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PUBL.ISHKRS' ADVERTISEMENT. 



Thb Illvstbatbd Ahvual Rioistib or Rubal A rr aibb Is iuned In advance of 
tho oomineQoem^nt of each year, and Is designed to prevent, together with the nsual 
Oalenda^'i^is •f an Almanac, an lilaetrated Record of the Agrlcaltaral and Hor- 
tiooltaril TTogrBBB of the times, In a convenient and attractive form, and so treated 
as to ocftivey the most fbaotioal iHroBMATioH npon Raral Subjects, that can be 
condensed within its allotted compass. 

In presenting to the public the Seventh Namber, for 1861, the Publishers may call 
attention to the opening article on Wobkibombk'b Cottaobb, as nearly all original, 
both in its Designs, Descriptions, and lUnetratlons, and as calcnlated to advance the 
Farmer*s interests by divesting farm labor of its usual Inconveniences ; the hints that 
follow on Latino out Oboubdb will doubtless prove useful to many, and the descrip- 
tions of Nbw AoBiouLTVBAL Implbmbvtb polut out scveral valuable auxiliaries In 
farm operations. The Chapter on Wbbds will be found to contain descriptions of ma- 
ny of the most troublesome of these intruders, in simple and distinct language, with 
accurate portraits, and the best modes yet discovered for their extirpation. The 
comprehensive article on Foultbt, f^om the pen of one of the best American wri- 
ters on this subject, embraces more in relation to the different Breeds, and the 
general management of Domestic Fowls, than has probably ever before been pre- 
sented within similar compass. The Hobticdltubal Abtiolbb,— ^n P/utrw, Dwaiff 
PetarSf Strateberriet^ Cfreen Hou»e Structures^ Ward Caaes^ Training Ro»eSt Ate, 
all amply and beautifully illustrated, cannot fail to be aceeptoble ; while many 
valuable hints on Ctoneral Farm Management and Fruit Culture, Feeding Cattle, 
Constructing Filters, Domestic Economy, fcc, constitute the remainder of the 
Number. 

Two years since, a List of the principal Nurseries of the United States, Canada 
and Europe, the most complete one of the kind that had then appeared, with Des- 
criptive Notes and Illustrations, was given in the Rbgistbb, gathered from an ex- 
tensive correspondence, and wholly original matter. Several lists have since 
appeared in other publieations, (some copying freely f^om the Ahbual Rboibtbb 
without indicating the source of the information,) and it therefore appears hardly 
necessary at present to devote farther space to this purpose. 

The contents of the successive Numbers of the Abkual Rboibtbb are continuous 
in character, although each forms a separaie and distinct work In Itself. Either of 
the previous Numbers may at any time be had by enclosing 25 cents to the Pub- 
lishers, LuTHBB TvoKBB At SoR, at Albany, JS, Y. The Six Numbers are also issued 
in Two Volumes, printed upon larger paper of very superior quality, with the 
omission of Calendar pages and Advertisements, and with new and full Indexes- 
price $1 each, sold separately or together as may be desired. These Two Volumes 
contain no lees than 886 Illustrations, and no. others are known, devoted to Rvbal 
Arr AIB8, equally comprehensive in design and complete in exeontlon, oflbred at so 
low a price. 
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■RURAL AFFAIRS. 



ANEW EDITION of the Six Numbers of the Ankdil Rbgistbr from 1853 to 1860, inclusive, 
is now ready under the simple and oomprehensive title of RURAL AFFAIRS. In this 
Edition the Calendar and Advertising Pages of each year are omitted, and larger, finer ao4 
heavier paper employed— the whole comprised in Two hiandsome and uniform Volumes of 
over SOO paices each, well bound in Muslin, price #1 each, sold separately or together, as may 
be desired, and sent postage prepaid at this price to any part of the Union. They contain 

NEARLY NINE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS, 

And we subjoin a brief Abstract of their Contents to show the scope embraced, althoofl^ 
but a very incomplete idea can be conveyed of tlieir variety and extent within the limited 
space here at command— including in their range, as will be seen, both Agriculture and Hor« 
ticaltttre~>Coantry Houses and Farm Buildings— Domestic Animals and Farm Implements- 
whatever, in fact, may be embraced under the above Title :— 



Couutry I>iiirellings< 

FirTBKM Dbsigns, accompanied with Plans, 
_ In many instanct^s of several Floors— also es- 
' timates of Cost— together with General Rules 

for Building, and Remarks on the Art of 

Planning a House. 

liaylngf Oat Grounds. 

Four Articles on Laying Out Farms— two 
on Grounds around Houses and Flower Gar- 
dens—eight on MoDfS OP Planting and the 
Trees and Shrubs to be employed. 

IVhat Fruits tq Clioose. 

8«TT-oMB Varieties o f Apples ; Fiftt-four 
ofPeai-s; Twentt-bioht of Peaches; Ten of 
Nectarines and Apricots; Tuibtv-fodr of 
Plums; TwBNTT- EIGHT of Cherries; Thir- 
teen of Strawberries, and a Dozen of Native 
and Foreign Grapes, are dbscribed— with Ap- 
, proved Lists at greater length, and Select As- 
sortments recommended. 

Domestic Animals. 

Improved Breeds illustrated by Portraits. 

A valuable article on Doctoring Sick Animals, 

with Simple Rules and Remedies, embracing 

^ the BM»st common Diseases of Horses, Cattle, 

Sheep and Swine. [Continued on next page.] 



A Complete Country Residence* 

The Dwelling, Ornamental Grounds,. Or- 
chard, Gardens, Out- Houses, described and 
illustrated-rrconcludingwith an Airtlclfe ea Ute 
Apiart, embracing the Management of Bees, 
by M. Quinbt. 
Country Houses. 

Twenty-seven Destgns, IncIudiBg some of 
great merit for Workingraen's Cotl^ageSt. anul 
an illustrated Chapter on Vent{l«rtio& 

Fruits and Fruit Culture. 

Farther Notes and Lists— a fttB Article on 
Pear Culture— Hardy Fruits ast the Westr- 
Apples and Apple Orchard»-€raiftIng and 
Grafting Knives, with upwards of Fifty lUus- 
trations. 
Floxver and Kitclien Garden. 

Annual Flowers— Vegetable Management-* 
the Vinery and Green-House— the Verbena— 
also a full Article on Hedging and Hedges, 
with directions for their Cultivation. 
Favm Bul!din;(S. 

Eight Drsigns of Bams and Stables ; Stalls 
for Horses and Cattle — Cattle and Sheep 
Racks— also a full Chapter on Iron for Fur. 
niture and Rural Structures. [Continued on > 
next page.] 
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ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL BEGISTEB 



Volume One— Continued. 



Frnlt Caltmre* 

TwKMTT-Two Akticlks— Treatment of Or- 
chards, Lai^e and Small Fruita, with a large 
namber of brief Notes, presenting many yal- 
uable hints and snggestionsi 
Farm Balldlngs. 

Bams, Carriage Houses, Stables, the Pig. 
gery. Smoke House, Poultry House— mode of 
Cistern Building, of Erecting Lightning Rods, 
Ac 
Farm Implements. 

TwBHTT-THRn ARTICLES amply Illustrated, 
embracing neariy all the principal Imple- 
ments in which the Farmer is ooncemed— 
also the Wind MilU Steam Engine, Ac. 
Batter anA Olieeee Malting^* 

The best modes and means treated at eon- 
siderable length, accompanied by Designs for 
Dairy Houses. 
Rvtral Bconomy* 

Many Articles and Notes, the fruits of the 
Author's long experience and observation, on 
Farm Management, Rotation, Packing Trees 
and Plants, Satisfactory Farming, Ac, Ac 
RiiMtic Seat* aud Strn«tares« 

Illustrated Designs for Summer Houses, 
Flower Stands, Rock Work, and other similar 
Rural Ornaments. 

Sebool Houses* 

A Chapter embracing several neat and 
tasteful Designs. 
Welglite and Heaenres. 

Tables for Reference, including Length, 
Distances, Specific Gravities, Ac 
Pomestlo Bconomy* 

Numerous valuable and well tested Recipes 
for household use. 

Four Hundred and Forty Illus- 
trations. 

Including among others the following : 

Country Dwellings, 44 Engravings. 

School Houses, 8 do. 

Barns and other Out-Build- 
ings, 36 do. 

Rustic Structures, Ac 25 do. 

Fibres of Best Fruits, 71 do. 

Fruit Culture, Ac, 77 do. 

Trees and Ornamentals, 20 do. 

Implements and Machines, . . 63 do. 
Domestic Animals, Ac, 28 do. 

Together with many figures illustrative of 
k Dairy Processes, Drying Fruits, Wind Hills, 
I Insects, Lightning Rods, Ac, Ac 



Volume Two—Continned. 

Farm Managfement* 

Mr. Thomas* Prise Essay, with new HIiis* 
trations— also a Chapter on UsDER-DRAniKa, 
pronounced by all the most concise and com- 
plete of its kind that has yet appeared. 

Fann Fences and Gates. 

Chkap FiHCB&^a ftxD Article on Wirs Fbr* 
CBS— Modes of Construction— Hurdles— use- 
ful Hints about Gatis, with Fifteen Engra- 
vings on the latter subject alone. 

Domcstte Aninals. 

Feeding; Steaming Food; Teterfaiary Re- 
ceipts; Wintering and Stobllng; Wool Table, 
Ac Ac 
Nurserjr Iilsts« 

A Descriptive and Illustrated List of the 
Principal Nurseries in the United SUtes- 
Sopplement to the above— Principal Nurse- 
ries in Europe. 

Ornamental Plantlnfr* 

Beautifying Country Houses— Modes of 
Grouphig-^Lawns, Walks and Rustic ObJecU 
—with NiNi Plakb of Grounds and nearly 
Forty Engravings. 

Implen»ents of Tillafie. 

Tillage— the Gang Plow— Improvements In 
Plows and Harrows— Plowing and Subsoiling 
—Ditching Plows— Implements for Surface 
TBUge. 

Otlier Ne-vr Implements » Ac* 

Farm Work Shops— A Horse Power— Hay 
Fork— Mill — Stalk Cutter— Potato Digger. 
Painting Tools, with numerous hints. 

Rural and Domestie Bconomy. 

Root Crops— dood and Bad Management- 
Dairy Economy— Rules for Bu8ine8»— Early 
Melons — Cleaning Seed Wheat — Packing 
Trees for Transportation. Ac. 



Four Hundred and Fifty I11uji« 
trations* 

Including among others the following : 
Complete Country Residence, 96 Engravings. 

Country Dwellinra, 78 do. 

Fruite and Fruit (?ulture. 47 do. 

Flowers, Ornamental Plant- 
ing and Rural Fixtures, 61 do. 
Farm and Garden Buildings,. 41 do. 
Fences, Hedges and Gates, . . 60 do. 

Domestic Animals, Ac, 12 do. 

Farming and Draining, 44 do. 

Farm Implements, 80 da 

Also IliustraUons of Nurseries, Poultry 
Houses, and various Rnr^ Processes and In- . 



f 
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THE 



CULTIVATOR ALMANAC, 



FOR 1861. 



ASTBOVOMIGAL CALODLITIOHS I> KQUAL OR CLOCK TIUU. 



JSCI^XPSS^S FOR a?IIK YE-A.Ifc 186X. 

Then will be bat four Eclipeei thU year, u follows : 

I. An annnUr E lipse of the Sun, Junaary 10, invuible In America. 

II. An annular Ectpse of the Son, July 7, invisible in America. 

III. A p^irtial Eelipee of the Moon, Deoemher 17— 16ih in CalifomU— early 
in the morning. Visible. Siie only 2.22 digits, or about one-fifth of the Moun's 
di{«. See the following table. 



Najnct of places. 



Portland, Me., 

Bo«ton. Mass., 

New-York 

rhiladelpbla, Pa., ) 

Utica^NTY., S 

Baltimore, Md., 

Washington, D. G.,. 
Rochoster, N. Y., - 
Buffalo, NY.,.. 
Raleigh, N. O.,.. 
Panama, N. G., .... 



B*giiu. Middl«. 



H. M. 

246 
2 48 
2 31 

2 27 

2 21 
2 10 
2 16 
2 12 
2 12 
2 10 



H. M. 

8 37 
3 34 
3 22 

3 18 

8 12 
3 10 
8 7 
3 8 
8 8 
8 1 



■<]». 



H. U. 

4 28 
4 25 
4 13 

4 

4 3 
4 1 

;t 68 
8 54 
8 54 
8 52 



Names of plaeet. 



Charleston, 8. C, -. 

HnvanH, Cuba, 

Detroit, Mich., 

Cincinnati, Ohio,... 

Chicago, III., 

Mobile, 

New-Orleans. La., 

St. LoulivMo 

Austin, Texas,... 
Oregon City.Dec. 16 
San Francisco, do. 



B«^u. Middle. 



2 7 
1 58 
1 65 
1 5) 
1 37 
1 34 
1 27 
1 26 
56 
11 23 
11 17c 



H. M. 

2 58 
2 40 
2 46 
2 41 
2 28 
2 25 
2 18 
2 17 
1 47 
14 
8 



H. M. 

3 49 
3 40 
3 37 
3 32 
3 19 
3 16 
3 9 
3 8 
23b 
1 5 
59 



IV. A toUl Eclipse of the Sun, but only partial in the United States, Decem- 
ber 31. The Sun risea eclipsed^ and the obscnration will be risible in all the 
States east of the Mississippi river, and in those States adJAcent to it on the 
west, except Iowa. It endi at Washington at 8h. 36m. In Texas, Arkansas, 
Miflsoari, Illinois, and Wisconsin, the Eolipse entU just at sunrise, and east of 
Maine it begins at sunrise. Siae in the Ailantte States about 6 digits. 



Tbif planet being rarely seen, may be discovered in the west soon after sun- 
ftet about February 24, June 22, October 17, and in the east just before sunrise 
about April 15, August 13, and December 2. 



E3QXJIN-OXB3S AlSlTy SOXL.SXICES B'OR 1861. 

D. H M. I D. H. ir. 

Vernal Equinox, ••• March 20 9 40 m Autumnal Equinox, Sept. 22 8 40 e 
Summer Solstice, •• June 21 6 27 m | Winter Solstice, Doo. 27 2 27 e 



TRAlSrSIT OF nVtKRCURY. 
^ There will be a transit of Mercury oyer the Sun's diso, November 12, invisi- 
ble in America. 



)=^ 




«^o^ 



)LLVSTBATED ANNUAL REGISTER 



Yenas will bt Morning Sfcftr anttl May 11, then Ereninft Star the reat of th« 
year. Mars will be Evening Star until Aagost 27, then Morning Star the rest 
of the year. Jupiter will be Morning Star until February 10, then Evening 
Star until August 30, then Morning Star the rest of the year. Saturn will b« 
Morning Star until February 24, then Evening Star until September 6. 



A 



r*EA.I»-YB3A.R, 

Every year the number of whioh is divisible by 4 without a remainder, is a 
leap-year, except the last year of the century, whioh is a lesp-year only when 
divisible by 400 without a remainder. Thus the year 1900 will not be leap- 
year. 

j>xj:RAmoN ow the sicj)lSo:n'8, &o. 



Sun In Winter 8!gDs, 89 1 » 

Sun in Spring Signs, 92 20 35 

Sun in Summer Signs, 93 14 13 

Ban in Autumal Signs, 89 17 47 



n. H. M. 

Tropical Tear, 365 6 44 

Sun North of the Equator,.... 185 10 48 

Sun South of the Equator, 178 19 59 

Difference, 7 15 62 



The Calendar page? of this Almanac exhibit the time of high water at New- 
York and Boston. To find the time of high water at any of the following places, 
add to, or tubtract from, the time of hiflrh water at New-Tork, as below. (There 
is a great deal of uncertainty about the tides, in oonsequenoe of the direction 
and strength of the winds.) 



H. M. 

Albany, add 6 34 

Amboy sub. 39 

Annapolis, Md.,.. add 8 26 
Annapolis, N. S.,. add 1 49 

Baltimore, add 10 20 

Bridgeport, add 2 68 

Cape Split, add 2 

Eastport, add 2 9 

Hellgate,—- add 1 41 

Holmes' Hole, add 3 30 < 



Machias, add 1 54 

Marblehead, add 1 49 

New-Bedford, sni). 16 

New-Haven, add 3 8 

New-London, add 1 15 

Newport, sub. 

New-Rochelle, -— add S 9 

Norfolk. sub. 41 

Oyster Bay, add 2 54 

Plymouth, add 2 19 



Portland add 3 12 

Portsmouth add 3 10 

Providence enb. 41 

Richmond, add 8 15 

Salem, add 3 

8and»8 Point, add 3 

Sandy Hook, N. J., sub 44 
Sunbury, add 19 



Throgg's Neck, - add 3 7 
indsor, ^.^ » 



Windsor, add 2 49 



OCOXJIL.TA.XION- aW MiA^RS. 
Mars will be eclipsed by the Moon May 12, at 7h. 30m. evenbg, at. Washing- 
ton, and reappear at 8h. 32m. Visible generally. 



CHRON-OLOG-ICAIj CYCXjIDS. 
Dominical Letter, F; Golden Number, 19; Jewish Lunar Cvcle, 16; Bpaet, 
18; Solar Cyclo, 22; Roman Indiction, 4; Julian Period, 6574; age of the 
world, 5864. 

TO ASCERTAIN THE LENGTH OF THE DAY AND NIGHT, 
At any time of the year, add 12 hours to the time of the Sun's setting, and from 
the sum subtract the time of rising, for the length of the day. Subtract the 
time of setting from 12 hours, and to the remainder add the time of rising next 
morning, for the length of the night. These rules are equally true for apparent 
time. 
NoTs. — The Sun's declination is given, in the monthly tables, for the inetant ^ 
(J hi» center is on the meridian of Washington. 
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Third Quaktbii, 
Nbw Mooh, 
First Quartbr, 
Foi.L Mooif. ••• • 



R M 8 

12 4 4 
12 7 37 
12 10 34 
12 12 44 



T 22 



3 

OD 



S 21 
M 



58 20 

62 64 
47 
40 40 
33 62 
26 37 

18 66 
10 43 

2 15 

63 15 
43 50 
33 59 
23 44 
13 3 

1 68 
60 30 
38 38 
26 22 

13 3 
42 

47 18 

33 32 

19 25 
4 66 

50 

34 67 
19 26 

3 36 
47 27 
30 68 

14 11 



CALENDAR 

rV>r DoAton, K. Kiigland 
New- York Btate. Mi 
chiiran, Wiscoii., Iuwh 
and Oregon. 



SUM SON MOON If. W. 

risen setb. rises Bo«t. 



H M 

4 38 

4 39 

4 40 

304 41 



4 46 
4 47 
4 48 
4 49 
50 
52 



30 

30 

29 

29 

29 

28 

28 

27 

27 

26 

25 

25 

24 

23 

22,5 

225 

215 

205 

19:5 
i9;5 

18 5 
17i5 9 
16^5 11 
155 12 



6 19 10 35 

sets {ll 22 

6 40 morn 



n H 

10 10 

11 23 
morn 

36 
1 50 

3 3 

4 15 
6 23 



M 

45 
34 
25 
20 
24 
30 

8 37 

9 40 



6 47 

7 51 

8 53 

9 54 

10 52 

11 52 
tuorn 

51 

1 53 

2 54 

3 55 

4 53 
6 44 
6 29 

rises 

6 41 

7 56 
9 9 

10 24 

11 40 



9 
61 

1 29 

2 3 



41 
21 
2 
47 
39 
35 
38 

8 41 

9 40 

10 34 

11 22 
07. 10 

65 

1 36 

2 21 

3 9 



CALENDAR 

For N. Yprl< City, Plii 
iadelpliia. Conn.. N^ew 
Jersey. Poiiti'ia. Olilo 
Iiidiatia and Illinois. 



SUiN SON MO«)N II. \V. 

riseM sets, rise a N". Y 



M R II 

43 10 10 

44 11 22 

45 morn 



34 

1 46 

2 59 

4 10 

5 17 

6 13 
sets 

6 44 

6 50 

7 53 

8 54 

9 54' 



58; 10 51 

11 50 

morn 

47 

1 48 

2 49 

3 49 

4 47 

5 38 



6 24 



1 ^ 
5 9, rises 

11 6 43 

12 7 57 

13 9 9, 
15 10 22 
16! 11 37 



11 M 

11 31 
3V. 20 

1 11 

2 6 

3 IG 

4 16 

5 23 

6 26 

7 21 

8 F 

8 55 

9 37 
10 15 

10 49 

11 27 
mom 

7 
48 



33 
25 
21 
24 
27 

6 26 

7 2( 

8 81 

8 56 

9 41 

10 22 

11 7 
11 55 



CALENDAR 

Kor Wasliintfton, 
Mar>IM, Virir'a, 
Kenl'v, MiMrt*ri, 
and CalifnritlH. 



8UN son MOON 

rises sets, risen. 



H M 

7 19 
7 19 
7 19 
7 19 
7 19 
7 19 
7 19 
7 19 
7 19 
7 19 
7 18,4 
7 184 
7 185 
7 17 5 
7 17 5 
7 16 5 
7 16 5 
7 16 
7 15 
7 14 
7 14 
7 13 
7 12 
7 12 
7 11 
7 10 
7 9 
7 9 
7 8 
7 715 
7. 715 



u 

49 
60 
51 
62 
62 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
69 



1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
19. 
20ll 



n M 

10 11 

11 21 
mom. 

31 

1 43 

2 64 
4 4 
6 10 
6 7 

sets 
6 48 

6 53 

7 65 

8 55 

9 64 

10 60 

11 47 
mom 

44 

1 44 

2 42 



rises 

6 45 

7 58 
9 9 

10 20 
I 33 



Hlnto for First Month, January. 



Let savinK be the watehword for this month : 

Save the flesh of animals by attending to 
their comfort: 

Keep them warm, sheltered, and clean ; 

Feed and water them regularly : 

Qive wholesome food, and pure water ; 

Keep stables clean, and ventilated ; 

Watch animals, and sapp:f all wants ; 
L Save fodder, by Rood feeding racks ; 
^ Never allow hav to be wasted in mud; 
' Backs save their cost every month ; 



Feed often, and in small qnantities ; 
Shelter cattle from sweeping winds; 
Shelter sheep from driving storms ; 
Shelter swine in clean warm beds ; 
Avoid the waste of using wet wood ; 
Fill the woodhouse for summer use ; 
Save chips and cobs for Icindling ; 
Protect trees from mice by treading snow 

about them : 
Subscribe for Agricultural Papers. 
And suggest the same course to othei 
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94 MHIVTH. 




FEBRUARY 


, 1861 


• 




28 DAYS. 










San on Meridian 


MOON'S PHASKa 


Boston. 


DT. York. 


Baltimore 


or Noon MarlE. 







H M 


H M 


H M 


D 


H M 8 


nPnrnvk f\rT krtmtvo ........... 


2 
9 


6 16 m 


5 4m 


4 52 m 


1 


12 13 56 


± HIRD v^UAKTBR, ••••••••••• 

N tf w Mnnn 


3 20 e 


3 Be 


2 66 6 


9 


12 14 31 


Pf n«T O** ' »•»*■» ........... 


17 


7 35 6 


7 23 6 


7 11 e 


17 


12 14 15 


X II»T 

FullB 


J »», 


24 


11 RQ • 


11 47 e 


11 QS <i 


25 


12 13 14 


LOON, •••»••••••••••• 








a 


i? 


CQ 


CALENDAR 


CALENDAR 


CALENDAR 


1 




• 
a 


Por Boston, N. Englnnd. 


For N. York City, Phi- 


For Wasliin^ton, 


X 


^ 


§ 


New-Yopk State, Mi- 


ladelphia. Conn., Now 


Maryl'd, Virg'a, 


h 


b 


chiKan, WiBCon., Iowa 
andOreKOM. 


Jersey, Pemi'ia. Olilo. 


Kent'y, MissVl, 
and California. 


O 


O 


■ 
"a 


Indiana and Illinois. 


>• 

^ 


SUM 


80M 


MOON 


II. w. 


SUN 


SUN 


MOON 


H. W 


SUN 


SUN 


MOUN 


e 


i 


& 

o / // 


rises 

If M 


sets. 
H M 


rises 

H M 


Bost. 
H M 


rises 

H M 


sets. 
H M 


riiie« 


S. T. 

R If 


rises 
a M 


sets 


rises 




H U 


H M 


B U 


1 


F 


16 57 5 


7 14 5 14 


mom 


4 3 


7 10 


S 18 morn 


eT.49 


7 6 


5 22 


mom 


2 


S 


16 39 42 


7 125 15 


55 


5 2 


7 9 


5 19 


50 


1 48 


7 5 


5 23 


45 


3 


S 


16 22 1 


7 11:5 17 


2 7 


6 11 


7 8 


5 20 


2 2 


2 67 


7 4 


5 24 


1 56 


4 


M 


16 4 3 


7 105 18 


3 14 


7 18 


7 7 


5 21 


3 8 


4 4 


7 3 


6 25 


3 2 


5 


T 


15 45 48 


7 95 19 


4 14 


8 25 


7 6 


5 22 


4 8 


6 11 


7 2 


5 26 


4 1 


6 


W 


15 27 17 


7 8 


5 21 


5 3 


9 26 


7 5 


5 24 


4 57 


6 12 


7 1 


5 27 


4 51 


7 


T 


15 8 30 


7 7 


5 22 


5 44 


10 19 


7 4 


5 25 


5 39 


7 5 


7 


5 28 


5 34 


8 


F 


14 49 28 


7 6 


5 24 


6 17 


11 1 


7 3 


3 26 


6 13 


7 47 


6 59 


5 29 


6 8 


9 


S 


14 30 11 


7 5 


5 25 


sets 


11 40 


7 2 


5 28 


itta 


8 26 


6 58 


5 30 


set* 


10 


s 


14 10 40 


7 3 


5 26 


6 40 


morn 


7 


5 29 


6 42 


9 5 


6 57 


5 31 


6 43 


11 


M 


13 50 54 


7 2 


5 27 


7 42 


19 


6 59 


5 30 


7 42 


9 41 


6 56 


5 32 


7 43 


12 


T 


13 30 5-5 


7 1 


5 29 


8 40 


55 


6 58 


5 32 


8 39 


10 16: 


6 55 


5 34 


8 39 


13 


W 


13 10 43 


7 


5 30 


9 41 


1 30 


6 56 


5 33 


9 39 


10 47 


6 54 


5 35 


9 37 


14 


T 


12 50 18 


3 58 


5 31 


10 40 


2 1 


6 55 


5 34 


10 37 


U 25 


6 53 


5 36 


10 34 


15 


F 


12 29 41 


6 57 


5 32 


11 41 


2 39 


6 54 


5 35 


11 37 


mom 


5 61 


5 37 


11 32 


16 


S 


12 8 52 


6 55 


5 33 


inorn 


3 22 


6 53 


5 36 


morn 


8 


3 50 


5 38 


mom 


17 


s 


11 47 51 


6 54 


5 34 


41 


4 9 


6 51 


5 37 


36 


55 


6 49 


5 39 


31 


18 


M 


11 29 39 


6 52 


5 36 


1 41 


6 2 


6 50 


5 38 


1 35 


1 48 


6 48 


5 40 


1 29 


19 


T 


U 5 17 


6 51 


5 37 


2 38 


6 6 


6 49 


5 39 


2 32 


2 52 


S 47 


5 41 


2 26 


20 


W 


10 43 45 


6 4915 39 


3 32 


7 7 


6 47 


5 41 


3 26 


3 53 


6 45 


5 42 


3 20 


21 


T 


10 22 3 


6 48 5 40 


4 20 


8 13 


6 46 


5 42 


4 14 


4 59 


6 44 


5 43 


4 8 


22 


F 


10 11 


6 47 


5 41 


5 


9 16 


6 44 


5 43 


4 56 


6 2 


6 43 


5 44 


4 51 


23 


S 


9 38 10 


5 45 


5 43 


5 37 


10 12 


6 43 


5 45 


5 33 


6 58 


6 42 


5 46 


5 30 


24 


s 


9 16 1 


6 43 


5 44 


risss 


10 59 


6 41 


5 46 


rises 


7 45 


6 40 


5 47 


ri^es 


25 


M 


8 53 43 


6 42 


5 45 


6 46 


11 43 


6 39 


5 47 


6 46 


8 29 


6 39 


5 48 


6 47 


26 


T 


8 31 18 


6 41 


5 46 


8 5 


^v.30 


6 38 


5 48 


8 4 


9 16 


6 38 


5 49 


8 2 


27 


W 


8 8 45 


6 39 5 47 


9 22 


1 14 


6 37 


5 49 


9 20 


10 


6 36 


5 50 


9 17 


28 


T 


7 46 4 


16 38 


5 48 


10 39 


1 59 


6 36 


5 49 


10 35 


10 45 


6 34 


5 51 


10 31 



HinU for second 

Continue the labors of winter, and prepare 

for the coming season :— 
Continue care to domestic animals; 
Diligence only can be successful; 
Neglect will certainly end in loss ; 
See constantly to their comfort; 
Keep them well sheltered: 
Avoid the discomfort of dirt; 
Avoid the waste from bad food; 
Avoid the loss from bad water ; 
Save by chopping up fodder ; 
Save by grinning fed grain ; 
Save by mixing with roots; 
' Kill ice-houses with ice ; 
Encase in a foot of sawdust; 



Month, February. 

Provide ventilation aboye; 
Drainage without ventilation below; 
Cot grafts for spring use : 
Secure only the best varieties; 
Let them be well marked or labelled ; 
Pack them in damp moss or sand ; 
Lay plans for the season ; 
Improve the arrangement of fields ; 
Improve the structure of buildings: 
Improve the comforttj of the dwelling; 
Arrange a better rotation of crops ; 
Arrange the forces of the farm ; 
Provide every resource for manure: 
Provide ample resources for knowledge, by 
taking Agricultural Papers. 
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M BIONTH. 



MARCH, 1861, 



SI DAYa « 











^un on Meridian 


MOON'S PHASEa 


Boston. 


N. York. 


Wash'ton 


or Noon Mark. 


1 l> 


H M 


H M 


H M 


D 


H M S 


Tif tnn On AfiTKR. ■•••••••••• 


3 
11 
19 


2 33 e 
8 53 m 
48e 

O 91 »« 


2 20e 
8 41 m 
36e 

Q 10 » 


2 8e 
8 29ni 
24e 

O 7 . 


1 

9 
17 
9R 


12 12 29 
12 10 38 
12 8 24 

to e eo 


J UlHIf V£U AKTBK) ••••••••••• 

XT ■> «r M/\/-kW . .. •••. ........ 


PI B W XllUOIf , ••• ••••••••••• 

PinST OtT<»«»» 


C IRBT 

Fit IX 5 


innit 


lOOIf . ••• •••••••••••• 


AO 1 a^ Ut Ull *^ t^ ■■•• ^ f •• 


1 CO I A« U tfjy 


n 


M 


0Q\ 


CALENDAR { CALENDAR 


CALENDAR 


1 


H 


S 


For Boston, N.Kii-!;i 1(1 1- h N. York City, Plil 


For Waslilnafton, 


s 


^ 


•5 


New-York Still '^ Ml, iilelphui. Conn.. New 


Mary I'd, Vir^'a, 






S 


chlgan, WUcoii,, lu.v^^ Jiigey, reiiii'ia. Ohio 


KontV, MisH*ri, 
and CaliforMia. 


o 


o 


-s 


anil Orejfon. 


b.< 


lianu and lllinoiR. | 


t; 


sux 


SUM 


MOON 


ir, \f. 


SHI*" 


son 


MOON 


H. W. 


SUN 


SUN 1 MOON 


2 


_2_ 


Q t ft 


rl«ei» 
H M 


seU. 
H If 


rises 

H H 


tl M 


III IE 


seU. 
II M 


rises. 


N. Y. 

H M 


rises 
U M 


seU. 

H H 


rises. 




H M 


H U 


1 


p 


7 23 17 


6 35 


5 50 


11 5(; 


2 -15' 'J 'l^ 


5 50 


11 50 


11 35 


6 33 


5 52 


11 45 


2 


s 


7 23 


6 33 


5 51 


morn 


3 47' ^S :i,i 


5 51 


morn 


ev. 33 


6 31 


5 53 


morn 


3 


s 


6 37 24 


6 32 


5 53 


1 6 


4 5f,«i 3J 


5 53 


1 


1 37 


6 30 


5 54 


54 


4 


M 


6 14 19 


6 30 


5 54 


2 10 


5 50 .(J :Ji) 


5 54 


2 4 


2 45 


6 29 


5 55 


1 57 


5 


T 


5 61 8 


6 29 


5 55 


3 1 


? ii li 2:) 


5 55 


2 55 


3 52 


6 27 


5 56 


2 49 


6 


W 


5 27 53 


6 27 


5 56 


3 46 


e yjifi V. 


5 56 


3 41 


4 55 


6 26 


5 57 


3 35 


7 


T 


5 4 33 


6 26 


5 58 


4 19 


9 ii'ifi -'I 


5 58 


4 14 


5 50 


i 25 


5 58 


4 10 


8 


F 


4 41 9 


6 24 


5 59 


4 48 


9 h1,;u '-^l 


5 59 


4 45 


6 39 


6 24 


5 59 


4 42 


9 


S 


4 17 42 


6 23 


6 


6 12 


lU 3:^,i ^i 


6 


5 10 


7 19 


6 22 


6 


5 8 


10 


8 


3 54 11 


6 21 


6 1 


6 34 


n e 


l> --^1 


6 1 


5 33 


7 54 


> 20 


6 1 


5 32 


11 


M 


3 30 37 


6 19 


ti 2 


sete 


11 43 


6 111 


6 2 


<ets 


8 29 


6 18 


6 2 


sets 


12 


T 


3 7 1 


6 17 


6 3 


7 31 


njorn 


6 17 


6 3 


7 30 


9 6 


5 17 
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Finish the jobs of winter, and prepare for 

spring labor in earnest ; 
Procure rails for repairing fences ; 
Finish catting fuel for summer ; 
Glean grain for spring crops ; 
Glean grass seed for sprins seeding ; 
Nail loose boards in board fences ; 
Repair hinges in sagging gates ; 
Repaur defects in stone walls; 
^ See that tools are ready for work; 
Paint and grease cart'« and wagons; 



Hinto for Third Month, March. 

Examine and replace harrow teeth; 
Put rakes, forks, and scythes in order; 
Put chains, devices, and hoes in place; 
Let a place be provided for every tool ; 
And every tool snugly in its place ; 
Make hot beds late in the month ; 
Fork over manured asparagus beds ; 
Graft cherries before the month ends ; 
Plant sprouted potatoes for early use ; 
Sow clover seed on thin snow ; 
Give special cai'e to cows with calf. 
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Hlnte for Fourth Monih, April. 



Active field labors now commence, and should 

be viiroroQsly pnrsued ; 
Clear, pick, roil, and pbister meadows ; 
Finish repuirinR and staking fences; 
Nail board fences, and lay up walls ; . 
Draw out manure for spring crops; 
Harrow it fine before plowmg in ; 
Pow b.irley and outs early ; 
Pull red-root and cockle from wheat ; 
I-'nrich the soil well for root crop^: 
k Mix it thoroughly, and pulverize fine; 
Avoid hasty and superficial work ; 



Destroy weeds early, when easily done \ 
Graft plums, apples and pears; 
Set out voung orchards in time; 
Cut back the shoots to induce growth ; 
Keep the earth mellow and cultivated; 
Cut back budded trees of last year: 
Transplant strawberries early ; 
Sow grass seed soon in the month ; 
Keep all animals off of meadows ; 
Keep working horses in good order; 
Plant plenty of garden seed ; 
Purify cellars on rainy days. 
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Hints for Fifth 

The prominent labors of this month are 

planting, and completion of sowing ; 
Prepare ground thoroughly for corn ; 
Plant in straight even rotrs; 
Secure seed com from crows by tar ; 
Half a pint to a peck is enough. 
If the seed is scalded and then tarred ; 
Do every job in the very best manner; 
Plant early kinds for fall feeding ; 
It will be nearly as good as old com ; 



MoDth, May. 

Fresh, unripe ears, are worth little ; 
Replant with early sorts only ; 
Make compost of coarse long manure; 
It will du for the wheat crop in fall ; 
Pull red-root and cockle from wheat; 
Cot mulleins and thistles in pastures ; 
Destroy early weeds in the garden ; 
Plant field beets, carrots, and parsnips; 
Thev will make fine stock food In winter; 
Mellow the soil about fall-planted trees. 
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4 33 


7 27 


LL 5^ 


4 28 7 32 


morn 


I 57? 


4 33 


7 27 


marn 


[ 28 7 33 


24 


2 5G 


4 3^ 


7 28 


26 


4 23 7 33 


56 


3 5R 


4 3a 


7 28 


1 


1 29 7 34 


1 33 


5 2 


4 33 


7 2R 


I 38 


4 29,7 34 


2 IB 


6 a 


4 34 


7 28 


2 24 


4 23 7 31 


3 14 


7 10 


4 34 


7 28 


3 20 


4 29 7 34 


ripflji 


9 3, 


4 34 


7 29 


rlMBti 


4 29 7 35 


8 40 


8 5^ 

9 45. 


4 34 


7 29 


e 35 


4 30 7 35 


9 15 


4 35 


7 29 


9 11 


4 30 7 35 


9 45 


10 27 


4 3^ 


7 29 


9 42 


1 30? 35 


10 11 


11 9 


4 35 


7 29 


10 9 


J 30,7 35 


10 33 


11 5li 


J 35 


7 29 


10 33 


i 31 7 35 


10 57 


ev. 3:i! 


4 36 


7 29 


10 53 


4 31 7 35 


LI 22 


1 n! 


4 36 


7 29 


U 23 


4 31 


7 35 


11 45 


2 3^ 


4 36 


7 29 


11 4B 



WntM for J^lMiti i^^lunUi, June. 
Stirrinjt l}ie &r>!l jin*! (l<!slrrtyt"S weecl* wtU Ije 
ttie chief Uhora of lliiii nionth:— 



Weeds? will now npiierir by myiindw. 

Take Kiein in iiqnd enrlT aDtt eaaii^ ; 

If deli^ri] iha labor wiil be gtmi; 

In growing from uti incii to a foot a 
[ncreaft<?8 atdousanfi foldi 

Woulil IpOU avoid an invading arniT? 

Then A^^tmy fit] ih«k first approiich j 

One weed will sow need for a tlious^nd ; 
' Then n^.v^r allow them io ripen ; 
' Stir tliefioi! often amung cropfli 

Let the liorse cuLLlrator i^&ss often [ 



weed 



- ^c^^ 



DetP^nd teiH!* on hoftlri^fty hand: 
Jfot'a will vvork be^t if frroniid sharp; 
iktw ci>rn iu thtck lirilln ftir fodder ^ 
It miiy occupy anif vacant trround; 
Saw mtahfi^oA &nt\y In the wmilh ; 
Traniiilant early cabbnge<4 and, cekry 
AtEtMid dui!^ t" the mrculio^ 
Thhj root^ and cultivjite thcin wtll j 
UtrplantCrtrn wllh only early sorts; 
ExEiniine for horeiift iii rardiurdK; 
fH-tstroy Citteipillara on ft-uJt trees ; 
Provide beehiv^^ rorgWHrintng; 
Cultivate and mulch neirjy set trees. 



s^^=^- 



f 



7th MONTH. 






JULY, 


1861 


• 








SI DAYS. 












8uii ou Mer.dan 




MOON'S PHASES. 


Boston. 


N. York. 


WashMon 


or Noon Mark. 






D 


H M 


H M 


H M 


D 


RMS 


NbwB 
F1K8T 

FUM. J 

Third 




7 


9 28 6 

10 4 e 

7 22 6 


9 16 6 
9 52 e 
7 lOe 
es ^ 


9 4e 
9 40e 
6 58e 

AO ^ 


I 

9 

17 

tt Of* 


12 3 31 
12 4 64 
12 6 60 

10 CM 


lOON, ••• •••••••••••• 


14 
21 


loot* ••• •■----- 


QllARTKR, 


: . 


2Q 


Q T * 


••••*••••• 


iV 1 «# 


f " 1 t *JV ^ 1 * -MV V 


% iO 1 A « V 1 » 


■ 


M 


^ 


CALENDAR 


CALENDAR 


CALENDAR 


i 


U 

u 


a 


Por Boston, N. KiifflAnd. 


For N. York City, Phi 


Kor Waslilnuton, 





> 


Ji 


New.York State. Mi- 


lailelpliia. Conn.. New 


Mary I'd, VirR'a, 






s 


chiifan, Wiscon,, Iowa 
aixi Oregon. 


Jersey, Penn'la. Olilo 


Kent'v, MIsH'rl, 
and California. 






>• 




Intliana and Illinois. 


>• 


8DN 


SON 


MOOM 


H. W. 


dUN 


|80N 


MOOH 


H. W. 


avH 


HON 


NOOM 


< 


2 


s 
02 

/• // 


ritieH 


M»U). 


risea 


Boflt 
R U 


rises 
if M 


sets. 
H M 


rises. 
H If 


N. Y 

R M 


rises 

H M 


sets. 

H M 


rises. 


~~ 


B M 


H H 


H M 


H M 


1 


M 


23 5 56 


4 26 


7 40 


morn 


6 R 


4 31 7 35 


mom 


2 54 


4 37 


7 29 


morn 


2 


T 


13 1 32 


4 26 


7 40 


10 


7 1 


4 32 7 35 


13 


3 47 


4 37 


7 29 


18 


3 


W 


22 56 44 


4 27 


7 40 


41, 


7 54 


4 32 7 36 


46 


4 40 


4 38 


7 29 


61 


4 


T 


22 51 J^ 


4 27 


7 39 


1 19 


8 51 


4 33 7 34 


1 24 


6 37 


4 38 


7 28 


I 30 


5 


F 


22 45 hf^A 23 


7 39 


2 4 


9 46 


4 33 


7 3a 


2 10 


6 32 


4 39 


7 28 


2 16 


6 


S 


22 39 56 


4 29 


7 39 


2 58 


10 36 


4 34 


7 34 


3 4 


7 22 


4 40 


7 28 


3 10 


7 


s 


22 33 32 


4 29 


7 39 sets 


11 21 


4 34 


7 34 


seto 


8 7 


4 40 


7 23 


sets 


8 


M 


22 26 45 


4 30 


7 38 


8 5 


morn 


4 35 


7 33 


8 1 


8 65 


4 41 


7 27 


7 66 


9 


T 


22 19 35 


4 31 


7 38 


8 37 


9 


4 36 


7 33 


8 34 


9 39 


4 42 


7 27 


8 31 


10 


W 


12 12 2 


4 31 


7 38 


9 7 


53 


4 37 


7 33 


9 5 


10 21 


4 42 


7 27 


9 2 


11 


T 


22 4 6 


) 32 


7 37 


9 34 


1 35 


4 38 


7 32 


9 33 


U 3 


443 


7 26 


9 33 


12 


F 


21 55 47 


4 33 


7 37 


9 59 


2 17 


4 39 


7 32 


10 


11 48 


444 


7 26 


10 


13 


S 


21 47 6 


i 34 


7 36,10 27 


3 2 


4 39 


7 31 


10 29 


mom 


445 


7 25 


10 30 


14 


s 


21 38 '^ 


4 35 


7 36,11 5 


3 51 


4 4U 


7 31 


11 8 


37 


445 


7 25 


11 11 


15 


M 


21 28 36 


4 36 


7 35 U 28 


4 45 


4 41 


7 30 


11 32 


1 31 


4 46 


7 24 


11 37 


16 


T 


>l 18 49 


4 37 


7 34 morn 


5 47 


4 42 


7 29 


morn 


2 33 


447 


7 24 


mom 


17 


W 


21 8 40 


4 38 


7 34 


9 


6 56 


4 43 


7 29 


14 


3 42 


4 48 


7 23 


19 


18 


T 


20 58 9 


4 39 


7 33 


58 


8 5 


4 43 


7 28 


1 4 


4 51 


449 


7 23 


1 10 


19 


F 


20 47 17 


4 39 


7 32 


1 57 


9 13 


4 44 


7 27 


2 3 


6 59 


4 50 


7 22 


2 9 


20 


S 


20 36 5 


4 40 


7 32 


3 3 


10 13 


4 45 


7 27 


3 9 


6 59 


4 50 


7 22 


3 15 


21 


8 


20 24 31 


4 41 


7 31 


rises 


11 2 


4 46 


7 26 


rises 


7 48 


4 51 


7 21 


rises 


22 


M 


20 12 37 


4 42 


7 30 


7 47 


11 49 


4 47 


7 25 


7 44 


8 35 


4 52 


7 20 


7 41 


23 


T 


20 23 


4 43 


7 29 


8 14 


ev 35 


4 48 


7 24 


8 12 


9 1 


4 53 


7 19 


8 10 


21 


W 


19 47 48 


4 44 


7 28 


8 37 


1 12 


4 49 


7 23 


8 36 


9 58 


4 53 


7 18 


8 35 


25 


T 


19 34 54 


4 45 


/ 27 


8 59 


1 49 


4 49 


7 2i 


8 59 


10 35 


4 54 


7 17 


8 59 


26 


F 


19 21 40 


4 46 


7 26 


9 22 


2 25 


4 50 


7 22 


9 23 


11 11 


4 55 


7 16 


9 24 


27 


S 


19 8 7 


4 47 


7-25 


9 45 


3 5 


4 51 


7 21 


9 48 


11 51 


4 56 


7 15 


9 60 


28 


s 


18 54 15 


4 43 


7 24 10 10 


3 47 


4 52 


7 20 


10 14 


ev.33 


4 56 


7 14 


10 17 


29 


M 


18 40 4 


4 49 7 23:10 40 


4 34 


4 53 


7 19 


to 45 


I 20 


4 57 


7 14 


10 49 


30 


T 


18 25 34 


4 60,7 22 11 15 


5 22 


4 54 


7 18 


11 20 


2 8 


4 58 


7 14 


11 25 


31 


W 


J8 10 47 


4 5117 2l'll 56 


6 22 


4 5i 


7 17 


morn 


3 8 


4 59 


7 13 


mom 



Hinto for Seventh Month, July. 



Contlnne to cultiTate well, till arrested by the 

Ut>or8 of haying and harvesting. 
Continue the war axainst weeds; 
*' A stitch in time will save " thousands; 
Cat hay at the medium season ; 
If too early it will lack substance ; 
If too late it will be hard and woody ; 
Cut wheat a week before dead ripe ; 
The grain will weigh more and be better; 
^ The straw will be brighter and richer. 
Cut timber by the middle of summer ; 



It will rapidly season and dry: 

Its durability will be at least doubled. 



Keep your orchards well cultivated. 
Their growth will Increase ten fold. 
Mulch newly transplanted cherries; 
It will save many from dying by drouth. 
Cut the black-knot often fk-om plums ; 
Taken early it is a sure remedy. 
Thin fruit on over-bearing trees i 
Bud standard pears, cherries and plums. 
Perform thumb-pruning on young trees. 






8th MOIVTH. 



AUGUST, 1861. 




31 DATS. 



MOON'S PHASES. 



Nitw Moow,» •• •• 

FlIlST QUARTKR, •• 

Full Moon, 

Third Qhartkr, 



Sun ou Meridian 
Boston. N. York. WaaVton or Noon Mark. 



H M 

8 10 m 
2 32 m 

7 7m 

8 39 m 



B M 

7 56 m 
2 20 m 
6 55 m 

8 27 m 



H M 

7 46 11) 
2 8m 
6 43 m 

8 15 m 



H M S 

12 6 

12 5 II 

12 3 46 

12 1 48 



fid 


M 


r- 


N 


« 


H 


S 


> 


h 


h. 


O 


O 


^ 


>• 


< 


< 


P, 


A 


1 


T 


2 


F 


3 


S 


4 


8 


5 


M 


6 


T 


7 


W 


8 


T 


9 


F 


10 


S 


11 


s 


12 


M 


13 


T 


H 


W 


15 


T 


16 


F 


17 


S 


18 


N 


19 


M 


20 


T 


21 


W 


22 


T 


23 


F 


24 


S 


25 


s 


26 


M 


27 


T' 


28 


W 


29 


T 


30 


F 


31 


sJ 



^ 



17 55 
17 40 
17 24 
17 8 
16 52 
16 35 
16 19 
16 2 
15 44 
15 27 
15 9 
14 51 
14 33 
14 14 
13 55 
13 36 
13 17 
12 68 
12 38 
12 19 
11 59 
11 38 
11 18 
10 58 
10 37 
10 16 
9 55 
9 34 
9 12 
8 51 
8 29 



CALENDAR 

K*orB«Mton, N. Kufpland 
New- York State. Mi 
cliijran, Wiscoii., Io\v» 
and Oi'ugon. 



SUN SUM MOON H. W. 

ri8«M StftK. rises Bost. 



52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 7 

59*^ 



5 
47 
li 
26 
23 

7 
37 
5H 
56 
46 
24 
49 5 10 



5 11 
5 12 

14 
5 15 

16 
5 17 
5 18 
5 19 
5 20 

21 

22 
5 23 



n 11 

morn 
46 

1 42 

2 47 

3 54 
sets 

7 36 

8 2 
8 30 
8 58 

w 9 31 
710 8 
5 10 55 
4 11 51 
2 morn 



54 

2 1 

3 10 

4 18 
rises 

7 2 
7 25 

7 48 

8 13 

8 41 

9 12 
441 9 51 
42 10 37 
41,11 29 
39 morn 
371 29 



H H 

7 21 

8 22 

9 21 

10 15 

11 1 
11 45 
mom 

31 



12 
53 
38 
31 
29 
34 

6 46 

7 56 
9 1 
9 57 

10 43 

11 21 

9V, 2 

40 
1 14 

1 50 

2 26 



CALENDAR 

For N. York Clt3% Phi 
ladelplitn. Conn., New 
Jersey, PennMa. Ohio 
Indiftim ntid Iltinois. 



SUM SON MUUM H. W. 

rises sets rises. N. Y. 



M n 
4 56 7 

4 5717 
4 58|7 

4 59,7 

5 07 



27 

37 

47 

57 

6,7 

7|7 

8i7 

97 

10 6 

116 

12,6 

136 

5 14 6 

156 

166 

5 17 6 

5 186 

196 

5 20 6 

5 21 



22 

23 

5 24 



5 2516 



a H 

2 
52 

1 48 

2 52 

3 59 
rsets 

7 35 

8 2 

8 31 

9 
9 34 

10 13 

11 
11 57 
morn 

59 



nses 
7 2 
7 26 

7 50 

8 16 

8 45 

9 17 
9 56 

10 43 

11 35 
morn 

35 



H M 

4 7 
5 

6 7 

7 1 

7 47 

8 31 

9 17 
9 58 

10 39 

11 24 
mom 

17 

1 15 

2 2(; 

3 32 



42 
47 
43 
29 
7 

8 48 

9 26 
10 

10 36 

11 12 
11 55 
ev. 43 

1 35 

2 34 

3 36 

4 391 



SON SON MOOR 

rises sets, rises. 



CALENDAR 

For Washington, 
Maryl'd, Vlrg'a, 

Kent'v, Miss'rf, 
and (jallfornia. 



M 



1 

2 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
5 11 
5 12 
5 13 
5 14 
5 15 
5 16 
5 17 
5 18 



196 
20 



5 
5 
5 
5 

6 22 
5 23 
5 24 

25 
5 26 

27 
5 28 



H H 

8 
58 

1 54 

2 57 
4 3 

sets 

7 34 

8 3 

8 33 

9 3 
9 39 

10 19 

U 6 

m*ra 

3 

1 6 

2 11 

3 18 

4 24 
rises 

7 2 
7 27 

7 52 

8 19 

8 49 

9 23 
10 2 

10 49 

11 41 
mom 

40 



Hints for Bl«hth 

Finish up hayinr and harvesting. 
Cut oats before the stratr is full yellow; 
It will waste less, and be better fodder. 
Secure the Rieanlngs by a horse rake. 
Drag stubble while wet, to start weeds. 
Carefully house all harvest tools. 
Carefully secure the best seed wheat : 
Thoroughly winnow out the foul seeds, 
Never sow any chess. 
Allow no weeds to go to seed. 
Cut up briers to destroy them. 



Month, Adtust. 

Keep roots thoroughly clear of weeds. 
Cut undenlrains through wet lands. 
Drain muck swamps for the manure; 
Cut it out in large neaps for compost. 
Draw out all the manure for the wheat ; 
Break it up well by harrowing : 
Let it be thoroughly mixed with the solU 
See no weeds go to seed hi the garden ; 
Gather the seeds of vegetables. 
Allow swine to eat fallen apples ; 
Theh: growth will rapidly increase. 




9UiM0.TrH. SEPTEMBER, 1861. 



so DAlYA 



MOON»S PHA8K8. 



Nrw Moow, 

First Quartkr,* 

Full Moon, 

Third Quart IS R,* 



Boflton. 



H It 

6 29e 

8 32 m 

9 ]8e 
1 40 m 



Sun on Meridian 
N. York. Baltimore or Noou Mark. 



H M 

6 17e 

8 20 m 

9 6e 
1 28 m 



H M 

6 Be 
8 8m 
8 54 e 
1 16 m 



H M 8 

n 59 44 

11 5T 6 

11 54 18 

11 51 30 



s 


:i 


^ 


CALENDAR 


CALENDAR 


CALENDAR 


c 


» 


1 


For Boston, N. England. 


For N. York City, PliI- 


For Wasliini;ton, 


a 


^ 


New- York State. Mi- 


Indelphia. Conn., New 


MaryI'd, Virg'a, 


k 


h 


S 


cliijfan, Wiscon., lown 
and Oret;oi). 


Jersey, Fenn'ia. Ohio, 


KentV, Mias'ri, 
and California. 


o 


o 


m 

"a 

QQ 


Indiana and Tllinois. 


> 

< 


SOS 1 SON 


MOOM 


II. w. 


SUN 


8(JN 


MOON 


H. W 


SUM 


SUN 


MOUM 


o 


t 


riaeu 
H M 


Rets. 
H 11 


rig«B 

H M 


Bost. 

H U 


rises 


sets. 


rises 


N. Y. 


rises 


sets 


rises 




H M 


HM 


H M 


H M 


H If 


M 


H V 


1 


S 


8 7 52 


5 24 


6 36 


1 34 


8 53 


> 27 


6 33 


1 39 


5 39 


5 29 


6 31 


1 44 


2 


M 


7 45 56 


5 26 


6 35 


2 44 


9 4§ 


> 28 


6 32 


2 47 


6 34 


5 30 


6 30 


2 51 


3 


T 


7 23 53 


5 27 


6 33 


3 65 


10 36 


5 29 


6 30 


3 57 


7 22 


5 31 


6 28 


4 


4 


W 


7 1 44 


5 28 


6 31 


sets 


11 19 


> 30 


6 29 


gets 


8 5 


5 32 


6 27 


sets 


5 


T 


6 39 27 


> 29 


6 30 


6 30 


uaorn 


5 31 


6 27 


6 31 


8 50 


5 33 


6 25 


6 32 


6 


F 


6 17 3 


5 30 


6 28 


7 


4 


5 32 


6 26 


7 2 


9 34 


5 34 


6 24 


7 4 


7 


S 


5 54 3;; 


5 31 


6 26 


7 32 


48 


3 33 


6 24 


7 35 


10 21 


5 35 


6 23 


7 39 


8 


s 


5 31 58 


5 32 


6 25 


8 9 


1 35 


> 34j6 23 


8 14 


11 7 


5 35 


6 21 


8 18 


9 


M 


5 9 17 


3 33 


6 23 


8 53 


2 21 


S 3516 21 


8 58 


morn 


5 36 


6 20 


9 4 


10 


T 


4 46 31 


5 34 


6 21 


9 46 


3 19 


5 36 


6 19 


9 52 


6 


5 37 


6 18 


9 58 


11 


W 


4 23 40 


3 35 


6 19 


10 47 


4 20 


5 36 


6 18 


10 53 


1 6 


5 38 


6 17 


10 59 


12 


T 


4 44 


5 36 


6 17 


11 53 


5 28 


3 37 


6 16 


11 59 


2 14 


5 39 


6 15 


morn 


13 


F 


3 27 45 


5 37 


6 16 


morn 


6 38 


S 38 


6 14 


morn 


3 24 


5 40 


6 13 


4 


14 


S 


3 14 41 


5 38 


6 14 


1 1 


7 41 


5 39 


6 12 


1 5 


4 27 


3 40 


6 12 


1 10 


15 


s 


2 51 34 


5 39 


6 12 


2 9 


8 41 


5 40 


6 10 


2 12 


5 27 


5 41 


6 10 


2 16 


16 


M 


2 28 34 


5 40 


6 11 


3 16 


9 30 


3 41 


6 8 


3 18 


6 16 


3 42 


6 9 


3 20 


17 


T 


2 5 11 


3 41 


6 9 


4 19 


10 15 


3 42 


6 7 


4 20 


7 1 


5 43 


6 7 


4 21 


18 


W 


1 41 55 


5 42 


6 7 


ris?S 


10 54 


3 43 


6 6 


ri^es 


7 40 


5 44 


6 5 


rij«es 


19 


T 


1 18 38 


5 43 


6 5 


5 52 


11 26 


3 44 


6 4 


5 54 


8 12 


3 44 


6 4 


6 55 


20 


F 


55 18 


3 44 


6 4 


6 17 


ev. 5 


1 45 


6 2 


6 19 


8 51 


5 45 


6 2 


6 22 


21 


S 


ai 56 


3 45 


6 2 


6 43 


41 


5 46 


6 1 


6 47 


9 27 


5 46 


6 1 


6 51 


22 


s 


8 33 


3 46 


6 


7 14 


1 19 


5 47 


5 59 


7 19 


10 6 


5 47 


5 69 


7 23 


23 


M 


S 14 51 


5 47 


5 58 


7 50 


1 56 


5 48 


5 57 


7 53 


10 42 


5 48 


5 57 


8 


24 


T 


38 16 


3 48 


5 56 


8 32 


2 38 


5 49 


5 55 


8 38 


11 24 


5 49 


5 55 


8 44 


25 


W 


1 1 41 


3 49 


5 54 


9 21 


3 28 


5 50 


5 53 


9 27 


ev.l4 


5 50 


5 53 


9 32 


26 T| 


1 25 6 


5 50 


5 52 


10 16 


4 20 


3 51 


5 52 


10 22 


1 6 


5 51 


5 52 


10 28 


27 F 


1 48 30 


3 51 


5 50 


11 17 


5 17 


3 52 


5 50 


11 22 


2 3 


5 52 


3 51 


11 28 


28 S 


2 11 54 


3 53 


5 49 


morn 


6 20 


3 53 


5 49 


morn 


3 6 


5 53 


5 49 


morn 


29| S ll 


2 35 17 


5 54 


5 46 


22 


7 23 


5 54 


5 47 


26 


4 6 


5 54 


5 47 


31 


30! 


M" 


2 58 39 


3 53 


5 45 


1 32 


8 18i 


5 55 


5 45 


1 35 


5 4 


5 55 


5 43 


1 38 



Hints for Ninth Month, 6epteml>er. 



Put land in the best order for wheat; 

Let it be well enriched and made mellow; 

Let the seed be sown with a drill: 

Destroy smut by brining the seed. 

Feed all fattening animals resularly. 

Let the apartments of swine be kept clean ; 

Never keep them waiting for food ; 

Never let them squeal off their flesh. 

Grub up bushes and briars ; 
'/ \^ Out up straggling thistles in pastures; 
M Pall up scattered mulleins by roadsides. 



^k:^=- 



Carefully select the best seed com. 
Sow timothy for next season*s crop. 
Drain bogs if the weather is dry. 
Harvest buckwheat as soon as it ripens. 
Soil and feed cows if pastures are short. 
Clean and ventilate cellars rainy days. 
Rxamine and repair all fences. 
See that root crops are cleaned of weeds. 
Clear meadows of all scattered stones. 
Pick pears before mature, for ripening. 
Pick all fine fruits carefully by hand. 
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Finish harrestlnir antumn crops. 
Ijet potatos be alwars put away dry ; 
They will be less aflfected by rot ; 
Keep thfoi ventilated and cool. 
Ventilate all roots burled In heaps. 
Carefully hand-pick winter apples; 
Handle them about as carefully as eggs; 
Avoid bruIsinR the trees by ladders. 
Give care to fattening animals: 
Feed regularly, and Just enough; 
Avoid waste, dirt, and surfeit. 
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Paint bulldinn and out-houses; 
The paint will now harden and last; 
The sun will not dry it to powder. 
Prepare new orchard ground for spring; 
Drain, subsoil, and plow deep; 
Work in compost or old manure. 
Plant hardy trees only, in autumn ; 
Protect them securely against winda 
Gatiier in all farming tools; 
Let them be thoroughly cleaned ; 
Pack them all snugly in their places. 
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HinU for Eleventh 

This month closes np the autumn work, and 

prepares for the winter. 
Hunr up with harvestinR roots; 
Speedily secure mta baxas and beets ; 
Carrots should follow closely after. 
Transplant hardy fruit ti*ees : 
Stake them up against the wind ; 
Shelter them if in windy positions. 
Trees removed may be safely heeled in ; 
Bunr the roots and most of the tops; 
Pack the earth solid among the roots. 
Bank smootiily a foot about young trees; 



Month, November. 

It will securely protect them ftom mice. 
lAy down raspberries and grapes ; 
Cover with two inches of earth ; . 
The crop will be certain, and better. 
Mulch all tender trees with manure; 
But avoid inviting the mice. 
Cover asparagus and strawberry beds. 
Cut tender grafts for next spring; 
Pack them in damp moss or sand. 
Prepare ample shelter for cattle; 
Have all in good order for winter. 
Gather leaves for compost and bedding. 
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Hinte for Twelfth 

Prepare ample shelter for animals ; 

Protect them apralnst beating winds ; 

Keep them dry and well littered; 

Avoid the exposure of wet; 

Avoid tlie discomfort of dirt. 

See that hay is not wasted under foot; 

Thrift and flith are eternal opponents. 

Let stock be rerularly salted ; 

Give sheep good shelter, hay and roota. 

Balance accounts for the season ; 
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Month, December. 

Calculate the amount of fodder needed. 

Lay plans for the future ; 

Arrange the farm for regular rotation ; 

Arrange a plan of systematic labor; 

Study the success of other farmers. 

By taking the best Agricultural Paper. 

Provide good fuel for the kitchen : 

Remember that the fruits of bad fires. 

Are. "smoky kitchen, gloomy face, eyes red. * 

Work deranged, meals delayed, sour bread.** 
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wo RKIN OMENS COTTAGES. 




^HE INQUIRY has been often anxiously made, why 
80 many of our young men leave the farm for other 
pursuits, and why farmers* daughters so frequently pre- 
fer to marry men of other professions. There is no ques- 
tion that the want of domestic Seclusion and comfort, 
occasioned by the apparent necessity of boarding hired 
men, renders the, farmer's home nnnecessarily repul- 
sive to young people. Girls, especially, must regard 
with no litde dread, a prospective life of drudgery in providing three meals 
a day for ten or twenty hungry, hard-working, dusty men, and in furnishing 
room for them for all days of the week. They know very well from obser- 
vation that the wives of mechanics and shopkeepers often preserve the bloom 
and elasticity of youth, long after fanners* wives of the same age have be- 
come pale, wrinkled and bent, under the accumulated labors of kitchen life. 
We have repeatedly urged on farmer occasions, the true remedy, as we 
regard it, for these very serious evils — namely, the Erection of Cottages, for 
the occupancy of the workmen who do the labors of the farm. Having ac- 
tually tried the experiment for twenty years, we earnestly commend it to 
others; and we are sure that if farmers* daughters, before they give an affir- 
mative answer to the young men who apply for their heart and hand, would 
require the erection of such cottages as a condition of matrimonial engage- 
ment, a reformation would rapidly take place. 

There are many advantages in hiring men with fiunilies. ' They are generally 
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more steady, reliable and uniform. They will usually take a portion of their 
wages in provisions for their family supplies. Their wives, having comparatively 
little to do, can provide their meals at less cost than .the same can be done by 
the hired ** help " of the farmer, and consequently such laborers generally 
charge but little more for their own board than the actual cost of the provisions. 

Laborers* cottages differ essentially in some respects from larger dwellings. 
A leading object is to have them small, compact and cheap. The farmer who 
erects several, must study economy in construction. The rooms must be few, 
and no space allowed for waste or ornament. In sheltered positions they 
need not have a front entry. They should, like all other houses, have a door 
in the rear; and the common use of this obviates the necessity of using often 
the front door, especially in winter. All should have a cellar, where the 
ground will admit it, not only for the economy of keeping roots, provisions, 
&c., but because a cellar is the cheapest apartment, costing only the digging 
and stone wall. They should all have room enough above stairs for sleeping 
apartments, and for this reason the height above the second floor to the eaves 
should be three or four feet The roof being rather steep, will give more 
space, and be less liable to leakage. 

The bed-room should not open into the entry where there happens to be 
any, but into the living-room, that it may become readily warmed in winter. 

DESIGN I. 

This Design is for a cottage of the snudlest size, built where a cellar can- 
not be excavated, or where it would not be an object sought The deficiency 
is in part supplied by a spacious pantry. A perspective view is given on the 
previous page, forming the vignette of this article. The plan (fig. 2,) nearly 
explams itself. A good closet, opening into the bed- 
room, is made mider the stairs. Two rooms may be 
made above stairs, by running a board partition across 
the middle, and passing through one to enter the 
other. 

This cottage is covered with vertical plank, matched 
and battened, and lathed within on corresponding bat- Us. 9— Plan. 
tens. The only timbers are the sills and plates. In exposed situations, where 
more stability would be required to resist the force of windj pieces of plank 
about two by three or two by four inches should be made to constitute the 
inner battens. This is effected by erecting these first, or before the siding is 
nailed on, by setting them up perpendicularly on the top of the sill, nailing 
them to the sill, and fastening them at the top by laying an inch board flat 
upon their upper ends, and nailing every one to its place through this board. 
The joists for both floors are simply nailed to these vertical plank, the lower 
. joists resting on the sills, and the upper resting on a board extending around 
inside and let into these plank. This will make a solid and strong frame with 
little material and a small amount of labor. ^ 
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If planed and painted, this cottage, which is only 18 by 23 feet, would cost 
about two hundred and fifty dollars ; if made of rough boards outside and 
whitewashed, about two hundred dollars — varying, however, more or less, 
according to the price of lumber, labor, and other causes. 

DESIGN n. 

This is a small but complete cottage of its kind, (fig. 8.) It has a front 
entry as a protection from cold winds, and for proper seclusion ; a small 
closet on the left of this entry ; a bed-room and living-room, the latter with 
two closets ; and a wood-house in the rear, which may be built with the house 

or added afterwards. A por- 
tion of this wood-house may 
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Fig. 8— PaitsPSOnyB Vibw. Fig. 4— Plan. 

be fitted up as a sort of summer kitchen, to which the cooking stove 
may be removed during dog-days. The cellar beneath is reached by a 
flight of stairs from the living-room, under the entry stairs. The bed- 
room on the prindpal floor may open into the entry, if desired; but 
it will be more comfortable in cold weather if immedUtely connected 
with the living-room and receiving of its warmth. The stairs to the cham- 
ber, land under the highest part of the roof^ consequently there is no 
danger of striking one^s head against the rafters. There aro two rooms and 
a ipactous closet' above. 

There being no wmdows on the side of the entrance, it is intended that 
this side be mostly covered with prairie roses or other running plants, kept 
several inches or a foot from the outside boards by means of a frame or lat- 
tice-work trellis, made for their support 

This cottage is nearly square, or 18 by 20 feet outside, affording an econo- 
mical enclosure of space ; and the roof having considerable ascent, furnishes 
plenty of chamber room. The ceiling is 7^ feet high, and the eaves about 8 
feet above it It may be built with a cellar under the whole, and with a 
rough board wood-house, for about three hundred dollars. 

It should be observed that the window-hoods for this and the other cotta- 
ges, should not be made of indi boards as is sometimes done, which gives 
them a flunsy appearanoe, but of plank at least two inches thick, and better 
if three Indies. 
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DESIGN IIL 

This is intended as one of the better class of workingmen*s cottages, or for 
a small and cheap farm-house, (fig. 6.) It is well adapted for a young farmer 
beginning business, and is especially intended for future enlargement, as 
may be necessary. 

There are three rooms on the principal floor (fig. 6) — ^the larger one to answer 
the general purposes of living-room or kitchen, dining-room and parlor. Of the 
two bed-rooms adjoining, the front 
one is intended to be neatly fitted 
up with carpet and a few chairs, 
for the mistress and one or two of 
her female friends to occupy when 
on a visit, if desired. 

The stairs being placed under the 
eaves or lower part of the chamber, 
(fig. 7,) do not encroach upon the 
space above needed for rooms — 
and a dormer window being placed 
in the rear, over the landing, serves ^' ^Praspacrmi Vibw. 

to light the upper entry, and to allow room for the head on ascending. • There 
are three good bedrooms above stairs, each amply supplied with closet room. 
If desired, a small closet at the head of the stairs, accessible from the entry, 
may be taken from the closet m the smaller room. 

No front entry is provided for this house. If the situation is a sheltered 
one, it will scarcely be needed with the cover atfbrded by the broad hood 

• „ , 0Yer the door ; but if it should be- 

" I come necessary at any future time 






Fig. fr-pRWciPAL Floob. Fig. 7— Chambkb. 

as the house may be enlarged, it may be obtained by adding a bos portico 
in front. 

This house may be enlarged by adding a wood-house in the rear, as indica- 
ted by the dotted lines, or both wood-house and kitdaen ; at the same time 
running the stair-case partition across as far as the rear bed-room, and 
„ inserting a door, so as to make a rear entry between the new kitch- 
J^ en and the living-room, from which there is iceeaa to the cellar. Ano- 
A iher bed-room may be added on the left end of the house^ at. the do£- 

^ c^ ^=^^ 
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ted lines, and the present front bed-room converted into a libmry, offiee or 
study room. 

The cost of this house, built of wood, the lower rooms eight feet high, the 
upper four feet at the eaves, and with a good cellar, would vary from five 
to six hundred and fifty dollars ; and the additions of new kitchesi, bed-room 
and wood-house, would be about two hundred and fifty or three hundred 
more. 

DESIGN IV.. 

A Design is here presented of one of tfie larger and more complete work- 
ingmen^s cottages, or which may be built as a cheap fiurm-hoose for a small 
family, where some taste of exterior is an otject, (fig. 8.) The points in 




Fif . 8— PnsvacTmi Tmw. 
wliidi it jexcels some of the laiiger pkns ahready given, are, the entries for 
both front and rear door, a wing furnishing pantry and wood-hoose, and a 
portiQQ* which is surmounted with a small balcony, entered from the upper 
passage through the glass door. There is also 
a lai^ge amount of doeet room up stairs, in 
which may be neatly packed away mudi of the 
material that is eommonly thrown promiaeuously 
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in garrets; wUle the rougher articles of this class may go to the wood-house 
chamber. By making the wood-house a little longer, a greater length may 
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fiff . 14-PIB8PB0TITB Tmr. 
in removing the stairs from the comer to a more centrtl pert of the house, 
as. will be perceived by comparing the two plans. In the original design, the 
stairs most be necessarily very steep, from the short space they occupy— only 
eight feet in length in the sketch furnished by oar oorreq)ondent ; while in 
the improved design they may be ten feet long without crowding. The 

improvement accomplishes 
the following advantages : 

1. In ascending to the 
chamber, there is no dan- 
ger of striking tlie head 
against the low roof of 
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the story-and-half house near the eaves, the landing being under the higfaeit 
part 

2. By landing near the middle of the duunber, a small entry is ea^y made 
from which every room is entered, without passing through anoth^ . A clo- 
set is also fhndshed at the head of the stairs for bedding, kc 

8. The entrance below is also nearer the middle of the ceUar, and not at 
one remote comer. 

4. The closet or pantry between the kitchen and dining^-oom is larger, axid 
is more convenient 

6. The entrance to the stairs is more convenient, espedally from the 
kitchen, as it is not necessary to pass throii^h the living-room fortius purpose. 
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LAYING OUT O R O U N D S. 



Ths many different sizes^ forms, and other circumstancea, of the Gronndi 
which surround dwellii^gs, render a large number of plans desirable for those 
who would obtain suggestions, and adopt such as are best salted to their own 
places. Hence we deem it important to continue to giro such plans, and 
with this Tiew present a few to the readers of the Rzoistkr on the present 
occasion. 

The fii-st (on opposite page,) is one copied from CopelaruTt Country Mf^* 
a work abounding in fine illustrations on Horticulture and Landscape Garden- 
ing, and containing Taluable matter on these subjects. It represents a village 
garden of about hal^ an acre, and is adapted to either a laborer's cottage or 
to a more costly residence. The work being all performed by hand, erery 
advantage is taken by extending the walk around the whole grounds, to give 
it variety and extent in appearance. 

The lot is supposed to be 125 by 176 feet, or about 7 j by 10^ rods. The 
house may be about 25" by 35 feet — tlie walks 6 to 8 feet wide. The reader 
will observe that the too common and very stiff mode, of laying a straight 
walk at right angles to the road and dwelling, is entirely avoided, and grace- 
ful curves introduced, giving more seclusion, and apparent breadth to the 
front grounds. The house is placed towards one side, to prevent cutting up 
and abridging the plan. 

This design will not need a minute explanation. The trees next the street 
are of different sorts, to relieve the stiffness which would result from a row 
of one l^ind. The rear walk passes around the whole of the kitchen garden, 
which is partly hid by the dwarf fruit trees which line the walk. The build- 
ing in the rear may be a hen and pig house. For further detdls for the 
management and keeping of the grounds, the reader is referred to the article 
"Ornamental Planting," in the last number of the Reoistbb. 

A western correspondent furnishes the following plan of a residence and its 
surrounding grounds, (fig. 2, on next page,) which, on being laid out and 
planted, are found too stiff to prove Satisfactory, and requests a better plan. 
The country around the house is rollii^ prairie. The house is situated on an 
eminence commanding a view of the town a mile distant, towards a. The 
scenery is quite similar in all directions The trees shown in this plan are 
mostly newly planted and may be removed. 

In designing a plan, there are many circumstances to be taken into conside- 
ration, jill more or less modifying the result. The undulations of the surface 
must be known in order to fix properly the position of the roads and walks. 
The amount of labor to be expended in keeping the grounds in order, 
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is another important consideration. If broad spreading trees onlj are 
to occupy the lawn, and the grass is to be kept short bj sheep, the ex- 



pense will not be a 
hundredth part of ^ 
the amount requi- 
red to mow the 
lawn weekly, so as 
to keep it IHie Tel- 
Yet, to dress o£f the 
walks with mathe- 
matical precision, 
and to keep trees, 
shrubs, and bril- 
liant flower beds 
in the turf, in the 
highest state of 
culture and finish. 
It is not supposed 
that any one ask- 
ing us for infor- 
mation on this 
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subject, would adopt the sIoTenly mode of allowing the grass to grow up for 
hay, to be cut but once a year, on a qpace like this of but two or three acres. 
The middle course 
is doubtless in- 
tended — ^to plant 
only the more 
thrifty growing j 
trees, and hardy 
and yigorous 
shrubs near the 
dwelling, and to 
keep the grass 
mowed frequently 
— say once a week 
in early summer, 
and once in two or 
three weeks later 
in the season. 

Fig. 3 exhibits 
the plan proposed Fig. 8~Tbk SAaia Ixtbotbd. 

as an improvement. We have made it as simple as practicable — laying down 
but a single carriage road, and a few short walks. A more elaborate phin, 
and of more costly execution, would have included; various walks over the * 
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lawDf now intended to be merely traversed in the short grass. Most of the 
walks in immediate proximity to the house, are such as utility demands, and 
they are skirted with the smaller shrubbery ; or, if desired, with circular or 
oval flower beds. But the latter must be kept in the neatest trim, and occu- 
pied with continued bloomers, or they will appear worse than none. The 
grape arbor on the road to the stable is omitted, as being unsuited at that 
place, where the vines could not be properly cultivated for successful growth. 
- In a minute working plan, the position of every tree and its kind, would be 
given. This reduced figure precludes such minuteness of detail — the engra- 
ving will show the style of planting ; selecting the trees and adjusting their 
position, will afford an endless exercise of taste and skilL Some hints will 
be found in the Rsgistxr for 1860, pages 250^ 251, kc. The mode of tnuDS- 
ferring the plan from paper to the ground, is given oo page 245 of the same 
work. 

Kiaylnff out a ITestera Farm. 
A Kansas correspondent sends the accompanying plan (fig. 4) of his fann 
as now existing, with a request for a plan for lane, fields, ftc., admitting a 
good rotation. It contains 160 acres — all slopes towards the ravine. A side- 
hUl bom is proposed. The ravine has a running stream, and cannot be 
plowed. It is flanked with a young growth of timber, intended to preserve. 
A timber field is desired at the fork. 

In figure 5 we have the same farm laid out in fields. The garden lies 
above and to the right of the house — if the land and view are suitable, it is 

M 
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proposed to plant shade trees, &c., on the slope below, which may also be 
used as a horse and ^eep pasture. The orchard is above the bam. The 
field marked a is entered from the public road — all the others through the 
lane, as represented. At / there is a bridge— ft and e may be as one field if 
desired. Less land may be left along the ravine, if suitable. The fences 
between c and d, and between a and 6, may be built only on one side of the 
^ ravine, if cattle could be excluded from the timber land. The nearer part 
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of field e might be divided off lor a calf or hog pasture, if desired, by a 
fence running east and west. The entrance road to the house may also pass 
around it to the ri^t, as conyenience may require. 

It will be obeenred that the lane or farm road is kept nearly on a level, a 
most important requisite, although the fields, d and «, entered from it, lie on 
the high ridge. 



PRUNINQ ANO TRAININQ ROSES. 



Thc Bosk, to continue in successful bloom year after year, must be kept 
pruned, and be manured and cuHivated. Without this care, the bui^es will 
become feeble, stunted, and enveloped in thidc and half-dead brush, and 
the flowen will be few and imperfect. With proper management, oa the 
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contrary, the plants may be kept healthy, vigorous, and afford yearly a pro- 
fusion of fulW fJcTtilopiL^d aod beaMiful flowers. 
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It 18 bard to persuade a novice, on setting oat a yonng roie bush, to use 
his knife at all. He "cannot bear" to cut off those long promising shoots. 
The consequence is, his bushes barel j survive the first season, and make little 





Kg. 8. Flff.6. 

or no growth. Had he cut back freely, he would have had perhaps five times 
the amount of stem and shoots by autumn, and that of a most vigorous 
diaraeter. These remarks apply especially to the free growers, ifs for exam- 
ple, the stronger summer and the 
prairie varieties, ^ ^ 

The simplest mode of training n^^ 
is in the form of a 5WA, as shown 
in fig. 1. For the management of 
such, the chief requisites are the 
yearly application of old manure, 
cutting out old wood, and leaving 
but few of the new and best 
shoots. If too many are left, the 
leaves will be crowded and smalf, 
and the flowers less perfectly 
formed. 

TVee Roxes are greatly admired 
when well trained, but they re- 
quire much care. Specimens are 
shown in figs. 2 and 8. They are 
usually made by budding on vigo- 
rous standards about two feet high. 
The buds, when growing, form 
the head. Two modes are pur- 
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sued ; one, to form the head from a nngle bud, as shown by fig. 4 ; and 
the other hf ^ growth of two or three btlds, as in fig. 5. Both modes * 
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have their adTOcates and advaatages, but success depends more on g^ieral 
treatment 

Fig. 5 (on the preceding page,) exhibits the appearance of a tree rose-bash, 
(dirested of its foliage,) after one 7ear*8 growth of tlie three buds. The 
places for cutting back these new shoots are indicated by the letters a and b. 





Six or seven shoots are a sufficient number to be left, of those which will be 
thrown out the second jear— one, the leader, should be upright, the rest 

around it, and the lower 

down the longer the j should 

be, so as to give the head the 

form of half a sphere with the 

flat part downwards, or rather 

the form of the large part of a 

sphere unequally cut. As 

much as practicable, the shoots 

should be made to grow from 

the center outwards, so that 

they may not cross each other 

and form a confused and 

crowded head. Fig. 6 repre- 
sents the tree fully formed 

after some years growth. 
Weeping roses (fig. 7 on 

preceding page,) are produced 

by budding the longer and 

freer growing sorts standard 

height, as in fig. 8, and after- 
Iff-K^ wards bending them down- 

wards and ^Wng them a uniformly drooping form by means of a hoop, 
(figure 9.) It is especially important to keep weeping roses well and ^ 
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unifonnlj pruned. The Prairie roses may be made into handsome weeping 
bushes. 

A mode of forming Pillar roses is described and illustrated on page 27 of 
the second volume of Rural Affairs. Another is represented by fig. 10, 
the support consisting of the trunk of a small tree of cedar or other durable 
wood, the branches being cut within eight or ten inches of the stem. Strong 
growing shoots are formed by first giving a strong root to the rose by means 
of a rich soil and good culture, and then cutting back freely. The taller and 
more rapid growfaig summer roses will do for pillars, but the Prairie roses are 
best Nothing can be finer than the effect produced by the blooming of a 
plant each of the Queen of the Prairies and Baltimore Belle, both trained 
together on one pillar. Fig. 11 is part of a rose pillar with the growth com- 
plete and in full bloom.* 



A BASKET OF PLUMS. 

For some years past the dwarf plum orchard of Ellwanger k Barry of 
Rochester, has excited the admiration of all who have visited their nursery 
at the time of ripening. The high culture, skillful pruning, and assiduous 
labor m destroying the curculio, bestowed on these trees, have given results 
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which we have never seen excelled and rarely equalled. Those magnificent 
varieties, the Bradshaw, Pond's Seedling. Victoria, Sharp's Emperor, and 




" Tbeento wUeh inustmte tlils article are from Copeland*s "Ckrantry Life,' 
uihen of which we are indebted for them. 
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GoUatli, loading the bending 
branches which sustain them, 
are a sight to view I At a re- 
cent visit, they presented us 
with a basket of several speci- 
mens each, of a huge number 
of sorts ; and as many of them 
are comparatively new, we be- 
lieve it will be an acceptable 
service to our pomological 
readers to give figures and 
descriptions of some of the 
most valuable and interesting 
varieties. 

Nelson's Victory, (fig. 1.) — 
Medium in size, roundish oval, 
brownish yellow, with some dull 
red, stone small, free, juicy, 
good.' Its origin is English; the 
growth is vigorous, and it is ex- 
cee<^ngly productive, which, ad- 
ded to its beautiful appearance, 
will make it fine for market 
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Sharp's Empkbor, (fig. 2.) — One of the best market sorts, large, hand- 
some, very showy, resembling Victoria, but the tree is more r^ular, not so 
vigorous, and the shoots less downy. 

Bradbhaw, (fig. 8.) — ^This is a plum of foreignTorigin, remarkable for its 
large size, productiyeness, and vigorous growth of the tree— qualities ren- 
clering it eminently valuable as a market variety. It was described by P. 
Barry in the Horticulturist for 1855. 

It is of laigest size, a large portion of the specimens on thrifty trees 
measuring two and a-quarter inches long, and an inch and seven-eighths cross 
diameter. It is oval in fonp, inclining to obovate, sometimes with a very 
slight neck; suture obtuse; color, dark purple, with a light blue bloom; 
stalk three-fourths to one inch long, set in a narrow cavity ; flesh a little 
coarse, becoming light brownish purple, at first adhering, but nearly free from 
the stone when fully ripe ; juicy, good, slightly acid ; tree erect in growth, 
vigorous ; shoots purple, smooth. Ripens the last of summer. 

Wanoemhkim, (fig. 4.) — Medium in size, oval, suture shallow but distinct, 
color dark blue, stem rather short, set without depression ; flesh greenish 




Fie 6->ViCT0KiA. Fig, 7— Pbtbbs* Tkllow Gagb. 

yellow, jmcy, firm, sweet, rich, •* very good," partly free from the rather 

laige stone. This is of German origin, and is a sort of prune ; the growth . 

Ik is erect, moderately vigorous, and the tree very productive — it is one of the i\ 

TV best of its class. TJ 
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Goliath, (fig. 5.) — Large and hnndsome, roundish oval or roundish oblong, 
usuaUj larger on one side of the suture, color deep red or greenish yellow, 
dark purple in the sun and somewhat mottled ; stalk in a yery deep and nar- 
row cavitj; flesh light brownish yellow, adhering somewhat to the stone, 
juicy, rather coarse or fibrous, with a brisk, sprightly flavor — " good." Eng- 
lish — ^a strong grower and very productive, and bears young — ^profitable. 

Victoria, (fig. 6.) — Large, obovate, suture distinct, stem half an inch long, 
in a rather deep and narrow cavity ; color a fine light reddish purple ; flesh 
yellow, pleasant, *'good,** adhering to the stone. It has been long known in 
some parts of England — stands next to Fondas Seedling in size and beauty, 
and in productiveness, and is a great grower, rather irregular. It is distinct 
from and better than Sharp^s Emperor. 

Petkrs* Yellow Oaoe, (fig. 1.) — Large, nearly oval, somewhat ▼tr3ring or 
irregular in form, stem three-fourths of an inch long, set in a rather deep 
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cavity, which is a little on one side of the plum ; suture distinct, dividmg 
the fruit in slightly unequal portions ; color a rich greenish yellow, with some 
crimson dots towards the sun ; flesh greenish yellow, rich, sweet, " very good." 
Lucombe's Nonsuch, (fig. 8.)— Large, nearly globular, suture distinct, 
color greenish yellow, marbled, or with broad attenuating stripes of yellow- 
ish orange and greenish yellow ; stalks three-fourths of an inch long, m a 
considerable cavity; flesh moderately firm, greenish yellow, sweet when fUll ^ 
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ripe, juicy, " good or very good ;'' adheres to tl)e stone. Shoots smooth. 

Compares fayorably in quality with Imperial Crage. Tree a vigorous 

grower. 

Fellsnbero, or Italian Pruney (fig. 9.) — ffize medium, oval, rather 

pointed at the ends, suture small hut distinct ; color dark purple' with a light 

blue bloom ; stalk an inch long, scarcely sunk at the insertion ; flesh greenish 

yellow, juicy, sweet, "good," ap- 
proaching " very good," free from 
stone. 

PoND*8 Seidlino, ofthe EnglUhy 
(fig. 10.)— Fruit of the largest size, 
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exceedingly showy, often two and a-quarter inches long and an inch and 
seven^ighths in diameter, oboTate and suture small, distinct on one side, 
obscure oa the other, accompanied on both sides by an obscure ridge ; stem 
three-fourths of an inch long, in a small cavity ; color light red, flesh yellow- 
ish, somewhat fibrous, adhering firmly to the stone, sub-acid, of moderate 
flavor, ** good." Shoots smooth — ^ripens middle or latter part of 9 mo. (Sept.) 
The most showy and brilliant of all plums — ^great grower and bearer— quality 
about equal to Yellow Egg. 

Purple Gage, (fig. 11.) — This excellent plum, under whose name a spu- 
rious sort has often been disseminated, is of full medium size, roundish, color 
a dull rich purple, with russet dots and nettings ; stalk an inch long, cavity 
slight, flesh greenish yellow, fine ghiined, juicy, sweet, ** very good," if not 
" best," possessing much of the excellence of the Green Gage. 
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Nkotarins, (fig. 12.)— Fruit large, nearly roimd, sometimefl dightly ap- 
proaching oblong or OTate, suture moderate ; stem quite short, in a deep wide 
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cavity; skin duU rich purple, with conspicuous russet specks; flesh dull 
brownish yellow, somewhat fibrous, juicy, with a sprightly moderate, some- 
what acid flavor — " good " — adheres 
partially to the stone. 

RoTAL Tours, (fig. 13.)— Large, 
(an inch and a-half in diameter,) 
nearly globular, a distinct but 
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shallow suture extending half around, the whole surface plump and obtuse ; 
skin reddish purple in the shade, but very dark purple in the sun, with a 
conspicuous blue bloom ; stalk half an' inch long, set in a small and shallow 
cavity; flesh li^t brown when fully ripe, juicy, quite high flayored, at least 
" very good," according to the pomological scale — ^nearly free from the oval, 
flat stone. An excellent plum. 

Princk Enolebert, (fig. 14.) — ^This plum is a Belgian Tariety. The fruit 
is quite large, oblong-oval, deep blueish purple, with a dense bloom ; the 
stem is rather slender, set in a distinct ring at base, and in a rather deep nar- 
row cavity ; suture distinct ; flesh very juicy and melting, with a pleasant, 
moderately rich and excellent flavor, parting from the stone. The tree is said 
to be a free grow^, and to prove very productive. It ripens the latter part 
of 8 mo. (Aug.) The shoots are downy. 

Princess Yellow Gage, (fig. 15.)— WeU known and an excellent variety. 



NOTES ON STRAWBERHIES. 



Evert year devclopes the character of some new variety of the Straw- 
berry, or reverses or establishes opinions in relation to older sorts. The 
following remarks indicate nearly the results of the experiments of many 
cultivators up to the present time. 

Most of these results confirm the excellence and value of the Triwnphe de 
Gand^ (fig. 1,) which of late years «has been acquiring a high reputation 
for fine quality, hardiness, produo- 
tiveneas and great size. It is a sta- 
minate— resembles Wilson's Albany 
in the dark green color of its leaves, 
and is a strong grower. The writer 
has niieasured berries, two inches 
through the longest diameter. 

Burr's New Pine, now become an 
old variety, still maintains its charac- 
ter for excellence, but the berry is too 
soft and delicate for market, and the 
plants are rather feeble growers. 

As it is a pistillate and requires 9I«. i-TaioxPHa m Ga«b. 

a fertilizer, it is less valued by many on this account. 

Brighton Pine^ (firom Brighton, Mass.,) proves to be a fine reliable sort, 
but could not be classed among the very best 

Hooker^ although an admirable berry — ^large, excellent and productive — is A 
*too liable to winterrkilling for extenuve cultivation. It is true it often /y 

B^O^ 
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escapes disaster, but frequently patches or portions of plantations are de- 
stroyed. Many will, however, retain it to a limited extent on account of its 
high quality. In sheltered positions it may not suffer. 

/oiM, ( Waskinffion of Cincinnati market,) although of second quality in 
flavor, is r^arded by many intelligent cultivators as possessing some very 
valuable qualities for market culture, more espedally for its hardiness, pro- 
ductiveness, and perfect fruit. Its dense trusses of berries always present a 
fine appearance. 

Jenny Lind sustains its character as a good, very early sort — usually quite 
as early as the Scarlet — ^larger, and equal to it in quality. A staminate. 

Moy amending ^ ()xcge^ dark crimson,) holds a respectable rank, but not 
among the first. It is a valuable sort, but is hardly worthy of extensive 
recommendation. 

Prince^ t Magnate has been fully tried by H. E. Hooker and others at Ro- 
chester, but although a fine berry, the plant is of quite feeble growth, and it 
cannot be strongly recommended. 

TVollope^t Victoria (fig. ^,) is a very large, fine variety — sometimes con- 
siderably productive, but oflener rather sparingly so. Still, it will be culti- 
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vated to some extent on account .of its nze, showy appearance and fine 
fiavor. Like the Triomphe de Gand, it appears to be quite hardy. 

Scotfs Seedling, (fig. 8.) Raised by J. Scott of Brighton, Mass. Large 
and showy in a|^[>earance, but of moderate quality. It is worthy a place in 
large collections, and is espedally valuable for its showy appearance and 
great productiveness. A staminate — and a good market sort 

For profuse bearing and extreme hardiness, nothing has yet been found 

equal to Wilson's Albany — these qualities will overbalance the second-rate 

^ flavor, and' it will doubtless long continue a general favorite. But few ^ 
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cultivatOTS will obserre the material differenoe in quality between thiB and 
the more delicious sorts. 

Crimton Cone^ (pistillate,) althougfa'rather small, is still highly esteemed 
by some on account of its hiteneas, good quality, hardiness and productiTe- 
ness. Its firm flesh and brilliant color giro it advantages as a market 
Tariety. 



PRUNING DWARF PBARS. 



It is well known to every intelligent fruit culturist, that there have' been 
many failures with Dwarf Pears. With the bad manner in which they have 
been managed, it is surprismg that there should not have been more. Other 
kinds of trees, as the apple, peach, and cherry, have been generally treated 
with utter neglect, and yet some of them have survived and given tolerable 
returns. Presuming on this success, most planters are determined to compel 
dwarf pears to submit to the same treatment The result has been the ex- 
clamation, " Dwarf pears are a humbug !" 

There is no farm crop cultivated by man, that could endure such a course. 
What would be thought of the farmer who would plant com in an unplowed 
meadow, potatoes in a pasture, and allow carrots to become overtopped with 
a growdi of two feet of pig-weedB and thistles, and after the fiillure that 
would inevitably result, gravely declare, ** Com, and potatoes, and carrots, 
are sheer humbugs." 

Cultivation is quite as essential to the growth of the dwarf pear as to farm 
crops, and other requisites must be super-added. The stocks must be good 
and vigorous, and not like many formerly used. The varieties of the pear 
must be seleeted among those which grow vigorously on quince, which pro- 
bably do not constitute a twentieth part of the whole number of sorts. 
Many fail because they are comparatively unfitted to dwarf growth. Failure 
sometimes results from a cold, thin, or wet soil, and more frequently from a 
want of manuring and suflBcient cultivation. And lastly, a neglect of tho- 
raugh pruning has been a fruitful cause of failure. The former requisites 
have been already treated of in former numbers of the Register; the latter 
may deserve fome further attention. 

T. G. TxoMANS of Walworth, Wayne Co., K. T., one of our most success- 
ful cultivators of the dwarf pear, who has recdved in cash from a single crop 
of the fruit, over $600 from one-third of an acre, or at the rate of $1500 
per acre--4aid frequently nearly as much as this, gives the following excel- 
lent practical directions for the praning of the trees: 

** Kxperienoe has convinced me, that with good trees, of well chosen va- , 
rieties, on any good com land, which is never too wet; and with the culture i 
a good former gives his other crops, and the important — ^nay more, the indis- I 

^C^ ■- -=^=>^ 
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pensable requisite to success — thorough pruning^ no one need fail of attftin* 
ing a degree of success highly satisfactory and profitable. 

A dwarf pear tree should never be*planted at one year old. A good one- 
year-old tree consists of a single upright shoot or stem, from three and one- 
half to five feet high, and should be cut off at about two feet from the 
ground ; and in order to give a smooth, handsome stem or trunk, let the 
buds be rubbed off, to the height of one foot from the ground — leaving on 
the upper portion six to nine buds, more or le^s ; with the tree standing in 
its original position in full vigor, and cut back as above stated, each one <tf 
these buds will throw put a good strong brandi, which gives a- full round dis- 
taff form to' the tree ; and is the time and manner, and the only time, when 
that desirable shape can be given, on which the future form of sjrmmetry 
and beauty so much depends ; and to avoid what is termed a crotched or 
fork-topped tree, in which the two uppermost branches are about of e<iual 
vigor and height, let the second branch from the top be pinched off, when 
about nine inches or a foot long, which will check and weaken it, while the 
uppermost one becomes a strong central leader. Whereas, if the tree be 
transplanted at one year old, and cut back as above stated, the vital forces of 
the tree will be weakened half or three-fourths by transplanting, and, as the 
result, only two or three, (more or less,) of the buds on the trunk, will grow 
so as to form branches, and they perhaps only at the top or all on one »de, 
while the remaining buds remain dormant, never afterwards to be developed, 
as the other branches form new channels^ which will more readily carry the 
sap to the other and upper portions of the tree. 

For transplanting, therefore, let a tree be two years old from the bud, well 
cut back at one year old, and with six to nine main 
branches, which foi-m the frame work or foundation, 
which is to give form and 
character to the future 
tree, with proper care and 
management. 

The annexed cut (fig. 1,) 
will illustrate a two-year- 
old tree, as above descri- 
bed, its lower branches 
about one foot from the 
ground, its upper branches 
being the strongest and 
most upright, and those 
below less vigorous and 
more horizontal. 

I speak of this more 
particularly, for the rea- 
son that all the cuts which 
I have noticed in works 
on Pomology, and in agri- 
cultural papers, represent 
Fig. 1. a two-year-old tree, with 

branches much the longest and strongest at the bottom, and diminishing in 
vigor towards the top, except, perhaps, the center top branch ; while all 
experience illustrates the principle that the sap flows most freely and readily 
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to the upper briuiohefl, giring them vigor, strength and uprigfatneM, to the 
diminution of the same characteristics in those below. 

The dotted lines indicate where the branches should be cut back at the 
time of planting. 

In cutting a tree, with branches formed as abore described, let the leader 
be cut down within four to six inches of the place where the one-year-old 
tree was cut off, and just above a good bud on the side of the tree, over the 
previous yearns cut, thus keeping the leader in a perpendicular position over 
the original trunk or bottom of the tree. 

If the side branches are too horizontal, upper buds are left for their ex- 
tension; if too upright, lower 'buds are left. Side direction may be given, 
if desirable, to fill wide spaces, in the same way. Cut the other branches at 
such a distance from the trunk, that the ends of all of them would form a 
pyramid, the base of which should not be over twelve to sixteen inches in 
diameter, and in smallish trees much less ; thus the lowest branches will be 
left the longest; the object of 



which is to check the natural 
flow of sap to the upper branches, 
and induce it to flow more forci- 
bly to the lower ones, increasing 
the vigor and force of the latter 
as much as possible, which must 
be done at that time, or never. 

Fig. 2 represents a two-year- 
old tree after it has been pruned 
at two years old, and made the 
third yearns growth, and showing 
where it should be cut back at 
thai time. All subsequent prun- 
ing will beooipie easy to any one 
who has attended to these direc- 
Uons thus far — observing the 
same principles, thinning out or 
catting back any secondary or 
other branches, as shall seem ne- 
cessary to admit light and air, or 
give vigor or symmetry of form 
to the tree ; but as the greatest 
force of sap will flow to the cen- ^ 
tral and upright branches, they ^ 
will need to be cut back most, 
retaining as near as may be the 
pyramidal form ; ever bearing in 
mind this fact, that no one prunes 
too much; and, after having 
pruned well and gathered rich 
harvests of luscious pears, if you 




Fig. 8. 



still wish to grow them larger and better than ever before, prune a little » 
closer, and that result will certtdnly be attained ; and the vigar^ beavig and JL 
^'svit^ of your trees will be increased thereby." 7y 
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In addition to the figures (1 and 2,) illustrating the mode of pruning, 
we add an accurate portrait of a dwarf pear, eight years old, and in fuU 
bearing, (fig. 3 on preceding page.) It was sketdied by the author of 
the Register, from one in a nearly uniform row of the Louise Bonne of 
Jersey, growing on the grounds of Ellwanger & Barry of Rochester, and 
which had produced fine specimens of fruit at the rate of 600 bushels per 
acre, selling readily on the trees for three dollars per bushel 



STRUCTURES FOR GREEN-HOUSE PI.ANTS. 




The simplest mode of keeeping green-house plants through winter is in 
pits. It is applicable to such as remain nearly or quite dormant until spring. 
A cold pit requires no fire, but frequent attention as the weather changes. 
The simplest kind is represented in the annexed cut, (fig. 1,) showing a sec* 
tion. It is made as follows: 
Select a sheltered piece of 
ground; if it has not natu- 
ral drainage to a depth of 
three feet, an underdrain 
must be made. Four feet 
by eight, or four by twelve, 
is a convenient size. Dig it • ^^ i* 

three feet deep, insert in it scantling posts, Bj B, rising six inches above the 
surface in front, and eighteen inches above at the rear, which will give the 
roof a slope. Nail boards, c, <;, to these posts inside, leaving about six 
inches space between the' boards and the earth sides to fill with tan or ma- 
nure. Above ground, nail boards outside the posts, making a space to be 
filled with well-rammed tan. The top is to be covered with hot-bed sash, 
and if double, the pit will be more perfectly secured from frost. The bottom 
is filled a few inches with small stone, to effect drainage, and with nearly a 
foot of tan to set the pots in. Goal ashes will answer the purpose of tan. 
The object is to secure ventilation, dryness, and warmth. 

After being placed in the pit in autumn, the plants should have as mudi 
air- as possible, when the weather is not positively freezing, to harden them. 
When winter is at hand, the outside is lined with tan or leaves, ff^ ff^ se- 
cured by means of a second set of posts with boards, /*, /, two feet outside 
the sash. Additional leaves, t, t, outside may be applied in severest 
weather, and a covering of mats and straw, Ice, on the double sash, will be 
If single sash only are used, an earlier and heavier coating of 
straw will be required. 

The chief care needed is to give fresh air whenever the weather is miM, 
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and to protect from freezing during intense frost. , Salvias, Scarlet (Geraniums, 
&c., may be wintered in pits, and being kept quite dormant, grow more Tigo- 
rously in spring than if kept warm by the fire heat of a green-house. The 
chief objection is that instead of being an ornament, this pit rather disfigures 
the grounds. 

One of more finished appearance is represented by fig. 2. The lower 
walls, 6, 6, are built with openings, so as to admit warm aur firom the ferment- 




i 



Fif.1 
tmg manure filling the spaces (f, d, and allow it to pass into the apartment 
occupied with plants. When necessary during v^ery cold weather, additional 
heat is given through the hot water pipes, h A, which may pass from the 
kitchen boiler, if the pit is near the kitchen. The pots stand on a wooden 
lattice floor, and the water which falls from the pots is caught by a layer of 
coal ashes below, which keeps the space dry. The brick walls, k Jb, nine 
inches thick, are hollow, which makes them better non-conductors than if 
solid. The doors, //, are made to shut down on the manure in the spaceg 
d d The sash in told 
weadier is covered with 
mats and shutters. 9-[ 

For plants, which from 
their partly dormant or 
growing condition, require . 
more warmth and air du- 
ring winter, a green-house 
or conservatory is requi- 
site. If neatly kept and 
arranged with taste, it be- 
comes exceedingly inte- 
restmg and attractive in 
the depth of wmter, (fig. 8.) 
A Cfonaervatiw Pit^ 
combining the advantages 




Fig. 3. 



of a pit and conservatory, is represented in fig. 4 on the next page, copied 
firom CopelatuTM Country Idfe^ to which work we refer for full directions for 
its construction, and minute details for management. Its floor is about three 

^c:^= 




FJs. 4— OoMBUTATtTB Pit. 
feet below the surface of the ground, and the whole may be i^iaced t>n the 
south side of a dwelling. The pipes for hoi water used in heathig it, are 
shown at a a; table for pots at b ; plank for front side of the pit at ^; floor 
atdf; and trellis for the .climbers at e. There are yentilators at bottom and 
at top, capable of being shut close or coTered with wire-gauze. The 
cost of such a house, 18 by 30 feet, if of wood, is estunated at $600; of 
brick, $800. 
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UTaWI Cmses. 

Those fho Ikve attempted to ciiltiyate gre^i-hoase plants in rooms, naye 
met with tuso serious drawbacks. One is the liability to become coated with 

dust, and the other is the dryness of 
the air, whidi is greatly increased j>y 




Flg;5. VIc6w 

store beat For these reasons there ve but few plant9 that will endure for 

a long time in common Uving ro<Hns. To obviate these difficulties, the Ward 

Case has been constructed. 

It consists edsen^ly in 

covering Uie plants with 

glass. Thi3 protects them 

from dust, and by confining 

the mobturo which is con- 
stantly . exhaled by the 

leaves j gives them a humid' 

atmosphere. It also assists 

matemUy in eqitaU^ng ^h^. 

temperature, and shleldij^ 

from the effects of the*su3- 

den changes which may oc- 
cur in ti^e^0Qm.r Foi^ these 

reasons, the paire of plants 

in these c^eg, i§ inuch di- 

minii^hed. 
Pig, 5 represent^ the seo- 
\ Uon of a fmall aB,d simple 
y case—made by covering a 

^c^*- — 
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casViron viuie of plants with * large bell glass. Fig. 6 is a cast-iron 
basket of plants, without the glass cover. Fig. 1 is the common Ward Case, 
attached to a table, and made about three feet long and two feet wide. The 
glass is nearly two feet high, besides the pyramidal cap. 

A simpler and cheaper form of construction is shown in fig. 8, (on next 
Jk page,) which is made of wood, and oo^ieMd with window sash. If well con- 
'^ structed and neatly kdpt, ft will have a very ornamental appearance. When ' 
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kept in a room sulject to ooeasioiiai cold below fineeziDg, the proper tempera- 
ture may be maintained by the following contrivance. Let the pots stand on 
an iron or copper tray, (the pots be- 
ing supported^ if heavy, by iron bars,) 
beneath which is soldered a convex 
round piece of sheet copper, so as 
to form a flat boiler beneath the tray. 
A tube through the tray above admits 
filling the boiler and allows the escape 
of the steam ; a small tube and cock 
below allows the water to be drawn 
off. A lamp placed under the boiler, 
heats the water and keeps the plants 
sufficiently warm. 

Wiimow Case, (fig. 9.)— This is mmilar to the Ward Case, but is placed 
against a -wmdow, (a bay window being best,) and thus receives a strong 
light. It likewise occufnes but little space. The shelves may be so made 
that aU the water thrown upon them, and over the plants, by means of a 
syringe, runs down through the disdiarge pipe into the pail. A pan made 
of sheet 2inc turned up at the edges, and covering the floor under the case, 
serves to protect the floor from any drip of water from above. 

AavABiuM, (fig. 10.) — An interesting ornament for a library or cabinet, is 
a water-tight glass case, supplied with water plants and fi^. The water 
plants alone will not flouri^, and the water becomes coated with green sUme ; 
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but the addition of minute shell-fish and other small aquatic ai^mals, renders 
the water dear, and each causes the other to thrive. Some •skill and expe- 
rience are necessary to adjust the proper number or quantity of each, for 

their best success. 

-■•♦•■■ 

Travsluosht Paimt FOft GuL88. — To give the glass of green-houses, win- 
dows, &e., jkbe same character as is possessed by ground glass, grind sugar of 
Jj^ lead in oil. Dilate it greatly with spirits of turpentine, and put on with a ^ 
7j brush, very tliinly, keeping the brush dry or with but little on at a thne. 
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HOW TO 03TAIN FRUIT IN NEW PLACES? 

T^m if «B iDcpufj IJMit often oocnrs in the minds of many owners of new 
placet^ OF who have biuU new houses on nnimproved spots. We can inform 
such V residents that much may be done towards an immediate supply, with 
propor selec^on and management — ^and that the assertion which they often 
hear^ that " it wiU take a life-time ta get fruit '* from a new plantation,- is an 
absufd error. 

Thji ^plk^est-vetorn i» from planting Strawberries. If set out eavly m 
sprinli;^ they ^ilt hear «, moderate crop the same season. We have repeatedly 
ohtiiiied fin^.ripe berries s^V^n we^ from the day th^ were set out; xod. 
in one instailce where transplanted ^late ^th a ball of earth to each plants in 
less than^» Weeks. The second year, if the bed is kept clean, the product 
will be abundant*' -Wilson's Albany will safely yield any year, a bushel from 
a sqqftre foj, or. about tw9 fluiuts a day. for halT a month. 
/ MtU^melpn^ Kad Wdtermelons will yield their defidoof products fbur 
months after planting.' 

OooieberriBs^ Ourra^Sy lieupherrteeytokd BlaekherrieB, all bear at about 
IhO'SfiDie period from the thne of setting out . Good-sized gooeeberry.pIantSj 
ekjA fao^ akxd a>half ;hSgh,'^U give a good crop for bushes of their size, the 
seix>n(^yjeaf.: Wehayehadabushel of Cherry currants, the third summer- 
after setting oujt q}xitfi, SfOtXi plants, from a row thirty feet long. A bush of 
Bripckle> Orange caspberry has been known repeatedly to bear about a 
hiAii^red b^es the sleune year that it was transplanted— ^the fruit, hewev^, 
Wnot full size! ., 

; ' I)watf Peart ^ ^e right sorts, and under ri^t maDtgement, <>ome 
quickly into bearing. If at the common age when set out, or two years from 
the bud, the most prolificTiocts-giTe some returns the second year, and more 
aftierwards. plpUtt* trees, tf carefully removed, produce larger cfops — ^we have 
seen a treera ' the Lmt&BoBjBie of Jersey, six years old when transphmted, 
bearing a bp ISelHlie second summer afterwards; but mufjh care is required 
for removi4s siib||^Ii^ trees^ and they are .not subsequently so thrifty as 
younger ihusj , Hbd cenaequaUly do not yieU such escj^Uent fruit Among 
the dwaifrlie m^Uoii^ bear f|ie|Qn,.aiie Lonise Bonne of Jersey, Doyenne d*Ete, 
White Dpy^ne, Giffard, Fontenay Jalousie, Josephine de Malines, &c The 
following soHs bear nearly as early on pear stock. Viz: Bartlett, Seckel, 
Winter l^elis, Washington, Onondaga, Howell, Passe OoIumr', Julienne. 

Grapes afford fruit soon — usually beginning to bear the second and third 
year. The Isabella, York Madeira, Diana and Delaware, are particularly re- 
ifHEVBom^T^M foir thJis purpose at. the north, and t]^e Catawba may be addedfor 
.tibleijiWiUeStaj^ whereyerit doesnot rot , ! .\ 

, ,i)war/. J^pples s'hourd not be entirely overlooked In the Itet' of earl^ 
bea^i^ 'Half a peck per tree is often obtained the thud year fi^ih fhfe most 
productive sorts. 

. A good supply of all the preceding, will be suffident to fimiish a family 
with 'these wnoleeome luxunes from within a year -or two of occo^fhi^-en- 
tirely new premiseg; and wiU not only ti3A greatly to the cossets aip^k at- 
tmciionsof fapme, bat contribute materially to the. onifonn, health,.^. t^^ 
ooci){Mnl% - . • • . 
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DOMESTIC POTTLTRY. 
TARISTIKB, REARIN€h AM'D MiAKA<»EMEHT.* 




Orifl^in •! Domestic fowls. 
. Nxxi to Jthe Dog, the Fowl has been the in90t ooD^taot •ttendant opon man 
in Ms migrationfl and his occupation of strange lands. The canuv<H«ua diet 
of the dog is one main cause of his pre-eminence. But, search whei« you 
wHi,'ezeept in the very highest k^udes, apd you wfll find fowls aliaFtng in 
the possession and settlement obtained by poan. 

What is the earliest date of poultry-keeping? No one positirely knows. 
tt is believed by some tthat it is coeval lAth the keeping of sheep by Abel, 
and the tilling the ground by Gain---a supposition which cannot be far from 
probability, if there is any. foundation for the legend, that Oomer, thd oldest 
son of Japhet, took a surname from the cock. By some writers they were 
supposed to be of Persian origin. The acquisition of the species has not. in 
all probability been an easy eonquest ; to succeed in bringmg them into com- 
plete, boufdi^e, 1^ long series of attempts and cares has doubtless preceded the 
tuoqesses we now fnjoy. They have since been propagated and introduced 
into general use thz»ughout the whole world, frt)m east to west, from the 
burning dimate of India to the frozen zone. Among every polished nation 
on earth, and even among nations half-civilized but united in sedentary socie- 
ties, there is no country habitation around where fowls, more or less nume- 
rous, are no^ met with, which man rears, shelters and nourishes, and which 
are called cocks and ^m^ , They, may be looked up(m as a blessini^to hu- 
maiBty,^ «od.«c^.a species which art hajs abliOBt entirely wrested fnm nature. 
Fowls are everywhere seen in a domestic state, and wild ones are scarcely to 
bci found anywhere; it is not long mnce it w«b fontiTely knoim where the 
l^ter still exist, in small quantities. 

Aristotle, who wrote about 350 yean before. Christ, speaks of them as 
fruniliarly as a natural historian of the present day would. The Boman au- 
thors of the Christian en recorded that they classed into such a number of 
distinct varieties as could only have been the result of long cultivation. 

" Among the modems," says Olivier de Serres, "I am the first that had 
seen fowls in a state of liberty. In traveling over the gloomy and inextrica- 
ble lorests of Quiana, when the dawn of. day began to appear, amidst the 
immense woods of lofty trees which fall under the stroke of time only, I 
often heard a crowing simihir to that of our cocks, biut only weaker. The 
oonsiderBble distance which separated me firom every inhabited place, could 
not allow one to think this crowing produced by d<HneBtloated birds ; and the 
native! of those parts, who were in company with me, assured me it was the 

* Written for the Anooal Reglflter of Boral Affain, hj 0. N. BainNT. 
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voice of wild cocks. Every one of the colony of Cayenne who has gone very 
far up the conntry, gives the same aiooonnt of these wild fowl, «nd I have 
seen one myself. Tliey have the same forms, the fleshy comb on the head, 
the gait of onr fowls, only thai they are smaller, beio^ hardly larger tfaaa the 
common pigeon ; their plumage is brown or rufous.'* 

Some older travelers have spoken betore c^ these wild fowl of South 
America. The Spaniard Acosta, provincial of the Jesuits of Peru, has posi- 
tively said ** tliat fowls existed there before the arrival of his countrymen, 
and that they/rere called in the language of the country, lo/pa, and their 
eggs jwwft)." 

But a learned traveler, to whom ornithology in particular is indebted for 
many capital discoveries, M. Sonneret, has again found the species of wild fowl 

on the antique land of India, 
in the mountains of the 
Ohautes, which separate Mal- 
abar from Gorsmandel. More 
successful than other travel- 
era, M. Sonneret took home 
two birds, a male and a fe- 
male, of tiie Indian tribe, and 
publnAied a description of 
them in his TVaveh to the 
Indies and China; and he 
has taken them to be tiie pri- 
mitive stock, whence had 
sprung all the tribes of our 
domestic fbwi. 

Sonneret speaks sfightly of 
Dampier, who mentions that 
Fig. l-SoKHKBn's VofWL. jje saw wild cocks in the In- 

dian Archipelago — ^naturally enough concluding that in this Jungle fowl he 
had found the primitive stock. Subsequent inquiries have, however, eon- 
firmed the statements of Dampier, not only as to the existence of species of 
wild fowl in the Indian Archipelago, but it is also admitted that the Bankiva 
species in Java, and the Jago species in Sumatra, more nearly approximate to 
our common fowl than that now under consideration, and to which Sonneret 
refers. Upon the whole, it seems that our varieties of domestic fowl proceed 
from mixtures 6f original species. Practical observers arrive at mudi the 
same conclusion on this point with scientific naturalists. It is thus, for in- 
stance, considered in In(£a that our Game cock originated from a mixture ot 
the Jungle cock with wild species in Malay and Ohittagong. Altogether, 
however, it must }ye lidmitted that on this disputed point, very little is actually 
known ; and the domestication of the bird ascends to such remote antiquity, i l 
I tiiat it seems hopeless to ascertain the original species with preciaioio. TV 

— — ^e:^ 
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Tbb Bankita Junols Fowl. — ^This beautiful bird (fig. 2) is found wild in 
Jwrm^ and la tha moat dnmnntive of ita genus, and the sIocIl to which our 

own Bantams are generally and 
with mueh prolttability assigned. 
The Tery term Bantam, a town 
and district of JaTa, is sufficient 
to establish the fact. 

An account has been giren of 
an imported pair of Bankira fowl, 
from whicli, however, no progeny 
was obtained, either pure or from 
Bantam hens that were introduced 
into their aviary; they retained 
their unsociable demeanor to the 
last ; and after slaughtering seve- 
ral Bantams that had thus been 
placed with them, they themselves 
at last fell victims to the superior 
strength of a Game hen. 
fig. S—Biincivi JuvGLB Fowl. A larger variety of Jungle 

fowl, or perhaps a distinct species, is found on the continent of India, which 
closely resembles the Black-breasted (xame breed of England. It tenants the 
jnngles, and in some districts Is very abundant. 

Thb Great Malay Fowl. 
— ^This gigantic breed of fowls 
(fig. 8) is in high ^''pute with 
many writers as a supposed 
link between the wild and the 
tame race of fowls. It un- 
doubtedly descended from the 
Kulm or gigantic cod^ which 
is a native of Java, Sumatra, 
and pvobably in all other parts 
of Soathem Asia. It is still 
found on the islands named. 
Travelers inform us that it b 
kept in a domestic state not 
only in India, but in the Ma- 
lay peninsula, in Cochin-Ghina 
and Ghina, from whence they 
are now occasionally imported. 
It has long been known in . 
Europe and America, although jSl 
it is only ^thin the last few Tj 

— <=^ 
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appears 
scarcely 



years that mndi attention has been directed towards it m tiius comtij. Pre- 
vious to the introduction of the more quiet Cochin, Shan^bw aodBnihmai who- 
ever required size resorted almost of necessity to the Mahiy blood, and a cross 
of it probably prevails in all the larger breeds. The trifling differences which 
appear in the kinds mentioned, Martin attributes to the influence of domesti- 
cation and accidental crosses. It is unquesti<H»bly the parent stock of the 
kinds now known under the names of Cochin, Ghittagong, Java, Brahma at^ 
Shanghai 

The l»:eed in its pure state is generally not handsome, either in form or 
plumage, and its flesh is coarse and wanting in flavor. The cock (represented 
in fig. 8,) shows the greatest purity, and indicates the least departure from 
the original. 

WniTE-rACED Spanish Fowl. — ^Until quite recently few specimens of this 
noble race of fowls (fig. 4) have found their way into this country. At tiie 

period of Mowbray^s 
writing, it 
they were 
known. 

Like tliQ Black Fo- 

laadi the plumage of 

. t^ Spanish fowl «9 

i e^^peeted to be en- 

. tirely of that glossy 

sable color, except 

glancing greenish 

tl^ts on some feath- 

eis. This, with its 

quafity^ being one 

of the "everlasting 

layers," makes it a 

favorite where 6ggs 

only are wanted. 

The cock- is a no- 
ble, stately bird, and 
possesses excellent 
symmetry. The hen 
is also of golod size 
and good figure. The combs of both cock and |ien are very largely deve- 
loped, single, deeply indented, and of a bright scarlet ; the gills or wattles 
are very long and pendulous ; eyes veiy bright and sfHrited ; beak moderate 
in size and a little hooked ; face, cheeks and ear-lobes perfectly white, with a 
bluish tinge underneath, the white extending round the eye,' wWch increases 
with age, especially in the female ; neck of moderate l^igth, but strong ; 
body round and dose-feathered ; wings of medium size ; rather long |n the ^ 




fig. 4-T&I WHira-ritjiD Stajtisb Towls. 
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leg, which 18 of ft dark bluish color ; tail a good plume and carried high ; a 
lofty carriage. In the hen — head and beak neat and of a moderate size ; 
eyes bright ; comb single, large and pendulous, and falls over ; face white, 
ihe white extending round the eye ; neck of moderate length, neatly set on ; 
body long and breast broad ; wings of middle size ; tail long, well squared, 
and carried upright ; plumage as in the cock, but less brilliant. 

Spanish hens are very celebrated for laying very large, quite white eggs, of 
a peculiar shape, being very thick at both ends, and yet tapering off a little 
at each. It !s generally conceded, we believe, that Spanish hens will lay 
more pounds of eggs ih the year than any other variety. And when we 
come to speak of them as layers, our award of pnuse can hardly go too far, 
either as to actual number of eggs laid or their actual annual weight, varying 
from 2f to t\ ounces, and somethnes reaching 4 ounces each. 

We cannot too touch insist upon the value of pullets for laying purposes 
in liie autumn and winter after they are hatched. No fowls can surpass the 
^Minish in this respect It is believed they are also more precocious in their 
constitution, and that in consequence the pullets lay at an earlier age than, 
those of other breeds. 

Asiatic Fowls.— Under this head we embrace the Cochin, Brahma, Chit- 
tagong and Shanghai. All these fowls take their names from the coimtry and 
riverfi of their nativity.' 

During the last ^fteen years many hnportations of fowls har« been made 
fh>m India, China, and ^where, that are mueh superior li^size, laying 

quidities, and their general 
domestic habits, to our com- 
mon fowls. Among the 
Asiatic fowls the Shanghais 
have occupieid a promixfii^nt 
position; not, however, as 
the best among us, as many 
have contended, but as a 
fi^l in many respects supe- 
rior to our common breed; 
ani the same may be said of 
.to ^JPoiluna and Cochin. 
*The Brahmas are generally 
acknowledged to be at the 
head of the list in regard to 
size^ weighing at maturity 
from twenty-two to twenty- 
ux pounds per pair. 
FIf . S— AsiATio Fowls. There seems to be consid 

erabl^difRsrence of opinion as to whether the Cochins, Brahmas and Shang- 
^ bais are yaricties or distinct breeds. We firmly believe they are one and the 

-^r- ■ -<^=>\ 
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same. One thing is certain — the breed we hare in this eountry as Cochin 
Chinas are plentiful about Shanghai. " Are Cochin and Shanghai fowls the 
same ?" We have always entertained the ophiion that they are, and as we 
have always inyariably found that fowls imported from China into this coun- 
try, whether feather-legged or plain-legged, whether daxk-plumaged or li^t- 
plumaged, came hither directly or indirectly, either from ^langhai or its 
vicinity, we haye long since concluded that Cochin, Brahma and Shanghai 
were of one family. 

CharacterUtic9. — The pullets of all AsiaUc fowls begm to lay at fire 
months old. The eggs are small at first, but they are numerous, when liberal, 
feeding and warm dry shelter are proTided. The egg of the hen averages %^ 
ounces ; it is rounded almost equally at each end, so that its shape may be 
strictly described oval — an expression, notwithstanding its derivaticm, that is 
by no means applicable to the eggs of some fowls. In color it varies frdm 
different shades of buff to a tint approaching cinnamon, and the shell is unu- 
sually strong. 

There is considerable difference in the Asiatic fowls, some of which are 
loose-jointed, crane-like concerns, with legs long enough to step over a pretty 
high fence ; these are a disgrace to the tribe. Many persons owning fowI» of 
this description have, after a short trial, discarded them, and justly conclude 

that there is a great deal of 
** gammon" in the *^kue 
and cry *' about fancy poul- 
try. 

OOLDXN CbCTTAOONAS. — 

This is a new and we be- 
lieve the last variety of 
Asiatic fowl introduced into 
this country. We found m 
possession of the late David 
£ly of Bochester, who was 
a great fancier of fowls, a 
small lot of Asiatic fowls, 
which appeared to us as be- 
ing far superior to any other 
of the large breeds. On 
inquiring their origin, Mr. 
Ely informed us tiiat he 
Fig. 6— Golden Spangled Chittagonos. obtained them through a 

friend in New-York, from the master of a vessel direct from China, and that 
they were called Pheasant-colored Chitta^ongs. He had bred them two 
years, and found them valuable as early layers and good breeders. He had 
at the time we first saw them in his yard, nine pullets and one cock, and the 
ten he assured us weighed over 90 pounds. They were as much alike " as 




rr 
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two peas" — all aeemed to have been cast in one moald, both in form and 
color. 

The peonliar beauty of the Spangled Ghittagong fowl is oertainlj in their 
rieb pluaaage, which renders them objects of attention and interest to the most 
casoai obserrer. Their general appearanee has much of the Cocliin diameter. 
Tiiey are extcemely docile and tame in their habits, and a three-foot fence is 
sufficient to restrain them within presorSbed boundaries, on which account we 
most assuredly bdicTe them one of the best breeds for the poor man and the 
farmer, considering them, as we do, not hs fancy but only as prodncttve stock. 

Th» OstncH Fowt. — ^This valuable variety, we have understood, first 
originated in Bucks County, Pcnn. ; hence they were called by some the 
'' Bucks Ck>unty " breed. 

The spedmens from which our portraits were taken, were presented to the 
writer by a gentleman of Boston, who informed us he procured them fitna 



f 




Fig. 7— Tot Ostricb Fowl. 
Ifaryl&nd, where they were known as the ** Ostrich Fowl.^^ In a letter ac- 
companying the fowls he says, ** This breed are the largest of fowls, and from 
them you will obtun the largest sized eggs. I have had eggs from this breed 
weighing ^\ ounces avoirdupois weight," &c. 

Dr. Kitridge of N. H. frimished the writer with the following information 
regarding the "Booby Fowl," which, from his description, we take to be the 
"Ostrich Fowl" under a different name. He says, "Booby is a large fowl, 
weighing from dx to nine pounds. Of those I received, the smallest weighed 
six pounds, the largest seven and a-half pounds ; the cock almost nine pounds. 
Their invariable color is a black ground with white spots all over them ; the 
1^ are black ; they are shaped like a turkey. They are great layers, and 
^ are not so much inclined to nt as the common hen, laying forty or fifty eggs ^ 
before they are broody. I procured mine from Montgomery county, Penn.** 




-^^i 
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The color of the oock U a diirk blue-black, idth the aids of his tetberd 
tipped with white ; wings tinged with a yellow or gold color; hackles dark 
glossy blue; rose dr double comb, and watUeslai^; bold, lirelj carriage and 
a stately walk. The hen does not differ mudi from the code in eolor, and Is 
Tery similar in form, being de^, pku&p and thick set In body ; legs short, of 
medium size, and of a dark color; she has a high sin^^ comb, serrated, gon- 
erally falling over one side ; wattles large. . 

They are esteemed good layers, good ntters and good mothers ; tiie eggs 
)arge and nutritious ; the flesh unlike the Malay, but white, firm, tender, and 
fine-flavored. We consider them fully equal to the Dorking, axid they wiere 
the fowls usually caponixed in PennsylTania and New-Jersey, weiglii&g from 
sixteen to eighteen pounds the pair. Since the introduction of the Asiatic 
fowls, tiiey seem to hare disappeared, for we hear nothhig of them at tiie 
present time. 

The Dorkino. — The colored Dorking has of late been a great favorite in 
this country, and bred to great size and beauty. The Grey Dorking is a large, 
plump, compact, square made fowl, with short white 1^ and ample fumidi- 
ing. Our portrait (fig. 8) represents a Grey Dork^g cock, with a double or 

rose comb, which is 




regarded 

tial poinlt ^They are 

ccmsidered iniieh more 

hsadf thjia tlie white 

variety. 

The great \il&9 well 
deserved reputation 
which this bre^^ of 
fowls has acquired in 
Enghmd, arises more 
from thejsnperior qual- 
ity of its flesh over 
^ that of other fowls, 
than from its beauty of 
^^^—- form, splendor of plu- 
Hg.'S— Rosb-oombDorkiko. mage, the quantity and 

fflze of its eggs, or the weight of its body. It is chiefly for the whiteness and 
delicacy of its flesh that the Dorking fowl is valued, when s^nred at table. 

The White rose-combed is the Dorking of old fanciers. A writer in the 
Poultry. Chronicle holds with this opinion, and says **the o/cf Dorking, the 
pure Dorking, the only Dorking, is the WTiite Dorking," The same writer 
curtly describes it as " of good size, compact and plump form, with short 
neck, short white legs, five toes, a full rose comb, a large breast, and a. plu- 
mage of spotless white." As regards size, the White Dorkii^ is generally i 
f i^erior to the colored bird, but in this respect it only requires attention ai»d { 
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odrefol breeding. The greatest drawfotck in rearing Doiidngs is tlie delicacy 
of tiw ohMkeoa. On a fina genial soil, with a good range, they wHl do well ; 
but wi&ont these advantages the diickens die off, and tl)e hens prove indif- 
feTCnt iayerSi. 

Thb DoMiSKiini TbwL.— This much neglected and oreriooked fowl there 
IB -good reason to befi«ro is old and distinet, tl^pugh it is generally looked up- 
on as a mere ^'fium-yard fowl " — ^that is, the acddental result of promiscuous 

crossings -But there are seen 
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t€i be repeated, generation after 
generatioh, the counterparts of 
whic^ are to be found here and 
there, scattered over ^^e whole 
country. 

For all the purposes of a 
really good domestic fowl — 
whether for productiveness, 
easy keeping, laying qualities, 
quantity and flavor .of meat, 
maternal duties, disposition, 
beauty of form, or hardiness, 
after a careful comparison of 
sorts, we have come io the 
conchiston that ihe I)ominique 
fowl Saone of the best ' This' 
is saying much. We know, in 
their favor, but to our fan% 
they have no superiors among 



aU the varities in this country. And those who wish to stock their poultry- 
yvdB wkfa fowls of the most desirable shape and sise, clothed in rich and va- 
riegated plumage, and not expecting perfection, are willing to overlook one 
or two pinnts, the Dominiques are the breed to be at once selected. • The hens 
in addition to/thefar color, have a larg^ comb, whidi, when they are in high 
health,* adds very much to theur brilliant appearance, particuUrly if ieen in 
bright sunshine. The cocks are magnificent. Thehr peculiarly square built 
form displays to the graitest advantage. The breeder and the cook behold 
with delight their short legs, their broad breasts, the smill proportion of oflal, 
and the large quantity of high flavored and good profitable fl(^. When fat- 
ted and served at taMe, the flavor and appearani:^ of their meat are inferior to 
none. They are not everlasting layers, but at due and convenient Ihtervals 
manifest the desire of sitting. In this respect they are steady sitter^ a^d good 
modiers wiien the little ones appear. The pretailing color is a slaty blucj undu: 
laifed and l^baded with black idl over tiie obdy, forming bands of various vTidths. 
Jk The oocfai are of the same color as the hens, with now and tlien golden hackles 
7y and brass-colored wings. The legs, feet and bill, are light flesh color or yellow. 

©C»> ■ '^D^ 
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To keep the race hardy, healthj and prolific, the best remedy that can be 
desired is to mtroduce a fresh, wdl selected cock or two into the yard every 
second or third year at &rthest 

The Golden Spangled Hamburg fowl, of which fig. 10 is a good ilhntralaoB^ 
is known hi-some 8ecti<»is of England as the ''Golden Pheasant,** from flie 




flupposed resonblance of 
its ^Mmgled feathers, espe- 
cially in the case of some 
ci the hens, to llhose of 
the English cock pheasant ; 
and "Red Caps,** hi allu- 
fflon to theur fiery-colored 
combs; ** Golden Mooney** 
firom the moon-Hke shape 
of the spangle marks. In 
one district of Lancashire 
they are kept to an extent 
which has procured for 
them the name of '* Bolton 
^^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ Bays.** They have also 

-■;^:2^r^?;,7r^i^ b^u known as "Dutdi 

He 10— GoLDBi Spahgud Hambuso Fowl, £yery-day Layers.** 

The Golden Spangled Hamburg cock is a perfectly beautiful bird ; nothing 
but a full fflzed drawing, colored, can ^ve an adequate idea of the extremely 
rich coloring and brilliant lustre of his plumage. 

The comb of the cock is a very full developed rose, about one and a.half 
to two inches broad, and running into a pike behind ; wattles large, rounded, 
and, like the comb, of an intense red ; ear-lobes white and large ; hadde a 
rich copper with black markings, though in some of the best specimens both 
hackle and saddle feathers are rounded, and have the perfect spangle at their 
extremity; wings barred by the spangle of their coverts; breast, thighs, and 
lower part of the body nearly black; tail full, erect, flowing, and hnrnzed 
throughout ; legs and feet clean and of a dark color. They stand about nhK- 
teen inches high, and weigh on an average five pounds and a-half. 

The hen has a small rose comb, shaped like the cocks; ear-lobes white; 
with body, the lower part excepted, spangled as in the ocxk; neck darker 
than the body. Her tail is full, and tipped with black like the Sebright Ban^ 
tam. Height about sixteen indies, and weight about four and a-half pounds. 
The hens are the most perfect patterns of neatness of make, but a little 
under sise ; excellent and continuous layers without sitting, for they do not 
seem to have time for that slow process. The flesh is excellent, skin tender, 
and but little ofial. Eggs abundant, rather small, very white, and sligfatly 
tigering at one end. Their constitution appears to us less robint than some 
other varieties. 
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They are rather impatient of restraint, are great foragers, and add greatij 
to the embellishment of the lawn or pleasure grounds. 

Ths Bolton Grit is a fine plump, hardy Inrd, and when bred to nicety 
can scarcely be distingaished from each other when apart ; and when so bred 
there is not a more beautiful fowl amon^ our doro^c poultry. They are 

esteemed first-rate egg pro- 
ducers, poor sitters, but can 
hardly fail to be a satisfacto- 
ry and desirable every-day 
fowl 

Mowbray.says of the Cre- 
ole or BcHUm Oreys : " This 
variety, apparently the crack 
breed of then: vicinity, but 
entirely unknown in the me- 
tropolis, is described by Rev. 
Mr. Ashworth, vicar of 
Famworth, as follows : — 
'Small-sized, short in the 
leg, and plump in the make. 
The color of the genuine 
kind is invariably pure white 
FSs. U—Ths Boltoh Gkit. in the whole lappel of the 

ne* ; body white, thickly spotted with black bars at the extremity of the tail ; 
they are chiefly esteemed as very constant layers, though their color would 
make them good table fowl.' *' 

The hens, if young, continue to lay nearly throughout the year, which en- 
titles them to rank among the best egg producers ; but the eggs, which are 
white and small, about the size of those of the game hen, weighing about one 

and a-half ounces each, 
are rich and fine fla- 
vored. As they seem to 
have no desire to incu- 
bate, it is advisable to 
hatch their eggs under a 
conomon hen. 

They are, like the 
Hamburg, rather impa- 
tient of confinement, ond-- 
suoceed best when they 
can have the run of a 
pasture or common. They 
are light on the wing, 
and seven-feet 






fig; IS— Ttaa Qamb Wawu 
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when liiey are intended to be confined, will not be more than sufficient height 
for then* safe custody. 

Of all breeds the Game (fig. 12, preceding page) is generally cobMdered 
the most beantiftil, whether we look to Oontonr or ta coloring. The cock 
carries himself proudly and yet graeeftAly; his port and bearii^ prOdaim his 
fiery ^rit and imdaunted mettle, whi^h endure CTcn to his last breath; for 
while prostrate and mortally wounded, he will answer the i&suMng erow of 
his Yictorious rival, and mitke a last cfRsft to rcTenge himself before the 
spark of life is extinct : • ) 

It is not only for its piigniu;ious qualities thkt the GjEune fowl is to be no- 
ticed. It yields po no breed, nay, perhaps is superior to most in the white- 
ness of its flesh; the hens are excellent layers, and the egg?, though of 
moderate size only,: are remarkable for the delicaey of their flayor. ■ 

Many persons, however, object to keeping this breed on account of the 
destructive attacks they make on each other ; including cocks and hens, y^ung 
and old. indiserhhiiBitoly. 




J 



Fig. 13— The Leghorn Fowl. 

The Leghorn is a Very handsome variety, resembling very much in form, 
size and color, the Creole fowl, but we are unable to trace its origin. In size 
they are rather less tlian the Golden Spangled Hamburg fowl; round liiid 
plump in body ; legs smadl and of a lead color; head small, finely turned, anci 
surmounted with a high, deeply indented comb, ^as represented in fig. 18.) 
The comb of the hen fidls over like the Spanish hen. The neck feathers o^ 
the cock are piii-e white, while those of the hen are marked with small IbUck 
spots running into a gnzzle ; the tail feathers darker with transverse bllck 
bare. They carry their tails like the Spanish fowls, and were they clothed 
in glossy black would pass for fowls of that breed. They are one of the most 
ornamental varieties, attd would add much to the beauty of the poultrj^-yiu'd. 
They are chiefly esteemed, however, as layers^ but like all great layers are 
poor sitters. 

Fowls in theur native haunts, never lay more' e^in a s^iifliM than they can ' 
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hatch. Those who keep erery-day layers, as they are sometimes leaned, 
ihoukl keep Dorkmg, Game or Domibique hens to do the hatdiing buonesB. 
The portnuts of the Leghorn fowls were drawn by a female artist expressly 
ibr tiie Amnval Rboistkk of Rural Affaiks. 

Ths Hambvko Fowl. — **0f all the gaUinaoeons tribes," sayS an Edgtish 
writer, *^ perhaps there is not one which hkB created so much diBcnssioD as 

this. The name, the 
^ mi^^SUPpi^^ ^jB ^ . \iH piumageand<he'mark«> 

faigs hare all formed^ 
tod still do fbrm, sub> 
Jects for lengthened 
debate. I ^ the 
now eatidjlished name 
of Hambai^, not per- 
hi^ because it Is the 
best tbat might baye 
been foimd to desig- 
nate tbe varieties utiich 
bear, it, but becau!se> it 
has been 80 idng in 
P!k. 14-Tm Silybr PKHcitt© Uaiovho Fowl. OS©, «^ » 80 geiicraMy 

nsed, both here and in America, that an attempt to change it would now ouT^ 
create confusion. I betteye the Rer. £. S. Dixon was the first whose ar- 
rangement collected the pheasant fowls and Dutch every-day layers under the 
general name of Hamburg — a classification which has been adopted and fol- 
lowed in the exhibitions and by amateurs.** 

The Hamburg fowls are distinguished by a large, fleshy, red double comb 
of extraordinary size and shape ;. it is flat on top, and yet covered witii small 
upright points, and terminates behind in a sharp point or spike, which is 
dhrected upward. In the Goldai Spangled variety, this succulent comb is 
BO extra-sized as to have obtained for these birds the name of **Red Caps.'* 
The Hamburg is a medium^sized fowl, with a brisk and spirited bearing, 
with a short and conical bill ; the legs and feet lead color or dull blue ; the 
habit to lay on continuously without sitting; the flesh exo^ent; the eggs 
good and abundant; the constitution, perfai^M, not so robust as some other 
fowls. They are pr(^table fowls to keep, being excellent layers and not 
large eaters. From these qualifications, to which great beauty of plumage 
may be added, they are great fiivorites, especially with amateurs and those 
who require a constant supply ■ of egga ratiier than frequent broods of 
chickens ; while at the ame time they have the means of petting their fowls 
with aviary comforts and indulgences. For tins dasB of poultry-keepers tiiey 
are better smted than for farmers. l%ey are What pigeon fimders would call i 
A good field lards, delighting to wander fiur abroad and to seek provender for a^ 
Tjtiidmselves. 
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In the PendUed Hamburg, which fig. 14 U intended to represent, the 
marking is mor€ miuute. When seen at a distance the hens have the ap- 
pearance of bdng minutdy speckled in plumage, and ov&r this a pure white 
hackle falls and contrasts very prettily. When one feather is taken sepa? 
rately, the marking is very exact and beautiful, being a regular pencilling; 
that is, the feather is divided by bars evenly arranged, of alternate white and 
black. lake the [qMUigles, they are divided into gold and mlver for the same 
reason — ^the ground color of the plumage. In all these birds exactness of 
the markings is a great point 

The great point in Crested fowls is the top-knot, which should be large, 
compact, well shaped and full In front of this should be a small, bright red 
comb, divided something after the fashion of a pair of horns. The different 

kinds are distinguished by 
their colors. There is the 
Black, with a white top- 
knot, the hens <^ which 
look like ladies with black 
satin dresses and coifure 
of snow-white feathers; 
the Golden, with the body 
of an ochre-yellow or 
brown ground, with dark 
spangles on each feather ; 
the Silver, with white 
ground and black span- 
Fig. 15-Thb Crkstbd Fowl. gleg. The Black Crested 
sometimes produce pure white chicks of great beauty, but so tender that it is 
difficult to rear other white ones from them. 

The Black with white crests or top-knots, have long been an inhabitant of 
our poultry-yards ; the principal characteristic of which is the large top-knot, 
so conspicuous in all its varieties. A small spiked comb resembling the hoiiis 
of a crescent, has been usually regarded as another distinctive feature of 
these birds ; while on the other hand its presence, however slightly marked, 
has been held by some to denote impurity of descent ; and the fowl thus as- 
suming the Polish name, has been termed the ** tufted Hamburg.*' 

All Crested fowls are considered good layers, usually commencing early in 
the spring, and continuing the process, with brief intermissions, till the period 
of moulting. During winter they are not to be depended on, and other fowls 
must be sought to furnish the supply of eggs at that season. The Black 
White^rested are usually considered the best layers; and the average weight 
of their eggs is placed at two ounces. 

Bantams are <dd-established pets of poultry fimders, both of low and high > 
degree. They are the dwarfe and imps of their tribe. They are pugnadous A 
among themselves, troublesome and impertinent towards larger fowls, but ly 
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urMMMtAJn thcor ground m public favor from their Heat and pleasing appear- 
ance, the plenty of tbeir egga, their usefulneaa as nurses, the great s^rioe 
they render as destroyers of grubs and insects, and the small extent of ac- 
oommodatioii necessary for them. In old times they were mostly feather- 
legged, like the accompa- 
nying figure. Thesie have 
been discarded, and dean- 
legged varieties have beai 
sobetituted.* 

*' There can be but little 
question," says the editor 
of the English Poultry 
Book, ** that to the islands 
of the Eastern Archipelago 
the origin of this lilliputian 
family must be referred; 
but whether all our present 
Hg: le-BAvriM Fowls. varieties owe their descent 

to any other primitive stodc, may be the subject of speculation, indeed, though 
hardly, at the present day, capable of proof. Bantam, however, a town and 
district of Java, has afforded their present designation ; and the wild Bankiva 
fowl is the bird to which they are usually considered to owe their origin." 





Wig. 17— €k>U>B« SPAlHlLaD Bahtims. 

la the English Fbultry Book there are seven varieties of Bantams enume- 
rated, viz. : The Nankin Bantam, the Game Bantam, the Spangled Bantam, 
the Sebright Bantam, the Fkotridge Bantam, the Blade Bantam, and the . 
, White Bantam. jL 

The kinds moat in vogue now are the Blade and the Sebright; but the fj 
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Nankin are as pretty and vaiefttl ta any. Some of those a» aboesfc perfeot 
miniaEtUFes of the Golden ^sangled Hamburg fowl A great peci^arily in 
the Sebrights 19, that the ooek has no sickle fathers hi his tia,a»«e^'m 
figure 11, but is what is called ''hen-tailed.'' 0£ these tlMvev«i<e tbs 
Golden and the SU^er ; the ground color of the plumage in the (me is a rich 
brownish-yelloW ; in the other white, or more fr^uently cream ccdor. Each 
feather is spangled with dark-brown blade. The finer and more perfect tlie 
i^Muigles are, the greater are thej valned The weight of &e cOck ought, not 
to be more than twentrjr'oonces; that of ^e iben not more ikBD. one poimd. 
We haye |i hen that wei^ onlj twdye ounc^t 




■M il ■ ^ ■g ^^wT..^ i*?' 

Wig. IS-filLTXR SpAMOUO BAlTTAVflL 

This is, periiape, the most beautiful burd of the whole family, and unme- 
diately reminds one of its Hamboig namesake, botii in respect to the color 
and form of its markings, as also the shape of its comb. Hany persons, in- 
deed, would suggest the probability of their being !he offiipring of crosses 
between the above birds^ iflthe satne^^^nriiy^tfgl^^aivfe fowl and Bantam. 

The pair &gSLred abore aie tiie properigr «f M; Yassai', E^.', ti ^iti%^e. 
They are beoatifiiHy mairked; the tail of the ootek is withoitt sickle feathets/ 
and carried hi^f aiid the bead throwb babk^ th?b hetedand tidl neariy ineet^ 
ing; the wings jauntily droppmg until they nearly brush the ground ; they A 
have a rose coinbntoely poitile^ aild pmjeetiBg^beU&di did liglit blue le^ TV 
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TIm 90tmncf d maridi^, in both tiie Gold and Silver, is a rery importsnt 
point The ground color is ivory-white or rich cream, the ends of the feath- 
ers ti{qped with blackfflb. The eoeks are hen-tailed as well as hen-feathered ; 
they have neither hackles nor plumes. 

The plumage of the hen is similar to that of the cock. They are very 
good and early layers, most excellent sitters, sedulous and affectionate mo- 
thers, but murderous step-mothers — ^that is, if you attempt to change or add 
to the number of the brood they have hatched themselves; jthey will wel- 
come the little strangers by making raw heads and bloody bones of them, 
before you can say ** Jack Robinson." Their chickens are of a creamy white, 
with two longitudinal dark stripes on the body. 

The Bantams are the fowls of all others for the village or city. We have 
known them to prosper and lay through the winter in an underground room 
or cellar, well lighted. They are very domestic, often making their nests in 
the kitchen, depositing their eggs in the cradle or cupboard when permitted. 
They have been known to lay even in a lady's work-basket. 

The Black Bantam, in his appearance, is a pleasing little fellow, a most 
beautiful example of a great soul in a little body. Though extremely small 

in size, the cock is 
elegantly formed, and 
remarkable for his 
gi:otc8que figure, his 
courageous and pas- 
sionate temper, his 
amusing pompousness 
of manner, his over- 
weening assumption 
and arrogance, and his 
propensity to fight and 
Fiff. 18— Black Ba^itam. force every rival to 

"faini tail," has caused him many difficulties. He will attack a turkey. 
Cochin or Brtduoa^ ten times his own weight. He is more jealous, irrascible 
s^id domineedng, in proportion to his size, than the thorough-bred Game 
cock himself. Qis combativenpss, too, is manifested at a very early period. 
Other. chickena will %ht; ip spori by the time tliey are half grown, but tliese 
8e^,to work in good earnest^, , . , , , 

[': These beautilVl emblem^ .of prjtde and consequence are peculiarly fancy 
fowls. They have been accused of not being a useful kind, ti& of course there 
is littjl^.meat in Afyvf\ ivhich,when full grown, should weigh, the cock about 
pn^. p9und^ the ben lessr-the e^ being small in proportion ; but theur eggs 
arQ deU.ea^ie^ whiok would tempt, almost any invalid.. They must be oonsid- 
es^inPjE^.av^.bbj^.Q^curiosii^ than utilityi, and of eourse jnust expect to be 
, vjewedVw[i^ ml peculiar favor in this country except as "peta." They no A 
7y do^bt do mudl^;oQd.:^y.t^<KnyuiQptio^ oi numerous maecta. TV 
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The portridt was drawn and engraved expressl j for the Ahnual Bboi8TUi 
OF Rural Affairs. 

ManafrcBieiit off Ponltrr. 

Haying given a short history and description of the various kinds of fowls 
most generally bred at the present day, we will now proceed to menUon a 
few points requisite for the successful keeping of poultry. 

As in the management of milch cows, so with fowls, it is as necessary to 
feed and to quarter, and to care for and select your stock with judgment 
An ordinary breed of hens, well housed and well fed, will be of more profit 
to their owner than the like number of neglected and forlorn biddies, who 
came of the best laying tribe. 

It becomes us, therefore, to build houses for our poultry, convenient for 
their habits, and convenient also for our own ; for if attendance of any kind 
of stock occasions too much trouble, they will often be neglected. In build- 
ing, therefore, let the house be handy for the hens, and as handy for yourself 
as possible ; and of the two, we would say, in preference, make it lumdy for 
feeding, and for cleaning and warming and ventilation, as the hour or season 
of each comes round. 

Let their feeding hoppers and water fountains be in the building, or they 
may occasionally lose a meal when you are too tired to go after it. Let the 
facilities for cleaning their apartments be always at hand ; or the atmosphere 
of their dormitory may chance to be overcharged with ammonia. For the 
same reason let your windows work easily ; and by all means whitewash the 
interior of the house, roosts, nests and all. 

It is well known that hens are modest birds, and seek sednsion and privacy 
while the symptoms of approachmg egg-labor are strong upon them. It is 
thought by many that the production of eggs is like the yielding of milk in a 
cow, somewhat under the control of the creature ; so it become? ns to add 
every inducement to stimulate the instincts of nature ; and coax a fowl to 
prolificacy by oonsultmg their tastes and whims, and making the nests as 
secret as possible. 

The principal considerations of a poultry-house, are warmth, light and ven- 
tilation. Warm in winter, because fowls will require less food, will be heal- 
thier, and will lay more eggs. Ventilated in summer and in mild winter 
weather, because fresh air is absolutely essential to all animated nature, and 
particukrly to the fowl Well lighted, because the fowls delight to be in a 
cheerful place, and to bask in sunshine admitted through the windows of their 
tenements in cold weather. 

Whatever the breed or number of fowls mtended to be kept, provision 
must be made for their comfort and safety. Fowls attached to fium-hocises 
lead a happy life. They have air and plenty of room, with no lack of food ; 
they wander about the farm-yard, visit the adjacent fields, travel over the 
common or down the lane, troop about the bam, and enjoy the greatest free- 
dom. But how are they housed at night f Often in a proper and well ' 




fig: M—WiHTBB Fowl HovsB. 
Gonstrncted ponhry-boose, with perches judiciously arranged, and with clean 
and coDvemeni boxes for the hens to lay in, but sometimes in places utterly 
unfitted for them ; they are allowed to find a place to rooet where they can, 
probably in tome exposed situation m a tree, out-house, or open shed, above 
the wagons, carts, &e. ; others shelter in adjacent out-houses, and some in the 
stable. This want of order cannot be too much condemned. The hens hav- 
ing no proper laying places, select such as chance may offer them, not unire- 
guently in obscure places of concealment ; consequently a safe and conve- 
nient fowl-house should be found on every farm where poultry is kept, and 
the fowls should have their exclusive dormitory. Farm-yard poultry are in 
gen«nd healthy and vigorous, mmble on their feet and light on their wings, 
and the feathered denizen of the yard of limited space, of a home in a vil- 
lage, may well look on them with envy. But m poultry-keeping, as in every 
other pnrsuit, we must not commence without counting the cost, or fancy that 
the purchase of good fowls is the only or the chief thing, and that when once 
started tliey will need no further care. If any other kind of f&rm stock was 
set adrift, and expected to do without regular feeding and attendance, the 
result would be a miserable failure and loss ; and so with poultry, success 
need never be expected without the necessary outiay of eare and attention. 
In a sequestered nook, amidst a cluster of trees, on the sunny side of a 
sleep bank surmounted by rocks covered with shrubbery, may be seen the 
^Jl new Winter fowl-house (fig. 20) lately erected at Springside. This location 
7} was selected by the writer foir ike purpose of protection firom the cold 

t©C^. 
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nortlieni blasts, and receif&g the warmth and behefit of the winter soli. 
The deciduous trees in front being, di^rwed of their folif^ in winter, admit 
the full influence of the -sun, and wheti in fi^. leaf, to shade and ward off his 
scorching rays in summer. 

Description. — ^The elevation, as will he seenln the figure, is rather a pretty 
affair. ^Tke center. budding, with the gatde to the &oat^ is 12 feet eqiKure ; 8 
feet posts. ^The roof very steep^ and surmounied with a kind #f cupola, for 
th^ purpose of iventilation and onuuneat; in the bottom of the jcupola are 
two sm^ swing doors, to close when necessary. The entire front is of glass, 
et tending to the very point at the top. 

The left wu3g is a lower edifice, 22 feet long and 10 feet wide. The floor 
is of broken stone, covered with fine gravel, sunk 2 feet bdow the surface^in 
front, and 8 feet in the rear. The bade wall resting against the back, is of 
stone, 22 inches thick, faced with htick. The toof has a gentle pitch to the 
rear, and made of 1^ inch plank, tongued and grooved, joints pamted with 
white lead before being laidi The under sid^ of the rafVirs are lined with 
hemlock boards, the spaces between the rafters fiHed wsilh taa, rendering it 
frost-proof. The front wall is of brick, and 2 feet high, on which the wood 
and sash rest In the base are gratings to admit air; aLiO above the glass, 
and just under the eaves, are open spaces for ventilation. 

Internal arrangement.-rbk the rear, andrmmii^ the whole length of the 
room, are two tiers of boxes for nests, 18 indbies sqnarcf, aiid this same i& 
height. Adjoining the nest is an apartment of tibe aame, a kii»d of ante- 
room, wh^e the hen enters to go to her nest, which is latticed in front, 
giving air and apparent secrecy, with wluch she seems much pleased. The 
under tier 2 feet above the floor. The i^nge of tiers is set out from the 
back wall 10 Uiches; the top front 28 inches. These nests are covered with 
boards slicing back and down^ like the roof of a house, to catch and carry 
down the droppings of the fowls from the perches immediately over, to.« 
trough in the rear. By this anrangement the manure is all savedy-and out of 
title way of the fowls. We k^ flfty Spanish fowls in this house last winter, 
without injury to their large combs or wattles by firast We alflo wintered 
the same number of Bantams in the center buHdiiig, famishing us with fresh 
eggs during &e whole winter. 

A very (^ea{> and economical plan for.a rustic fow^houseiisay M e«Bistruct*! 
ed sometiiing after the above figure, whidi can easily be made by any person 
accustomed to the use of the saiw and axe. AH that is required Is i little 
taste, having the plan well digested before commencing, so as to require »o 
alterations. After selecting the situation, join foihr pieces of Sapling iia an 
oblong shape for the mils'; confine l^em at the ground,' and erect at the inid- 
die of the two ends a forked o^ crotctied post «f suitable bright, m order ' to 
make the sides quite steep ; join these with a ridge pole ; rough board it ttoit 
jL tiie ap^x downward, by.the^ silb to th^ gromcd.; then cover it with 1 
TV roughly cut in pieces one ftoi equsore, ildd on and eoofined -in the f 
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runner as <»Niiiiai7 ehingles^ fix the back end in the aame way; and the 
itmt can be latticed with onaU poles with the bark <m, anaoged diamond 

fitthion, as shown in the 
sketch — a part to be niad9 
with lunges for a door. 

The size of the buiUing 
may yary aooordiog to the 
wants or taste of the 
owner. Toward the apex 
! of the interior, rough 
roosting poles should run 
^"parallel with the ndes of 
the house, so arranged that 
one set of fowb shall not 
perch directly above the 
others. Troughs or boxes 
should be placed under lihe 
poles, in order to catch 
tiie manure; and ladden 
or steps diould be pi;otided for the fowls to ascend and descend from their 
fooat Layi|ig or sittiog boxes may be placed either side of the building, 
under, the rooifiAg on .or just above the ground. They should be about foi»- 
tee^ inclicB sqcUMre^ ten inches deep, and partially concealed by bundles of 
oocBStalkp, wheat or rye straw, fiiggots or pine boughs. The sitting-boxes 
^uld bo pMlj fiUed w\th wood ashes^ pulverized charcoal, or soot These 




Fig. Sl—Rusnc Fowl Housa. 




FIs. 9|— Aqoatio Fowi'HcnifB. 
ire slow conductors pf heat or ool^ «ad when once wam^ thej will impart a 
ivroper temperature to the ,qsg8.di|ri|kg tho abseooe of.tlw beii. Thej will 
also ward o^ tioe aad^faer sniaU vennin, as well as contribute to jier. health. 
Directly above the ashes^ &e., should be the nest It may be made of finely 
^ chopped hay or sti^w, 4^ed graoi or the leavea of tivea 
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SonMthifis after the etjle of fig. «2, (represented on the preoecKng pi^e,) 
{>liioed on tiie benk of a lake, pond, or smaU stream, and half covered with 
dittMng plants, would make a Terj pr^y home for dacfca or'otber aqnatia 
Ibwlsw \ 

The plan and eltfiratkm of a yery CJheap and pretty model of a poultry- 
honse, whkh can he made to accommodate from tWQBty to one hundred fowb^ 
was gf wn on page 49 of lihe first vbL of this work. 

For the aoeompanying sketch and plan of a beaudful poultry-house, we 
are indehted to the editor of the Ntm-England Farmer, who says, " In con- 
sideration of the profits 
arising from the keeping 
of poultry, as well as the 
fery general interest now 
taken in this deUghtfnl 
feature of the fiunn, we 
have devised and had en- 
gnKved the beautiful poul- 
try-house here represent- 
ed, and we think will be 
acknowiedged by all a 
model house. The Ihmt 
should face the south, and 
the yard placed on either 
side, as taste or conve- 
laence may suggest; but 
Fie S8— ItoDBi. PovLTBT-Housa. so long as the ground is 

uncovered, the fowls would ei\joy a range on the south, and would be bene- 
fitted by comii)g to the ground. After snow falls they will rarely leave the 
building.^* 

A house of the above descpipticHi, eight feet wide, thirteen feet, long, and 
eight feet posts, will accommodate from tweilty-five to thirty fowls, and that 
is as many as any family would find it profitable to keep, unless they have a 
wide range. If confined or restricted in their freedom, a yard of one-fourth 
of an siere would be large enough, provided a portion should afford grass, and 
a dense shade of low trees and shrubs, to which the fowls may retire in hot 
weather, where they will bask in the sand, and spend much of their time in 
a sociable and agreeable manner. 

Fig. 24 (on the next page) is the ground plan and internal arrangement ; 
a, is the entrance door; 6, the grain chests* <;, the fiseding boxes; d, tiie 
stairway to the loft; and «, a small doer or opening for the ^ress and ingress 
«f the fowls, whi^ should be at least two feet above the sur&ce of the 
^trand. The <q[>ening at the left<of a is the doorway from tiie entry into the 
main peultiyHroom. Directly over the feedfing boxes there may be placed 
^ another row for nests^ three or four feet ftom the floor, which may be exa- 
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mttied tfaroQgh a«iide from the entry witbout cnteriag 4he main roMto, or 
diBtaiting the bens whilo on their neata. These boxes maj be darkened and 

made a little secret^ by pbdng a ahcif 
along in front of themy «id naiting a 
board edgewise agaioflt it, **taA aa 
Miaa Biddy, Wte aome others of tfaa 
gentle sex, ia a little pnidiah at thiia% 
it ia well Plough to indulge her fimeiea." 
The fowls will find a warai plaee in cIm 
winter, on the floor nnder the window 
in the roof, in which to eoDgregate; 
The roostii^ poles ahoold be placed 



Fig. 84-^ww»p Plah. 
eroaswiae of the gable and over the entry or ante-room, and oommendng at 
the top or peak, say one foot from the end of the building, the aecond about 
1% ioebes distant and 12 inches low^, and so on, like the steps of a ladder, 
to the flaoo', which will accommodate the larger fowla, which often iiyure 
themselTea flying tip and down from the roosts. 

Fig. 2D represents the elevation of a neat, pretty and oonrenient ponttry- 
house, des^ned by the writer, and erected near FaotoryviUe, Slaten Island. 

It is desigBed to aooommo- 
date fix>m twenty-rfire to 
thirty oommon-sked lbwl& 
The octagon waa preferred 
on account of eoonomy, as 
it takes less materials and 
labor to endbse a gtten 
number of feet in an ooC*- 
gon thiui in a* square or ohf^ 
long form. Where dlffcreiit 
varieties of fowls are to be 
kept separate,, the apart- 
ments may be enlarged, and 
the yards radiating ftom 
each square of the bnilding. 
The object of placing it <m. 
piles was to prevent tiie en- 
oroaehBtentof mts, mk^ani 
other vermin. Bate are par- 
tienlarly ammying, aa they 
not only devonr the grain, 
Flfc»-uae»HHMrPocLtRT.aoc8B. bntsttcktheeggBandknithiB 

ytattngisHtekens. Wlierelbwls were fedfromc trough on tin groand, we luive . 
known them to cobtcMd with and even diiw the fowls from thdr fikid. A 

Thia^b«ttdiiigy«enft«tindkanMerandalxndn4ialCfe«itt%fa< Shesills^ 
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•M four by fimr, and the pialM three by fimr JoirtB, haired and nailed at the 
Jdnta. It h aided with mdi-and-arquaiier apraoe plank, tongiied and grooved, 
tfaejofaits battened on the oatdde. Noiipr%jhitiflBbeniwere«HNKL Tbeflooe 
and roofing are of the same kmd of plank. An eight-square frame, eighteen 
inches diameter, supports the tops of the rallets, leavuig an opening of tea 
inehes diameter, over which the cupoU is placed for a T^tUator. in place of 
the capola, a vitrilized stime chimney, such as are used sometimes on cotta- 
ges. The piers siioidd be eitlier cedar, locust or ehestnut, and at least two 
feet high, and set on flat atones. 

The internal arrangement is as follows : A post may be set in the center, 
onder the eupola, for one end «f the roosts to rest on, the other end to the 
wall. The first or lowermost one two feet from the floor, and the others 
eighteen indies apart, and rising gradually to the top in a spind form, aix feet 
from^ the floor. Underneath these roosts is a board floor,, on an angle of 
about forty-fiye degrees, to catch and carry down the dro pp i ngs of the fowlsL 
This arrangement raiders it much more oonyenient in cleanhig out the mar 
nure, wluch should be frequently done--4Lt least once a week. 
- The space beneath this floor is appropriated to tiem of neslB, fft inehes 
wide, 18 indies deep, and 18 inehes high. In order to gratify flicsr propM- 
sity of secretiTcness, the front should be latticed, by whidi arrangement a 
Hree cireulatioA of air is admitted, which adds much to the oomfoH of the hens 
while dtting. 

The eleyation cot on the preceding page, is taken.from the new edition of 
**The American Poulterer^s Companion,*' published b;^ the Messrs. Hcrperi, 
wfaerc^ ijuite a number of plans may be found. 

KESTS.— Nests are sometimes fixtures, and genera^, built against the 
-w«tt, either in one tier, or sereral, aooocdlBg to the number of iowls and Hie 
ahsfr.of the house. When there is more than one tier, eadi of thosd^tybove 
the ground must hare a projecting shelf at the bottom, for the hens to alight 
4HI when gcdng to their nests, which ^ey reach by means of a slanting board 
with strips of lath nailed across for a ladder. But we prefor, and would 'hy 
IkU means teoommend, movable nests arranged along the wall, with k ihelf in 
front, and a sloping top or jcotcf, so tiiat the hens vrnj not rooat mi it.imd 
KOUif our notions of ti^nees by ^.tfeaoes we sfaovdd find tbsre the ifoUowmg 
jnocamg. The hen is a poide, and likes to steal «w9j.iu.Km».dj plaoe to 
4sposit her egg& To gratify their organ of secrethrenessi we recommend 
iftritiaig cedar or hendloek bows to the front, as represented m fig. 26,. ne»^y 
dosing the entranoesj giWiig the hen an appearance pf obscurity^ and an op- 
porlonity of grat^ring her aatoial propensity. . This amngement seems rery 
/wtisfiftotory to ibe hens, jlesidea adding much to the i^>pewance of the .house. 
'WheseereigreeBS are not at hand, fiqo lattice work., will «niwer. an equal 
It ia aoauaiag, too, when you enter the h«WMS, to sso hoir sly and 
^ cunnuajg they look in their cosy and, to th»m,-printe. iwatsi 

In Uige peidtiy4MRise«k whete a great mtmber of fowli are ooofiitedt it 





Fig. 96-Skkbt Nbsts. 
would be well to hare sitting-nests so formed as to keep them secure from the 
IntciiaioBS of the heos who have been in the habit of depositing their eggs 
thfere. One reason for adopting this system of apparent — ^but only apparent-r- 
reiitraint, is. principally to prevent those friendly visits of other hens, which 
are always anxious to insure a numerous progeny to their neighbor by adding 
their own contributions. This, however, not being tisually approved of by 
her ladyship m possession, a scuffle is frequently the result at Uie expense of 
^ eggs, which are thus too eonmionly broken or injured. 

We have found, too, that the daily absence of the sitting hen for food and 
eiKieiie, has been waited for by the other members of the poultry-yard which 
we about to deposit their eggs^ and that they will avail themselves of such 
absen<0e ta nkount the place of honor and pjpevent the rightful owner from re- • 
tumingi 

The confinement of the hen is effected either by having a sliding board 
pedbsated With air holes^ or wire- work that niay be drawn across the entrance ; 
or wheise the front of the nest is open, a bar to let down, of sufficient width 
to prevent' either fegress or ingress. 



' We have^ sometSmes found it necessary to separate M&e fowls from the 
Test; such, as ihoBe whidi are litbAe to be ilUreated by the otiiers, as also 
strangers, and fowls of particular breeds. Pens and coops are tnefid for this 
purpose, which may be made fai various ways and at trifling cost. 
- Fig. 27, (on the following page,) which we take from *^The Americn 
Pouherer^s Companfoii,*' represents a neat and useful pen for keeping a cook 
«iid three oi* fbur hens for breeding, where they can enjoy the sun and 'f^'ssh 
afK, and yet be' protected from stormy weather ; and it may in sotne instances 
.serve in^eadof a poultry-yard. It has a boose to roost, lay and hateh 
and an 0]^ part fbr eken^. * 
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The dimeiisioiifl we as Mowb: Tlie flhed nmy be four to nx feet hif^ in 
fitntt, Hie roof slo|niig to tlnree or fear leet ia &e rear, wfth windowe in die 

cndi to give t^ free arctda* 

tioB of air. It may be aU 

feet long and four feet 

wide. Theentrancevwhicb 

is noi abown in the figure, 

ia in the yard. The yard 

may be ten feet lo^g 

and six feet wide, to cor- 

respond with the abed. 

The yarda may be etdosed 

with paneb of hith or rails 

four feet faigfa, and the top 

lig, fl^-Pn. eorered with the same to 

keep the birds from flying oyer. The same plan may be reduced to a aze 

suitable for a hen and her chickens. The coop, for tiiat purpose, riioold be 

twenty-two inches high in front, and e^hteen inches in tiie rear, and twenty 

inches sqaare at the bottom. The top opens, and there should be a sliding 

door in front to shut in the hen. The front or yard may be four feet long, 

slatted with laths, with a hole cut through the bottom, as shown in the figure, 

for hens to scratch in. It is light 'and easy to be remored from one place to 

another, which shoidd be done daily. The tight and open part mnswen the 

double purpose of sitting the hen and keeping her and the efaiekens in until 

they are enabled to take care of themselves. 

The late Col. Jacques remarked that chickem oould be raised as w^ with- 
out as with a hen, eren though you take the diioks away in an hour or less 
after coming from the shell. In order to do this you want a small coop 
built in a lean-to shape, three to fire feet kmg, high, and wide in proportion, 
with a small door in fVont, and two squares of glass to admit l^t and sun* 
when cold and nuny. A piece of sheepskin, with the wool on, naQed to a 
board, would answer for them to run under and get warm. 

Chicken Coops. — To give the chicks tiie best clwnce of life, tiie hen 
should be confined in a eoop, under a riied or onfr^Muae, mrtfl they are about 
four weeks old ; and in cold weather a week or two longer. The coop, how- 
ever, shoidd be moved into the sunshine, and on grass if possible, whenever 
the temperature is sufficiently mUd. 

For early spring chickens we found the following meAod to answer an ex- 
cellent purpose. Take a large size dry-goods box, remove the top and pig a 
sash-light in its place, and if not large enough to oo^er, iU the space with a 
piece of the lid, and if not wide enough to make a hole sufficient to let the 

4 chides pass out and in, remove one of the lower lights and substitute a door, 
and secure it with leather hinges and a button. In this door out a hole near 
the bottom three inches in diameter, with a sUde to idose the bole when ^ 
z^» • 
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tteoeaiaiy. fo order to Mctfe moro iafloenoe from, the sun, strike a luie on 
both ends, fiom ibe botlom tipwurd to « point sU inches firom the top edge; 
mm tiiese pieeei off aat elso the six inches of the top, which will give an in- 
dhndon to the sash something like a hot-bed frame; The feed and water 
canto put in at the door In the bottom of the sash, or a part of the top maj 
be Fsmoved for that pOrpose. We had several made in that way last winter, 
and never lost eiie obiek exc(^ by casualty. On placing this coop facing 
the morning sun, it. was surprising to see how soon it would show its genial 
infinenee. The little fellows would lay on their sides, turn up their wings, 
stretdi out thi;ir l^s^ and seem to ei\j<iy real comfort The boUom should be 
■trewed with di^ sand mixed with ashes.- 

The aocompanying figure o£ a <K>op will be found very convenient It may 
be made, also of a diy-goods box, ox of inch boards, long enough to admit 

DPI two or three hens with 




their broods, but it is bet- 
ter to have them separate^ 
as some hens are vicious, 
and kill st|:ange chicks if 
they should happen to 
come within their reach. 
The thing is so simple it 
Fbf.»-Cu)saCoo». hardly needs an explana- 

<loii; A A are shta for adndt^ the hens; B B, doora to open and shut at 
tught, to prevent the iBtmsinn of rats or any Idnd of vermin ; C, button for 
securing the doors. 

In all cases a warm, dry and quiet place should be chosen for the coops, 
near tbe house, on account of tbe convenience of feeding them, and where 
4he diid» are not in daager of b^ng trod on either by man or beast, nor 
where the hen will suffer fhmt the intense heat of the sun in summer, or 
where there is danger of the chickens bemg carried off by the haw|u| or- 



The Marquee or tentndiaped coops, of which fig. 29 is a representation, 
we have used for a number ef years, and have found them very efficient 

during the summer, if we 
avoid placing it on damp 
earth during the early 
days of its inmates, 
though it does not afford 
the same degree of shel- 
ter as the one to be des- 
Fif. n^TuKx-tmAwn Coops. cribed. 

The tent coop is formed by nailing pieces of boards, two feet long, in such 
a way as to f<»aa two parts of; a triangle, the groimd formmg the other side. A 

T ^ aadjcfey weather, we ecmeider it better to have them n^xt the eai-th ; Tv 
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but hi tiie eurl j epring, iv^eii tiie wettliier is cdM and the ground wet, m fioer 
or platlbrm of boards, or an old door, should always be pat under tbe coops. 
It riioiild be at least two feet long, or if three feet, would be better, and 
twenty-two inches high in the center. The bade end should be boarded np 
tight, with the exception of a small hole at the peak to admit a ctrcnlatioYi ot 
ur. Tbe front should be secured by nailing strips of lath, aa denoted in tbe 
figure, leaTing sufficient space between them Ibr the free passagu to the 
diicks, without allbrding Wsmrtj to the hei^ In front there should be abroad 
atrip oi board, the width of the coop, on which to feed tiMm. This board 
may be secured to the bottom bar of the coop with hinges, so as to admit of 
its being raised up to close the coop toward eTenfaig, whidb will ik>t «ii|r 
answer the purpose of guarding the young brood against rats and other ene- 
mies during the night, but will prerent the ohicks fhmi wandsriny. about thrt 
next morning on tiie dew and wet grass. 

The most common method employed for the piirpose of confining the hen 
with her young brood, is to drive stakes into the ground in firont^ and ,inake 

a pen about tfro feet square and 
« I coTsr with boards ; but a better 
plan is to lay a flour barrel on its 
side, with one end out, and drive 
a few sticks in front^ (fig. 80,) 
jprotecting them from rain and 
winds,and allowing the Ishlckens (6 
raqge about the yard, where they 
are enaMed to pick up seeds, in- 
sects and worms, by which means 
fls.M-BAaBB.Ooor. they obtain a huge share <tf their 

firing. We say nothing of the poor nen*s state of mind while confined her- 
self, but witii her young brood at large, she witnesses thcsr emtio conduct, 
and their danger from hawks, rats, cats, or ill-temper or S{^tefulness of some 
of her own race, which often terminates in her ** scrabbling *' to death (a truly 
emphatic term, IndicatiTe of her pecidiar notions under excitement of this 
kind,) those of the brood whiiii first answer the summons of recall, while 
others are stffl truant. Her feeling, therefore, shoiild be studied for our own 
sake, no less than for hers. 

Most farmers are in the habit of feeding their fowls from the hand, strew- 
ing it over Hie ground, while others throw down com in the ear in a heap, 
and permit the fowls to help themselves. This is considered a slovenly and 
wastefril mode, and weO calculated to inttte Tats and mice. In our expe- 
rience we have found it more economical to keep grain constantly before 
them, and for that purpose adopted feeding hoppsrn. 

As we were constantly annoyed by the depredations of rats, in order to 
avoid their annoyance we had several feeding happen made, but prefesred ^ 
the one represented by fig. 81. Its oonstniotioii is sosimple, thsS a nao or 
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boy who can himdle a saw, a plane and a hammer, with a few nails, could make 
one in a few. hours, and it would cost but a trifle. 

The following are directions for makiui; one : First make a platform three 
feet square ; then ipake a square box of inch-and-quarter plank, three inches 

high and sixteen inches 
square ; nail this square in 
the center of the platform; 
paw four stripa one and a- 
quarter inches square for 
the. posts, which diould be 
about eighteen inches high ; 
nail strips of plank, (which 
are not seen in the figure,) 
two inches wide, to the posts 
at top, to secure and steady 
them.; Uien take common 
sawed lath, or thin strips of 
board one and a-half inches 
wide, and na^ them to the 
top and bottom up and 
''*;■' Fig. 31-PgEDwo HoFPEBs. dowu, Icaring a space of 

two inches between each sUt, which enables the fowls to insert their heads to 
pi<|k the grain. The roof may be formed four-square like the engraving, or 
it may be made flat or pitching on two sides like the roof of a house, and 
should be detached, so that it can be nused when required to be replenished 
with grain. 

In ord^T to- make it proof against rats and mice, it will be necessary to 
eleva|^ it at least threoieet from the floor, if in a building, and this can be 
done by suspcgading it wit(i wires at ea(4i comer, and attached to the timbers 
or rafters^abov^e ; the wires .being small and smooth, the rats and mice could 
not; nass up or down on them. If it is necessary to place the hopper in the 
yar)^ it m^ be placed on n^ post three feet high, and fiimly set in the ground, 
•8 ^wn i^ the figure' ; the platform projecting so fiir firom the post, it would 
be r&ther difficult for either rata or mice to climb ixp the post and on the 
under side of the platform. 

"R is surprising how aoon ihe ff»wls will leam to leap upon the platform,. 
«nd feed from the grain-box betweea the slats. From ten to fifteen fowls 
can. feed at the same time. 

Dlaeaiaes of P««ltrir* 




In this climate the diseases of our poultry 
tare few in number, and are frequently con. 
trolled by proper treatment. On this pohit tt 
is said witli truth, that ** preyention is better 
I cure,** and when the former cannot be 
^ altoceftMr seeured, the latter most be attend- 
ed ta ImnMdiatelf, or all attempts at a c«rs 



will prove fruitless. When disease is disce- 
▼ered in an individual, it should be removed 
from the others as soon as discovered, and 
pot by itself, or it will spread over the whole 
flock. Under proper management. Nature Is 
a prudent snardian to fowls in health, a kind > 
ame to them in weakness, and the most 
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MNtttl phytlelui In disease. With her, man 
ihooM do no nore fhaa cooperate; and this 
we can do moat effeetnalty by adopting ereir 
proper means, by accommodation and diet, 
to preserre them in a proper state of health. 

6APE8.-0f all diseases to which chickens 
are sablected, the most frequent are the 
gapes. It Is a Tery common and troublesome 
disorder, and often prores fatal. Toung 
chickens are peculiarly liable to It, and gene- 
rally in the hot weather of July and August 
By some It Is considered a catarrhal disease, 
similar to the Influensa in human beings, pro- 
docfa^ a thickened state of the membrane 
lining the nostrils, mouth and tongue. By 
others it Is supposed to be caused by a sort of 
Intestinal worm Infesting tiie windpipe ; hot 
though this may have In some Instances 
been observed. It is by no means uniformly 
met with In all the Aseases accompanied with 
gaping. 

Oausk.— The gapes Is supposed to be pro- 
duced from filthy, sour diet, and drinking 
from dlr^ puddle water Infected with putrid 
decaying substances, ill ventilated fowl-bouse 
confinement, on a spot of ground tenanted 
year after year by fowls, without attention to 
cleanliness, to renovation of the soil, Ac. 
At the same time let it be borne in mind that 
the ** gapes ** Is an epidemic. 

Symptoms.— The name Is sufficiently ex- 
pressive as to the symptoms of this disease: 
gaping, coughing and sneezing, dullness and 
inactivity, ruflHed feathers, drooping of the 
wings, and loss of appetite. 

On dissecting chickens dying with this dis- 
ease. It win generally be found that the wind- 
pipe contains numerous small red wonns 
about the size of a cambric needle ; on the 
first glance they would likely be mistaken for 
blood vessels. It is supposed that these 
worms continue to increase in size until the 
windpipe becomes completely filled up. and 
the chicken suffocated. The disease riiows 
itself when the chicken Is between six and 
eight weeks old, and not generally after four 
months old. 

TasATMiMT.— The plan usually adopted of 
giving remedies internally to remove the 
< worms, has not always proved successful; 
direct application to the worms, therefore, is 
preferable. This is readily secured by strip- 
ping the vane from a quiU-feather, (fig. 32.) 
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except an Inch fh>m Its extremity ; wet It a 

little, then let the operator take the head of 

Cthe chicken In his left hand, placing his 

I thumb and fore finger on each side of th« 



bin In such a manner as to hold the month 
open, the neck gently but firmly drawn out 
in n strsiglit line, then gently passing It dowii 
.throui^ the small opening of the windpipe, 
which is readily seen at the base of the 
tongue, and giving It one or two turns, fh«n 
draw out, and tnm the feather, and the 
worms wOl adhere Ift the (leather, and others 
will be loosened, and tiie-eklcken will sneese 
them up, so that ihcy wlH f^ ovtof Its month. 
It Is not advisable to enter ttie fealher more 
than twice at one time; let the chicken go, 
and if It gapes the day after, f on have not 
got them all ; try again. This Is a sure cure 
If attended to ; generslty yon need not per- 
form the operatiea more than once. But 
sometimes oflener. As many as ^even 
worms have been taken at one haul. 

Another method we find eooHnunlcated In 
the Country Chmtleman. The writer says, 
"The process af rera*ving them (the worms) 
is this: One person holds the dilcken firmly 
In one hand, with the finger of the other hold 
down the tongae ; a sec<md person, (fbr It Is 
impossible tor one to do it alone,) douMea a 
long horse hafar, and inserts the loepearefURy 
through the opening of the windpipe, pass 
It down as far as it will go, twist the horse 
hair a few times, then draw eot, and the 
worms wilt be found caught In the loop.** 

" In making tlie trial wkh the horse hair,** 
continues the writer, **some dlflleul^ at first 
Is experienced in holdtaif tha head of the 




Fig. 88L 

chicken still while performing the operation, 
as the windpipe Is very sensitive : hence I - 
hare sketched the position of the fingers 
(fig. 83) in which the head may be firmly held j 
without harm to the chicken. While in this 
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pmMm the wiadplp* n«7 he wco, and tlie 
aotecMMeof ite dialrMs. If the njs of the 
mm are penn tied to full upon its throat, the 
vermaare moat dMinctiy seen, 

"The hprae hair is tied in Iba manaer 
ibovn in fkff. 33. and ia most expedient, as 
ether knots eanse the loop C to deviate from 
aliaaMvifditwIthAaad IW making It diA- 
colt to introdUee ipto the windpipe. The 
loop is about half an bici^ long, and niust be 
roBed botween the tbomb and finger to make 
U angular, as at Q. The intrcMjuotion of the 
hair must first be bjr a quick push, and kept 
fai ^ place nntU it can be forced down, lest 
the coufUng of the chicken should axpel it. 
It should be put down ahojut an inch and a- 
haU; and twisted in its course upward. Each 
operation thmM be pf rformed in six to eight 
seemida of time. It is not absoloteijr neces- 
iai7 to remore every worm from the wind- 
pipe. Coarse hairs are better than fine ones 
lbr4hepar|M>8e." 

The annual mortality among chickens is a 
sabject of general regret; lyt as we believe 
p gfe t ive neana may be used, wblob will in 
a -f^eat measure save a large majority of 
tboee which otherwise would fall a sacrifice 
la those diseases which usually prey upon the 
fbalbcredrtribe,.w« viU briefly suggeft a' Few 
practical rules, which, if adopted, we believe 
vUl answer the desired obiectk 

Isl. AH young eblckens. docks and turkeys 
diould be kepLwarm, under cover out of the 
weather, during rain or stormy seasons. ' 

M. Twice or thrice a week, pepper, shalots, 
chives* onions, or garlic, should be mixed 
with their food. 

Sd. A small lump of assafoetida should be 




plaeed la the pane In which their water is 
given them to drink. If the vessek should 
be of rusty iron all the better. 

4th. Chickens which are kept tron the 
duag-beap while young. seMom have the 
gapes; therefore it should be the object of 
those who have charge of them, so to confine 
the hens as to preclude their young from the 
range of the horse stables and yards. 

5th. l^lienever they manifest disease by 
the drooping of the wings, or any other out- 
ward sign of ill health, a Uttle assafcetidadis* 
solved or broken into small lumps, should be 
mixed with their food. 

eth. For the SvurFLita^ the remedies for 
gapes will be found highly curative ; but ia, 
addition to them it will be necesuiry to melt 
a little assafoetlda In fresh butter or sweet oil, 
and rub the chicken about the nostrils, takinft 
care to clean them out, 

7th. The worms In the lungs of chickens 
•re supposed to be produced from the inhala* 
tion of the eggs of the hen lice. The minute • 
eggs are deposited in the feathers and down 
of the hen, and the chickens being hovered 
over by her, the eggs are drawn into the cells 
of the lungs at each Inspiration, which hatch 
and produce the worms which smother the 
chickens. Remedy^ sulphur and tobapoo 
about the nests during incubation. 

Hens while hatching are very apt to be- 
come faafested with lice ; so mudi so they are 
often driven from the nest. We have known 
the eggs covered, and the nest alive with 
them. . In such cases we recommend remo- 
ving the Utter and eggs, and cleanfaig the nesi 
with scalding water. Then line the nest with 
tobacco stems. 



WBBDS ANO THEIR DESTRUCTION. 



A WKCD has been properly defined as a plant growing out of place. 
Clover and timothy, so valuable as form crops when occupying meadows and 
pastures, immediately become weeds if they intrude into com and potato 
fields. More usually, however, the term is applied to those plants, which, in 
all places and under all circumstances, persist in growing where they are not 
wanted, and are never cultivated for any useful purpose. Such are the 
Oanada thistle, Oxeye daisy, Johnswort and Chess. Agriculturists have two 
prominent questions to ask in relation to all such plants — ^the first, how they 
found their way into their fields; and, secondly, how to get them out. The 
first is for the purpose of pointing out the prevention, and the second for 
prescrfbing the cure. It will be of little use to destroy weeds by the hun- Ok. 
dred, if we permit them to enter by the thousand or million. ^ 
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TIm prerenlion requires * therongfa knowledge «f the htiMs ef the plMKt, 
ttfd its mode of propagating itself. Some weeds^ as ennoals, increese onlf 
by seeds, sacfa as the pig-weed, foxtail and mostard. Biennials, as the mul- 
Idn and bordock, mostly eome mder the same head. Some of these, 
althongfa the indiyidnal plants soon die, maintabi tbdr hold by the long 
Titality of the seeds, with all the pertinacity of tiie most enduring perenuala^ 
The latter increase not only by seed, but by the extenriMi of tiie roots; . soc^ 
are the Canada thistle, milkweed, and couch grass. Annual plants, as the 
field mustard, prove meet troublesome to spring-sown erops; while biennials, 
as cockle, chess and red-root, find their way among biennial crops, as rye and 
wheat. Perennial weeds intrude into all — ^yet they are not nc wearily the 
worst weeds ; some annuals, for instance, increase with more rapidity and 
certainty by the prodigious multiplication of seed, than any othen by extsu" 
iion of the roots. 

There are two axNimAL svlk for the preTcntign and extirpation of weeds, 
applicable in all cases, that erery farmer should fully understand. Thejirtt^ 
'from the well known fact that no plant can Jtrat grow without starting from 
€ seed^ indicates the general caution to destroy all weeds before they can 
* ripen tiieir seed, and to sow for crops nothing but perfectly clean seed. If 
weeds have already j^ne to seed, they should be carefully remoYcd and 
burned. Some of the most pernicious ifttruders haTe been widely spread 
through hay or grass used for packing goods— eyery careful man will never 
allow such packmg material to be scattered over his kmd either in manure or 
otherwise. The second ntle is founded on the principle that no plant can 
live any considerable length of time without breeUhing through its lungs, the 
leaves. Hence all perennial rooted plants, that creep an<it extend beneath the 
surface, like the C^ada ttiistle and milk-weed, and thus form formidable 
patches, may be destroyed completely and totally, if the leaves are never 
allowed to appear above ground. The best and most practicable modes of 
applying these two rules, must vary with circumstances and with the difi^nt 
plants, imd will be separately pointed out when trealang of the charaoter and 
habits of each individual. 

Of the 80,000 different species of plants which grow upon tiie ftce of the 
earth, only a few thousand have ever had an opportunity to grow in xmltivated 
fields. Of these few thousandsi a very small number have become distinguished 
for their vigor of growth under neglect, for their tenacity of life, and rapidity 
of increase. These few have thus become troublesome weeds. Neglected 
cultivation and careless management have tested them thoroughly for their 
bad qualities, and have been the means of selecting them from their thousands 
of harmless associates, and introducing them into the fields of the farmer. 

The yearly loss to the farmers of the United States, occasioned by weeds, 
„ 'amounts to many millions of doltarsr-enough probably to build an Erie or 
JL New-Tork Central Kallroad, dig an Erie Canal, or build and endow one 
A hundred first-class agricultural colleges. With many land-owners, one-fourth ^ 
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part of the oom orops is oonsomed by pig-weeds, Ibz-toU, end other intra* 
ders, end en eqiud propoi^oQ oi -tn^ow and pasture land occupied with 
muUeins and^histlesi jc^inswort and brier bushes. With others the loss is 
still greater, while a few good managers lose little or nothing. Admitting it 
to be but a tenth part as an average^ what is the result? The aggregate Talue 
of all the empB of the country, is doobikap at least eight hundred million 
doBaxH yearij, and but a tenth part of this is eigfUif mi/Ziofw— « sum far ex- 
ceeding the estimate just oflb^ed, end enough to. make the two great niUroads 
and the Erie canal combibed. The snljeet is ttierefore of suffid^t magni- 
tude to merit some atteutioh. > 

The list here describbd 1^ divided into annual «nd biennial, which increase 
mainly by seeds; simple perennia), whidi ^multiply mest^ in the same way ; 
creeping perenhte^ which increase not only by eeeds^ bat by the extension of 
the roots, and noxious and intruding shrubs. 

I« Anaval aai(t BtommiRl 'WccAn* 

These weeds 'incre^ mostly by 
ieetU. Some 4iiuUipIy with a rapid- 
ity that is almost tncre<&ble-^«nc| 
eardeas observers are therefore in« 
dueed to adopt such errors of opinion 
as spontaoeoui increase without 
seed, and transmutation of sown 
crops to the weeds themsetves. As 
an example of this prolific character, 
tiie writer has counted three thou« 
sand seed cm a single chess plant, 
when allowed to grow fredy on rich 
soil, without tfce iiu otttering influ- '< 
ence of wheat or other ^ense vrops. 
Three thousand the first year would 
be nine mUlion the second, twenty 
seyen thousand million the third, 
whidi would be about thirteen 
bushels, (counting two nuffioA' seed ' ^ 
to ihe bushel,) thirty-nine thousand 
buidiels the fourth, one hundred and 
seventeen million bushels the fifth, 
tiiiree hundred and fifty-one thousand 
million boshela the sixtb'*--enough 
probably to seed the whole earth- 
showing the prodigious multiplic*- 
taon when under favorable circum- 
stances. Some other weeds increase 
T^ns nq^dly. The importance ni Mg; I-Falm Flax. 
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Fig. S— CoccLB OR Whbat OoonA 
literally rooting out such intruders at their very first appearance— of nip- 
ping the evil in the httd — ^is obvious. ' 

Wild Mustard or Charlock, (Sinapu arvensis.) — An introduced plant, 
and being an annual, it is becoming quite troublesome in gndn crops sown 
in the spring. Although each plant dies every year, yet as the seeds retain 
their vitality a long time, it is difficult to extirpate it after the soil becomes 
infested. A system of rotation in which spring-sown crops are not frequent, 
and weeding out by hand as soon as the yellow blossoms show themselves in 
spring, are the best remedies. 
A Shepherd^s PiTRSK, {Capsella bursa-pastoris.) — A well-known annual' 

^C ^ ^<0; 
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weed, frequent in waste places and in neglected gardens, and easily extirpa- 
ted by good culture. 

False Flax, {Camelina tativa^) fig. 1.* 
— ^An annual plant, introduced with flax 
seed, and a common weed in that crop — 
falsely believed by some superfidal ob- 
servers to be degenerated flax. The 
remedy is to sow clean seed, and alter- 
nate flax with other crops. 

-CocK&E Oft Whxat Cocklx, {AgroM- 
Ummagithoffo^)^, 2, p. 86. — Introduced 
from Europe in the seed of wheat and rye. 
It is an annual,but becomes biennial if sown 
late in the season. The seeds darken the 
color of flour and ii\jure its quality. To 
expel it, sow only clean seed, pull up the 
small plants early in spring, and again 
any that may have escaped when in flower 
early hi summer. Since the improve- 
ment in fanning mills, which separate the 
seed, the cockle has not been a formi- 
11^ 8— Chickwssd. dable weed with good farmers. 

Chickwked, (Stellaria media,) fig. 3.— ^Although an annual, its extreme 
hardiness causes it to grow and flower during winter. On damp soils it is 
often quite troublesome. Unierdraining and frequent cultivation will subdue it. 
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, • For most of the cuts which accompany this article, we are indebted to Dr. Darliitgtok*8 

^ exceUeot woric on Asricultural Botany, edited by Frot Thurbbr, wad Aimiahed thronjch the 

liberalttr of the pnbushers, 0. M. Saxton, Barekr A Co. of New-Yorlc 
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PuKSLAMK, {Portulaea oUfaeea^ %. 4. — An amuial weed, qsreadiag over 
the surface, imd beconung yery troublesome In gardens in iunimer, oin 
account of its ex- 
treme tenacity of 
life, after the stem 
is cut oC RemoTai 
from the land, or 
burjring, are there- 
fore advisable, after 
passing the hoe oyer 
the surface. 

RAQ-wBinoRBn- 
TBB-wsKD, {Afnbr^ 
M triJUh,) ig. 6. 
—Another specice, . 
A, artemeiU^Mm^ 
is similar, but smiJl- 
er. Both are an- 
nuals, and find their 
way into cultivated i 
fiekla^ the latter in I 
the stubble, after 
grain. Clean culture 
and rotation in crops 
are th^ best reme- 
dies. 

Clot-bur or Coc- 
kle-bur, {Xanthium 
ttrttmarium^) fig. 0. 
— An annual, not r. 
formidable weed, but 
frequently finite 
troublesome — the 
burs adhering io Ihe 
fleeces of sheep. It 
is easily subdued by Fls. 5-RAo.wtB».oa BnrTsa-ii 

cultivation. The thorny dot-bur X-^. apinotum) is a worse plant, and is be- 
coming introduced into the southern pordon of the United States, and in the 
suburbs of cities farther north. 

Bur Marioolp, Stick-tioht, or Sfanish Nmdles, {Bidens frondoMo.) — 
The seeds of this plant are oblong, and are furnished at one end with two 
barbed awns, wWch cause them to adhci^ whto ripe to clothing and the coats 
of animals, and when numerous the whole surface becomes coated and black 
with them. It is not a formidable weed, and only accompanies neglected ^ 




^c^^ 
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ealtivalion. It is strictly an anntuU. The name JSpaniMk 2ftedU$ more 
properly belongs to another species, B. hipinnata, ' 

If ATWxxn, {Maruta Cotnlm.)--A weH-known annual, usually enduring the 
winter, growing often jdbundantly dong roadsides, and possessing a disagree** 
ble odor. Js it rarely gets mudi possession of cultiYated fieSda, it is not a 
great pest 

Wild CHAMOMrLi o^Livbi Matwied, {AnikmntM anentis.) — ^This is 
neady allied to the preceding, and. t>y formev botanists was placed under the 
the same generic head. It is 
distinguished from the May^ 
weod by its darker green be- 
low and more honcr^ appearaaea 
above, by its more aromatic and 
less offensive odor, Its more 
coarsely cut leaves,* and more 
especially by its far more per- 
nidous diaracter. Itjs not yet 
extensively Utroduot^ but in 
some placel haf foiind its way 
into winter grain fields, and by / 
its dense sy>reKfing growth ia 
autumn an^, Apring, sometimes 
nearly chokes out the young 
erop. It is very difficull 
to extirpate after it once 
obtains "hrge possession; but is 
best treated by adoptn^^ a ro> 
latioa of erops in whiclb winter 
grain l«rely occurs. |t is an 
annual, but generally ' assumes 
the character of a biennial^ es* 
pedally in winter grain crops. 

Thistlx OB HoBSE Thistli, 
(Cirnttm lan&e<U<Uum.) — A 
coarse rough biennial plant, 
from two to four feet high, 

growing abundantly in neglect- fit . e-Ourr-BVB ea Oocnji.Bva. 

ed pastures throughout the northern States. It flourishes in rich soils, and 
by occupying the ground greatly lessens tiie crop of grass. It spreads exten- 
!dvely by its seed, wlucfa, attached to the pappas or plume, float on the wind 
through the air. It is easily destroyed by cutting off the root with a stiff 
hoe, below the surface. K this is done when in blossom, the root will not 
i ^sprout again. 
Q Burdock, {Lappa mo/or.)— Widely known as a coarse, rank, bitter weed, 

^c^^—- 
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with large Tery adhesive bun, whidi beeome entan^d ia the wool of flhe^ 
hair of horses and cattle^ and in dotbing: Biennial, and easUj destroyed 
with diligence, bf eotting off the root ft few indMS below the siir&ee» «lthaii«h 
some years are usually required to eradicste them coaapletely. They may be 
removed from grass ^ /^ 

ground without destroy- 
ing the turf, by thrusting 
down ft narrow, spade, 
ground sharp, to cut off 
the root, and then lifVng> 
out the plant and tread- 
mg the surfftoe. The 
best time to do this is 
just as the flower buds 
form. 

MaLLUN, ( Verbiiteum 
Thapsus.) — A widely 
known biennial, weed, 
eommon in the pastures 
of slovenly fiurmers, 
along the bohlers of 
roads, &c It sends up 
the second year a single 
tall stem, which bears 
many minute seed, and 
when ripe these are scat* 
tered abuudantly on the 
ground and carri^ in the 
hair of domestic animals. 
The phmts are easily d^ 
stroyed by cutting off 
with a hoe, or by' pulling 
them up the second year 
when the soil is softened 
by heavy rains. 

Rid Root, Pigeon ng. 7->Rd> Boor, 

weed, Cromwell, Stone weed or Stmn-kraut, the latter corrupted into ** stink 
root,'*^ {Lithoapermtan arvenM^) fig. ^. This is one of the worst weeds with 
which the farmer has to contend ; and although an annual, assuming the 
character of a biennial, and spreading only by seed, it is far more difficult to 
eradicate than the Canada thistle. As one of its names indicates, 4he root is 
red ; the whole plant somewhat rough and hairy, (very rough when dead and 
dry,) from 8 to 12 inches high, more or less branched, leaves narrow and ill 
about an inch long, flowers small^ nearly white, seeds hard or stone-like, Vy 
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whence another name, steiii-kraQt or itone weed, and the generio name X»- 
tkotpemutm. Theae aeeda are remarlcAble for reteining their yitalitj for yean 
when deeply baried,'or if waimth, air and moiatore are withdmwn. It ia 
this quality which rendera the plant ao diflcult to eradicate froaa the aoiL 
The aeeds may be deeply buried by plowing, and remam dormant while auo- 
cessive crops of ^ain are taken from the land by shallower oultiyationv until 
deep plowing again Mngs them to the surface. Dwing thia mtenral the 
fanner may haye supposed his aoll free from the peat, to be diaappoittted 
when broi^lit ^P to air and moisture. It ia the gnai enemy <tf the wheat 
crop ; and Vhenlt baa once taken poaeasion of the. field, it will nearly run 
ouithe grain. 

Borne faimers, by taklhg ii early, or before it baa spread mnch in their 
fields, have succeeded in kee|Mng this weed in anaU numbers or wholly 
eradicating it, by weeding it annually fi-om thdr wheat by hand, goii^ oyer 
the fields two or three times in spring, and making a regular job of it like 
any other yearly work. One farmer found it necessary to expend forty daya 
labor the first year in thia way, but in a few years the weed became so re- 
duced that three or four days were found suflBcient, and no doubt a cOntinoAr 
tion of this care would clear out the last plant Where, howeyer, it haa ta> 
ken extensiye possession, a more rapid and wholesale process must be adopted, 
at least for a time. A good one is the following: For the first wheat crop, 
plow the ground yery deep, at least eight inches, for which purpose a doable 
Hidiigan plow will answer weiL This will throw the seed down beyond the 
reach of yegetathig, and the wheat may be sown on the inyerted surliMM and 
escape for one year. It will be peroeiyed that sucoesa in. this instance dependa 
entirely on a tingle plowing; if this does not reduce the soil to a proper oon- 
dition for sowing, the process should be completed by means of a two4ione 
cnltiyator or gang plow. AH the red root which appears ahould be poUed 
out fiom the wheat in spring by hand. In the fall, plow aa deep as for the 
wheat, n^ch will throw the seed again to the surface. Harrow well, and the 
seedrwiil germinate. The next spring, turn the weeds onder with a gang 
plow, or ont them to pieces with a large steel-tooth cultiyator, and aow 
oats, barley, spring wheat, or peas — the latter is best in the way of rotation. 
Flow and harrow agaiii in fall, to start another crop of weoda, and plant 
corn, cuhiyating it thoroughly. The following year Uie land may be seeded 
to clover or grass; and when wheat is again introdiieed in the rotation, but 
few weedn will be found, which may be pulled out by hand. It ia impor- 
taut that no seed should be returned to the soil through manure; and hoioe 
it may be best, when the straw eontaina mu<^ to bum it in the field in a 
compact ^.eap. The seed is sometimes spread to other farms by throwing the 
I»last8 Into the road, when hi muddy weather they adhere to the soU on wa- 
gon wheels, and are carried to a distance. 
jA TOBT Wssn OB Houitd's Tovoub, {€fyno^<mum cgiein&le^) fig. 8. — ^A 
7y eoane plant growing along roadsides, about two feet hi|^ bearing purple-red * 

©c:^^ ' ^:^( 
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flowerSf and flat seed roughened all over with short barbed or hooked 
prickles, causing them to adhere to clothing and to the hair and wo<d of 
animals. It is • biennial, 
and is destroyed in M 
same way as the burdoek, 
mullein, &c. 

Jamestown Wssn on 
Stink WsEt>; {Puimra 
«<rtfm<mf»m.)r— A coarse 
&Btad. plant, • grbwmg on 
roadsides and waste places, 
often seyerat ftfet high.' 
The leaves are large, tiw 
flowem tubttter, nearly 
three imhes long, and &e 
seed Tassels an inch and 
a-half long, and covered 
with coarse fleshy prickles. 
It is an annual, and is ea- 
dly destroyed. 

Laxbs^ QUAKTXnS. 
GooBs-rooT QB Pig Wkd, 
{Chem4>podium alhmi.y>- 
An' annual weed, often 
growfa^ abundantly m gar- 
dens and other cultivated 
grounds; the stem often 
growing three or four feet 
high, angular or grooved, 
often with some purple 
stripes; leaves wi^ a 
mealy appcMranoe ; flowers 
small, nilmeious, green; 
seeds nnall and numeFons, 

and the pHnts are - thus Fif..8— Tpbt Wni>oaH«inm*<TMiaira. 

rapidly increased where' neglected cultLvation prevailSL The remedy is tefj 
simplo— destro)^ all the plants with the plow, hoe or' cuUSvator, before they 
attam morc^ than -an inch or two in height. The labbr- lill ' besmali at thn 
time, compared iwith thai* ret^ufred after they are a foot high ; and none can 
go to seed. 

Obbkn Amabaittb, somelimes called Piff Weed^ {Amaranthu hybridwl,) 
fig. 9. — A coarse annual weed, with a green branching stem ; floWers'smali, . 
green, padded into close spikes, with bririie-like hairs aitiong them. - B finds JL 

behMailyTy 




itfiT way into cultivated grdiinds like the preceding, and is to 
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tretted. The Med ne quite small, bUdc tnd shining, and very nmneroui. 
There are aereral apeoies or yarieties, not very distbctly defined. 
Wild Teasel, (Dip- 



man along foadsidef 
and waste grounds. It is 
Uennial, and is easily de- 
stroyed, by mowing thcl 
second yej|r, before tha 
seed -are forme^L 

Chess, OnijA^ or 
Bboov Gs^ss,. (J^o^iia 
tecalimu^y.f^ \0 fl|ld 
11. — One of^4^e most 
troublesome weeds Hiddi 
infest the wheat fields of 
this country. The pani- 
de is branching alid 
spreadmg, and bears nu- 
merous spikelet^ lik^ 
the enlarged ^me in fig. 
10. * This weed was ibr^ 
merly rapposed^ some 
to be produced from de^ 
generated wb^;, but. 
the fact that it Veiengs to 
quite a distinci g[enus 
ftom irheal riders this 
impoi^^ ' T^e fi^flov- 
ing faer- the ' prndpal 
causes for ihe adoption of 
this renattable notion^. 

1. The 8Md Of thtf 
plant are mudi 

ttei thss*. ef 
tad may b« 
niMpesoiisly scattered 
teovgb seed wheat, and 
r«|^r9diiQet. the wMd 
amopg the stirfMe, mi- 
perceived to ordinary 

2. :Thfi wM beiiigT«- 
ly har4}r» ^uty remaia 
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the surface, «,d wlgected to the «*ien of Kght, air aad mo^ 
bushel of chess contains, over one "wwnre. 

million seeds; yet a bushel is only 
one tirenty thousandth part of the 
■oil on an acre of ordinary depth; 
hence there may be a milKon chess 
seeds through the soil, and jet,.con- 
sUtuUng but a twenty thousandth 
part of its bulk, be wholly impercep- 
tible to observation. 

8. When the young chess plants, 
growing from this seed, are shaded 
by a dense crop of wheat, they g^w 
only a few inches high, sometimesoot 
over two inches, (as at c, fig. n,) 
perfect their seed, and are wholl*y 
unobserved; but wi^en the wheat is 
winterrkiUed, or other- 
wise destroyed, they 
^spread and grow up- 
wai-ds unchecked, 
three feet l»gh,(as at a,) 
and often produce from, 
two to three thousand 
seed to a tingle root, 
cover the whole am^ 
4aoe, and lead to the 
superfieial conclusion 
that the wheat, being 

killed, was converted , a \i" c 

^ *^^*®«^ '^ H-Cmm, OaiA«; oaBaow fl«x— 

Those who advocate this notion of transmutation havp rf«J«^ ♦w 
the countless million, of plan^ which chai^B e^™ 
many might be caught in the act, furnishKZTJlT 1^ ^^' 
chess from the Bame root Th^ w«*JT ? ^ wheat and 9k hsmd at 
but never tbdiT^y^ffer^,';"^^ ^T^^^'t >«ard of .uch ^.rfositle,, 
since, which o^ hJlS^'^lTr^^r ^T"^'^^^^^^ ^ J^ erW 
ingforseve^^ont^""^^^^^^ 
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from dieir fiurms. The improved modem fan-mills (of wMch Nutting's is 
best,) haye greatly facilitated this oly'ect, and chess has become a less formi- 
dable weed than formerly. 

Foxtail Grass, (Setaria,) fig. 12. — ^There are two spedet whidi are often 
abundant in ^mfields, and spread rapidly by seed. The oommon Foxtail, 
{Setaria glaucti^) has a taw- 
ny, bristly, cylindrical spike ; 
and the other (Setaria viri- 
di*,y a larger and green 
q>ike. They are easily de- 
stroyed when they first ap- 
pear above the surfiice ; and 
being never allowed to go to 
seed, soon disappear. 

a. simple PereBHlal . 
ITeeds* 

Tall Crowfoot or Bdt- 
TXR-oup, (Ranttncidut acrt«, 
acrid Banuncnlua.) — ^An hi- 
tioduced weed, common in 
meadows and- pastures in 
many parte of the Northern 
States. It is not a formida- 
ble weed. It is easily eradi- 
cated by good cultivation in 
connection with rotation of 
crops. 

John's-wort, {Hypericum, 
perforatum^ or prorated 
Hyperieam,) figure 18.-^A 
well-known and very trouble- 
some perennial weed, and 
often occupying neglected 
pastures to such an extent 
as to greatly diminish or ex- 
clude the grass cmp* Qood 
cttUivadoB and rotation will 
extirpate it Sheep eal it 
wh^i it 18 young and tender, 
and tkos tend to keep it 
down — but sweet grass and 

dover ave rauoh better food fIs. 1S~Foxtail Oaim 

for tlMse anio^ala, a&d they should not thus be compelled to suffer from the 
, bad hnrtNndry of .their owaera Dr. Darlington remarks, in alliwUng to the ' 
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fact that it was named ^ St. John^s-veri^** from its supposed power of keep? 
ihg off evil spirits pn St Jyhn^s nfgfat, that ^Hhe custom is still tcXlowed in 
the retired part of the Pyrenees, of hanging garkOids of the herb over the 
doors, to preserre ^e inmates of the house from ^stonns, thunder, heretics, 
and other evil spirits.* ** . 

Plantain. — ^l^re ar€i two common species of the plantain, known as the 
Planiag9"mqloryQit broad-leaved, and i?. lanceolata^ or narrow or hmce- 
leaved. Neither of them sre formidable weeds, althooig^ somewhat trouble- 
some. The broad-leaved is common along f<$ot-paths and in door-yards, anl 
is sometimes called by th^ abor^mes,/"the white man*s foot" The limce- 
leaved spreads more sxte^ively^ o^ii prevailing to a considerable extent in 
postures, /^th are p^rennial-|x>oted, and they may bs destroyed in. a small 
way by cttlung off 4^eroiQct breath the siu^^ and on a lai^ger scale by ro- 
tation oi^n^4i|jAdN&ok>«irh,'cHftur^ The seeds being about the size d red 
clover e^edy are >ften, ioiroL with~4he Utter, la some places the narrow* 
leaved is tolerated iiS4Librage.|laht— -atid althou^ nf»t a decided pest, fiuraiers 
would be better;withjp(itV / ._ -. 

PoKS OR PoEitWKED, (P%/<>lac«;a i;ran(lra.>-rWsil known by its rsnk» 
fleshy and succnienVg^mtb, ind by the abundant purple juice of its berries. 
The root is perennial, and easUy destroyed by culling off with a stiff hoe be- 
low the surface. 

Water Hemlock, (CHeuia mae^data^ or spotted Cicttta.>— The stem Snd 
leaves, and the rootlnore especially, are deadly poison. The arooMtiC qudHt^ 
of the plant sometimes induoes diildren and others Co eat it, endangiering or 
delStroyii^ ^eir lives; and it is ateo somaimes filial to est^ Hence it . 
should be carefully extirpated. The stem {s spotted with purple er marked 
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wi& flhort streaks. The root is perennliU. Perhiqss the most dangerously 
poisonoas pUnt known. 

Poison Hbmlock, (Conium maeulatttm^ or spotted Conium,) fig. li. — _ 

This plant somewhat resembles the preceding, but is a thicker and ranker Jj^ 

^ grower, and has a disagreeable odor. Jt grows abundantly in some places > ] 
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along roadsides. The root is perennial. It is easily destroyed by mowing 
just before seeding, and by cutting up the roots, 

Ox-EYB Daisy, or White Dwsy, {Leucanthemum vnlgare^) fig. 16. — ^A 
perennial-rooted weed, and one of the worst the farmer has to contend with, 
on account of its extensive spreading, and the great difficulty of its extirpa- 
tion. The seed are very 
tenacious of life, and will 
v^etate after passing 
through the stomach of an 
animal. The wide foothold 
it has obtained is of course 
the result of slovenly farm- 
ing, and is most con- 
spicuous in pasture fields, 
whitening the whole sur- 
face when in flower. Va- 
rious means have been de- 
vised for destroying it 
Attempts have been made 
to turn it to account by 
compelling animals to eat 
it. Sheep may be made to 
feed on it by depriving 
them of all other food, es- 
pecially early in the sea- 
son while the young plants 
are tender and less bitter 
than afterwards; but it is 
bad economy, and they 
cannot thrive when driven 
by starvation to eat unpala- 
table food. A correspon- 
dent of The Chdtivator 
says that a large farmer 
succeeded *in killing most 
of the daisies on a sixteen- 
acre lot, by turning in five Kg. 15— Ox-btb Daist. 

hundred sheep a week at a time — ^but it was a very expensive experiment, 
for the sheep became extremely poor, and he regarded his loss at one thou- 
sand dollars. Thorough cultivation is the best remedy, and may be given as 
follows : Plow the sod thoroughly, plant com, hoe and cultivate well once 
a week. Next year sow and plow in two crops of buckwheat, and the third 
, year manure and plant com again ; then again two crops of buckwheat for 
two years more, when the daisies will have vanished and the land be left rich. 
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This weed grows best usually in poor pastures, where there is not enough fer- 
tility to cause the growth of interfering plants. On ri';h ground, tall and dense 
grass will soon over- 
top and partly smother 
the weeds. 

Mallow, {Malva 
rotundifoliay) fig. 16. 
— ^Well known by its 
round leaves, pros- 
trate stem, and its 
circular fruit It is 
somewhat trouble- 
some in gardens, but 
is not a formidable 
weed. 

Sour Dock, or 
Curled Dock, (Ru- 
mex cmp?M.)— Well 
known by its long 
narrow leaves with Fig. 16-Mallow. 

curled margins, and its numerous, browiij triangular seed. It is a perennial, 
and is easily eradicated by a moderate amount of labor in pulling up the 
roots before the seeds form, while the gi'ound is soft from recent rains ; or if 
too hard, they are cut off by a sharp narrow tool. There is another species. 
(72. ohtuMfolius^) with broader, rounded leaves, which is to be treated in the 
same way. 

Sorrel or Sheep Sorrel, (Ritmex ace<o«c/^a.)— This plant is quite similar 
in its character to the sour dock, but much smaller in every respect. It grows 
from six inches to a foot high, with a slender, branching, and angular stem, 
the whole plant of a strong and rather agreeable acid — and when in large 
quantities giving a peculiar reddish appearance to the field. It usually grows 
most abundantly on sandy soils, more particularly those of a rather dry and 
sterile character, but often on richer loams. In the former case, lime or 
ashes,- or both, have tended to expel it; and in the latter, thorough culture. 
Neglected and superficial cultivation is to be avoided in all cases ; and seed- 
ing down very densely with clover and a small portion of timothy, tends to 
drive it out. On thie exhausted lands of Virginia, dressings of lime and marl 
have destroyed it thoroughly — ^in other regions, these applications alone have 
produced little effect, and the use of the plow, cultivator and hoe have be- 
come indispensable. 

Garlic, Field Garlic or Wild Garlic, {Allium vtnca?e.)-Nearly allied to 
the onion, and growing in many places extensively in meadows and pastures. 
It imparts a strong and disagreeable odor to the milk and butter of cows 
which feed on it. It is subdued by a rotation of crops with thorough culture. 
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Nettle, {Urtica dioiea,) fig. 17. — A rough upright plant, growing along 
fences and in waste places, armed with stinging hau^ which produce an in- 
tolerable itching in the skin for a short tune after i^)plication. Darlington 
quotes Culpepper as remarking, in allusion to this quality, ** that they may 
be found hy feeling on the darkest 
night" The root is perennial, 
and the plant easily destroyed by 
cultivation. There is a smaller 
species, (an annual,) which, like 
this, was introduced from Europe, 
and a native species, with broader 
leaves, growing in mmst places and 
along the borders of streams, all 
of which have similar properties ; 
but the first only is much known 
as a weed. 

Sweet Flag or Calamus, {Aea- 
riM <?a/amw«.)— Known by its 
strong aromatic character and 
odor, by its dense mass of creep- 
ing roots, and by the yellowish- 
green spadix or fleshy spike of 
flowers at the middle of the leaf- 
like stalk (or scape) which supports 
it It oflen obtains, possession of 
wet or swampy lands to the exclu- 
sion of everything else. To eradi- 
cate it, first drain the land, and 
then repeatedly plow with a steel 
mouldboard, and harrow, for two 
seasons. Where the land cannot 
be drained, the mass of plants Fig. 17— Nbttlb. 

may be cut into blocks with «harp spades, and thrown into heaps. When 
dry, remove these blocks of roots, and convert them to compost in layers 
with stable manure. Seed the cleaned land with red-top, or timothy if dry 
enough. The small fibrous roots which run downwards from the large creep- 
ing ones, are easily cut off with a spade or «harp plow, and will not grow. 
In any case, where the plow may be used for cutting up the mass, it would 
be well to pile up ; and when dry to cart off the pieces and convert them to 
compost 

Cat-tail Flag or Cooper's Reed, (7)/pha taiifolia,) — Conspicuous for its 
long leaves and large cylindrical spike, gi-owing in swampy places. Under- 
drain the land, or cart on earth, or both— rand then seed with red-top; or, if ^ 
well drained, with timothy. 
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III. Creepingr Peronnial l¥eecls. 

Canada Thistle, {Cirsium arvense,) fig. 18. — This is a formidable weed 
in two reSpects, Like the preceding it spreads extensively by seed, and the 
roots being both perennial and creeping, the plants quickly extend into 
patches beneath the surface. The roots have been sometimes found several 
feet below, in porous subsoils; and as the fragments of roots are sufficient to 
produce new plants, it 
was formerly supposed 
•to be incapable of era- 
dication, without dig- 
ging out every por- 
tion — which, in a large 
patch, would involve 
immense labor. Thi^ 
opinion has now been 
found to be fallacious, 
and by the observance 
of a simple principle, 
the whole subterranean 
net-work of roots may 
be easily destroyed. 
The roots cannot live^ 
unless they breathe 
through their lungs, 
the leaves. Keep the 
portion of the plants 
above ground from 
growing, and the whole 
patch may be destroyed 
in a single year. This 
may be accomplished 
in several ways. Small 
patches may be smoth- 
ered by covering with 
boards, closing the 
joints with a second 
layer, to prevent a sin- 
gle plant from jfinding Fig. 18-Canada Thistlb. 
its way through. Sawdust, tan, or straw, will accomplish the same end, if 
laid on thick enough. If a single plant, hpwever, escapes, it will sustain life 
in a portion of the roots. Another way is to cut the plants off dwly even 
with the surface of the ground, so that a single leaf cannot grow. The best 
way for common practice is to plow them under, and continue the plowing , 
often enough to keep them smothered. If well and deeply done, once a 
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month will answer the purpose. This mode succeeds best on heavy or clayey 
soils, which do not permit the thistles to find their way readily upwards. 
But even on such soils, the work must be very carefully performed for if a 
portion of the weeds are but partly covered, they cannot be destroyed. On 
gravelly and other porous soils, it is more difficult to destroy them by plow- 
ing. The operation must therefore be more frequent on such soils, and 
greater care taken to do it deeply and in the most thorough manner. The 
Double Michigan plow will be found to answer an excellent purpose on these 
as well as all other kinds of soil. * 

Toad Flax or Snap Dragon, sometimes called *^ Butter and Eggs " from 
the color, {Linaria vulgaris^) fig. 19. — An exceedingly tronblesome and 
pernicious weed, extending now through the Northern 
and Middle States. The root is perennial and creeping ; 
the whole plant very smooth ; the flowers somewhat in 
the form of lips, the outer part pale yellow, the palate 
tinged with orange, and «each flower furnished with a 
horn or spur half an inch long. It grows one or two 
feet high and quite erect. It is common in many places 
along roadsides, fences, and in pastures. Cattle will 
not eat it, nor the grass it grows with. Spreading in 
dense patches, it soon prevents the growth of other 
plants. It is difficult to eradicate — the best mode is re- 
peated plowing and harrowing. 

Horse Nettle, (Solanum carolinianttmjy^A trouble- 
some weed at the South, and extending northward. 
It has broad leaves, and a stem a foot or more in height ; 
nearly the whole plant is covered with sharp spreading 
prickles. . It has flowers of a bluish-white, and orange- 
yellow berries one-fourth or one-third of an inch in 
diameter. It is exceedingly tenacious of life, extends 
by the roots in patches, and nearly monopolizes the soil 
when it once obtains possession. Farmers in the Mid- 
dle States should keep an eye to it, and destroy it on its 
first appearance. ^ 

Milk-weed or Silk-weed, {Anclepias Oomuti.)-^ 
Well known by the milky juice which flows out when '^ 19-Toai> Flax. 
the plant is cut or broken. It extends rapidly by its long, fleshy, perennial, 
branching roots, and by its flat seeds, which are wafted to great distances by 
means of the copious silky hairs attached to them. The stem grows two <r 
three feet high ; the flowers are numerous, in umbels, and greenish purple ; 
the seed vessel is a folicle, opening by a longitudinal slit, the seed imbricated 
or placed like shingles on a roof, on an oblong fleshy center. 

The milk-weed becomes troublesome on account of its running roots. Like 
the Cai\ada thistle it may be destroyed by never allowing the roots to breathe 

^ '-; ' ^^^3^ 
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through leaves. On a moderate scale, this may be done by repeatedly pull- 
ing out the young plants the moment they appear above ground ; or on a 
larger scale by deep 
and repeated plow- 
ings, followed by 
band-pulling. An ea- 
sier mode has been 
attempted, namely, 
starving sheep down 
to eating the weed, 
but the injury to the 
flock by this hard 
usage has been ten 
times greater than 
the cost of extirpa- 
ting by hand labor. 

Couch Grass, 
Quitch Grass or 
Quack Grass, (IVi- 
ticum rep€nSy)fiQ. 20^ 
— This grass, in con- 
sequence of the great 
tenacity of life ia its 
creeping roots, is ex- 
tremely diflScult to 
destroy, and is one 
of the most trouble- 
some and obstinate 
weeds in the North- 
em States. When 
it has taken full pos- 
session, the roots 
form a dense stratum 
several inches in 
thickness, which is 
plowed up in thick 
stiff masses which 
cannot be pulverized. 
The best mode of Fig. SO— Oouoh Grass, Qthtch Orass or Quack aaAss. 
eradication, is to select a time when the weather and soil are in the dryest 
state, and plow, harrow, and rake the roots into heaps, with a spring-toothed 
or other horse-rake, and when dry to bum them. Repeat the operation till 
.all are extirpated. Or the roots may be fermented and killed in layers with 
manure, forming compost As every fragment of the roots will vegetate in 
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moist soil, harrowing will only extend the evil in such soils. E. Habks of 
Onondaga Co., N. Y., states in a former number of The Cultivator^ that he 
destroyed this grass in one season by smothering — plowing it under seven 
times during the season, each successive plowing being a little deeper until 
ten inches was attained. 

IV. Sltrnbs. 
PoiSON Sumach and Poison Vine, (Rhw Toxicodendron^) fig. 21. — The 
" Poison Vine,*' formerly known as the Rhtis radicana of botanists, is now 
ascertained to be <mly a running variety of the B. Toxicodendron^ which 
grows in the form of a small bush. Some persons are poisoned by it, or even 
by coming near it, and blisters are formed on the skin ; others are wholly 
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unaffecto'1. There is another species, less common, but still more poisonous, 
the EhtMt venenata^ distinguished by its pinnate or elder-form leaves, while 
the Toxicodendron has ternate leaves or in threes. They sometunes obtain 
a foothold in waste ground and along fences, and should be carefully destroyed 
by cutting up as fast as they appear. The common sumach is another spedes 
of Rlius, but not poisonous to the touch. 

Blackberry or Wild Blackberry, {Ruhua villosits.) — ^This well-known 
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shrub often takes possession of waste ground on the land of slovenly farmers, 
or on newly cleared fields. Early in the season, when the leaves and shoots 
are tender, sheep will eat and reduce them, especially if strewed with salt; 
and mowing them near the ground towards the close of summer, checks their 
vigor. Plowing and planting with hoed crops enables the fanner to eradicate 
them ; but an easier and perhaps as efficient a mode is to sow to buckwheat, 
or better still to com fodder in thick drills, cultivating two or three times. 

Eldsrbush, {Sambuetu eanadenais.) — ^A somewhat troublesome bush 
along fences, and a conspicuous indication of slipshod farming. The remedy 
recommended for blackberry bushes will destroy it. If the bushes are cut 
early in summer, and the brush burned upon the stubs, and then all the 
sprouts pulled up the moment they appear, the roots will soon perish. Some 
attempt to root them out by digging down deeply for the roots ; it is much 
easier to starve the roots to death by allowing no leaves to grow above 
ground. 

Alder, (Almu terrulata.) — ^This well-known shrub, from 8 to 10 feet 
high, grows along the margins of streams and in swamps, needlessly occupy- 
ing the ground. If cut closely during the last half of summer, for two or 
three seasons, they are destroyed. 

There are other plants, both native and introduced, more or less trouble- 
some as weeds, which might have been added to this list. But being either 
quite local, or less formidable in their character than most of the preceding, 
it is deemed hardly necessary to describe them separately, as they are all 
alike subject to the same general rules for extirpation, namely, to prevent 
seeding, to destroy very young if annuals, or before seeding if perennials, to 
smother if creeping by the roots, and to adopt a rotation for most that shall 
require clean and thorough cultivation. 

A disagreeable object to every fanner who has any appreciation of the neat 
or beautiful, or a dislike to slovenly practices, is the common throng of 
weeds along roadsides. There are some land-owners who are careful to keep 
their fields comparatively clean, who throw all kinds of rubbish into the high- 
ways, along the borders of which inunediately spring up thistles, mulleins, 
burdocks, mayweed, nettles, clot-bur and briers, rendering the public tho- 
roughfare, which should present an agreeable picture to every one,. a disgust- 
ing and repulsive object to the eye. But unfortunately the evil does- not end 
here ; these weeds being entirely neglected, furnish a most- abundant seeding 
to the neighboring farms, and the weeds thus^ introduced are not easily 

eradicated. 

• ♦ > 

Profits of Farming. — J. W. Proctor of Danvers, Mass., at a late agri- 
caltural meeting at Boston, said there were thirty neighbors of his, who had 
on an average not over 20 acres of land each, who cleared above all expen- 
ses, from $300 to $500 a year. They cultivate tlieir fields like gardens, use E^ 
^ plenty of manure, and plow ten inches deep. (j 
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FILTERS AND FILTERINO CISTERNS. 



A 



Many inquiries baring been recently made for the best tnode of construct- 
ing filters, we are induced to give a few of the many modes which have been 
adopted, either of which will answer a good purpose, and which are adapted 
to various circumstances or requirements. The importance of purifying 
thoroughly the water which is used as a drink, is scarcely appreciated. There 
is no doubt that thousands of cases of severe illness might be prevented by 
the general use of pure water. 

All the diflTerent modifications of filters have one similar and essential pro- 
vision, namely, the passage of the water through layers of coarse clean sand 
or fine gravel, and charcoal. The gravel and sand are for the purpose of 
keeping the bed loose and for retaining the coarser impurities ; and the char- 
coal, with its powerful absorbent powers, takes out such foul matter as may 
be held in solution, and which no merely mechanical straining could intercept. 
In some filters the sand or fine gi-avi^ is mixed with the charcoal, and slightly 
moistened to make it pack well ; in others they are placed in alternating 
layers of about two inches, and separated fj'om each* other by a single piece 
of cotton flannel. We do not know that one mode is better than the other • 
but it is well in either case to use the flannel to prevent the displacement of 
the materials, and to keep the charcoal from being washed out of place. The 
sand used should be both coarse and clean — good beach sand answers an ex- 
cellent purpose. The charcoal should not be pulverized, but granulated so 
as to be about the size of peas or coarse shot. It is said that the refuse 
accumulations in the pipes of locomotives, which are usually thrown out at 
engine houses, are just the mateiial for this purpose. 

Filters are either portable, and used for purifying a few pails of water at a 
time ; or else fixed and attached to the cistern, to cleanse all that passes into 
it. The simplest portable form is 
represented by fig. 1. It connsts 
of a barrel or tub, with a stop-cock 
to set within a few inches of the 
bottom, for the escape of the puri- 
fied water. On the bottom is laid 
clean stone about the size of hens' 
eggs or the fist. These may occu- 
py about one-fourth of the barrel, 
and are to form a reservoir for the 
water after it is cleansed. The 




Pan, wHh water. 

Gravel. 

Board, full of holes. 

Clean sand and Kranuls- 
ted charcoaL 

Board, perforated, co- 
vered with flanneL 

Stones, for reservoir of 
purified water. 



Fig.1. 



stop-oook should be an inch or two above the bottom, so that any possible 
sediment may not be drawn off. The filter may be raised a little on bricks 
'{J or wooden blocks, to set a pail under the stop-cock. On the top of this layer ' 
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of stones are placed smaller stones, and then again smaller still, and the sur- 
face smoothed ofE| about one-third of the way up, and the whole covered 
with a perforated board. Cover the whole of this board with a piece of flan- 
nel, which should extend up an inch or two against the sides of the barrel. 
On this place the mixture of sand and charcoal, already described, packing it 
compactly but not pounding it, until within six inches of the top, and 
cover it with a layer of coarse gravel. Provide a large tin pan, to set in and * 
fit the top of the barrel. Solder a few short tubes in the bottom of this pan, 
extending upwards an inch from its bottom, and thrust a piece of sponge in- 
to each tube. These serve to strain the water as it passes through into the 
filter, and coarse sediment will settle on the bottom of the pan without cho- 
king these tubes. The pan may be lifted and washed out once a week, more 
or less, as sediment accumulates in it, and the sponges are easily withdrawn 
and cleansed. The capacity of the reservoir at the bottom, may be varied 
with the size of the barrel, and with the quantity of water required at a time ; 
and the thickness of the layer of sand and charcoal will be indicated by the 
impurity of the water to be filtered. A small lead tube c, should extend from 
the top of the barrel down its inner side to the reservoir, to admit air, as the 
water is drawn off — otherwise it will not flow through the stop-cock freely when 
a supply is wanted. This tube is most conveniently secured to the side of 
the barrel by means of small pieces of wood, screwed on, with a notch cut in 
for the tube to pass, as shown at a. It may pass through the barrel an inch 
from the top, which will secure the upper end and place it out of the way. 

The wood of the barrel, and the stones, may at first impart an unpleasant 
flavor to the water, but it will soon pass away. The taste of pine is removed 
by alcali. The water may be dark colored for a day or two from the charcoal. 

A more perfect but more complex filter is shown in fig. 2. A basrel is 
used as in the one just described ; but instead of a reservoir made by fiUing 
in a portion with stone, an inverted 



earthen pot is employed, standing 
on a layer of gravel, and resting 
immediately on a perforated board, 
or what is better, a flat plate of 
earthenware, full of holes. The 
outside of this earthen pot, and 
some inches above it, (varying with 
the impurity of the water,) is pack- 
ed with the mixture of sand and 
charcoal, and the whole covered 




'0 Pan for water. 
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tJEgr with charcoal, gep- 
UTAted with CUumeL 



Fig. 3. 



with gravel, and the water supplied through a pan, as in fig. 1. The top of 
the inverted pot should be covered with a round piece of tin plate, so as to 
extend a little beyond it all around, to turn ofF the descending water like t*^ 
eaves of a roof, and to prevent its forming channels down the sides of the 
^ pot. A small hole is drilled near the bottom of the pot, into which a lead ' 
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tube is set, with a stop-cock, for drawing off the water ; and another tube for 
admitting air into the reservoir, to supply the place of the drawn water, en- 
ters another hole beside it, and passes upwards to the top of the barrel, as in 
fig. 1. This tube might enter the pot at the top, but would be in the way 
in packing in the charcoal and sand.* It must curve upwards within the pot, 
so as to reach the top of the latter, in order that the air may escape as the 
reservoir fills with the filtered water. An instance occurred in which the fil- 
ter, from some unknown cause, suddenly ceased to operate ; on examination 
this tube was found to be stopped, and on removing the obstruction, the 
water flowed freely. Any common stone or earthen pot inverted will answer 
in making the reservoir of this filter. Instead of a perforated board, a round 
tin plate, punched with holes, would be better. 

inters attached to the cistern in such a way that all the water that passes 
into it is purified, have a great advantage over those that are portable, in the 
large quantity of pure water 
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always at hand, without the labor 
of first passing it through the 
portable filter. Fig. 8 represents 
one of the sort, which possesses 
several advantages over most 
others for this purpose. Two 
circular cisterns are first built of 
stone or hard-burned brick in ^s 
water lime, placed so near each \ 
other that at the nearest point ■ 
there is only the thidmess of the 
walk In this wall is laid a lead 
tube, about one-third the way up 
from the bottom of the smaller 
or receiving cistern, and project- 
ing a few inches beyond the wall. 




Flg.8. 



The rain water from the roof pours into the smaller cistern, and would pass 
through this short tube into the larger cistern or main reservoir. In connec- 
tion with this tube the filtering vessel is placed. It consists of a largest 
§ize stone butter pot. It rests, inverted, on four brick legs, on the top of 
which a board, full of holes, is placed, to support the materials within the 
pot. A hole is made near the upper side of the pot to receive the end of the 
lead tube, which is made to fit the hole water tight, by packing. When the 
rain water falls into the smaller cistern, it rises through this inverted pot, 
and is thus deansed, and runs into the larger one. If the pot is properly 
filled, all the rdn water which fills the larger cistern will be as clear and pure 



„r*l-™^^ be best, on the whole, to pass the air pipe into the top of the inverted pot, as the 
water may get into the bent part when made as shown in the figore, if too much is poured in ; 
at a tune, and make trouble. 
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as a crystal spring. To fill the pot with the sand and grayel, set it down in 
its common position, or with the open end up; fill in first coarse gravel; 
then place over this a layer of cotton flannel — the successive layers of coarse, 
clean sand and granulated charcoal, as already described, or the ingredients 
in mixture. Cover the top with the perforated board, set it on the brick 
legs, pack the lead tube tight, and the filter is ready for operation. As the 
water enters the pot upwards, all the sediment will fall to the bottom of the 
cistern, and will not choke the filter ; and the pot may be removed and re- 
plenished as often as circumstances require. The water will flow thn^ugh it 
as long as the level of the water in the smaller cistern is higher than that in 
the larger. If at any time it is found to flow too fast for complete purifica- 
tion, it may be partly stopped or plugged, so as to run slowly. A stop-cock 
attached to it on the side of the larger cistern, woriced with a wire f»*om 
above, might be a convenience. The smaller or first cistern should be large 
enough to receive all the water which falls in a sin- 
gle shower, which may be easily estimated by re- 
membering that every inch of rain that falls upon a 
roof, (and few showers exceed one inch,) yields two 
barrels for each space ten feet square. 

Another excellent form is shown in fig. 4, A be- 
ing the smaller or receiving cistern, B the larger re- 
servoir, C the filter, and D the discharging pipe. It 
has the same pan to hold the sediment as in figs. I 
and 2, with sponge orifices. The sediment settles 
in this pan, and is easily removed. It is more diffi- 
cult to pack and remove the gravel, sand and char- 
coal, than in fig. 3, where the filtering mixture may 
be taken out, turned over, and washed. It has the advantage, however, of 
being more solid and compact, and also in operating with a small quantity of 
water ; in fig. 3, the receiving cistern must be one-third filled. On the whole, 
the latter is perhaps the best. 

Sometimes a common cistern is separated into two parts for filtering, by 
means of a straight wall partition. But unless the cistern is small, or the 
wall quite thick, there will be danger of its bursting by the unequal pressure 
when one is much fuller than the other. 




ng. 4. 



BRVisiNa Oats for Horses. — The fiict that oats are frequently undigested, 
and pass through the horse wi&out change, should be sufficient to show the 
importance of bruising — ^for certainly no benefit can be derived from that 
which is undigested by the animal. Experiments made by the London Om- 
nibus Company and others, show that a smaller quantity is required to pro- 
duce the same ability to work,, when the oats are bruised, than when fed 
whole. 
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AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, Ao. 



Tlie UniTersal Ploiv. 

This plow is so constructed that the mouldboard is easily removed when 
desired, and one of a different form, as the case niay require readily substi- 
tuted, without at all interferiiig with the other parts of the plow. Instead, 




Fig, 1— Framb-work or flow, with Mouldbcabo DXTACHU). 
therefore, of purchaong and using a number of plows, for the various purpo- 
ses which every farmer requires, he may by means of the Universal plow, 




- Fig. a— Umitbrsal Plow, Rioobd with Stubblb Mouldboard. 

jUl combine th^se several sorts in one, with a great saving of expense. Fig. 
I\ represents this plow with the mouldboard removed, showing the manner in 
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fig. 3— UinyxBSAL Plow Rioosb with Stubblk M ouldboakd akd Skim Plow forward. 
which it is fastened to the frame-work; fig. 2 is the same with one of 
the many formed mouldboards (namely, for stubble,) attached ; and fig. 3 is 
the same with another mouldboard and a forward or skim plow added, trans- 
forming it into a Double Michigan or sod-and-subsoil plow. There are many 
other forms, to meet the various wants dependent on a difference of soil, and 
changing circumstances. Having used this plo'w to some extent, it has been 
found all that is claimed for it, in the way of a ready change from one form 
to another, and it will undoubtedly become, when further perfected, a valua- 
ble and popular implement with all cultivators who require a variety of sorts ' 
for the different purposes of cultivation. It is manufactured at Worcester 
and Boston, and has been brought to its present state of improvement through 
the experiments of F. Holbrook, Esq., of VermoMt. 

Improved Ploiv CleT-is. 

The clevis, as every plowman is aware, is indispensable to the control of 
the width of the slice and depth of the furrow. The common or old-fashioned 




Pig. 4-OoMMOir Clbvis. Pig. 5-Tiib Scotch Olbtis. 

clevis is shown in fig. 4 ; it is made of wrought iron, and usually aaswers a 
good purpose, the ring being placed in the different notches for varying the 
depth, and the central pin changed to the right or left for controlling the 
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width of the slice. The ring not being confined, is however often displaced 
— the beam ia weakened by several holes that must be bored through the 
forward end to admit of changing the central pin ; and the clevis itself being 
more or less loose, the working of the plow is not so accurate as would be 
desirable. The Scotch clevis (fig. 6) is made of malleable cast iron, and is 
an improvement. The draught-ring, being attached to the forward part hj 
means of a bolt, retains its place ; and the rear portion being furnished with 
an arc of holes, obviates cutting several holes through the beam ; or if cut, 





Fig. 6— Half Scotch Guns. Fi«. 7— Qvadraht Olkvis. 

they give a wider range to the clevis. Hg. 6 is the fftUf Scotch clevis^ and 
has the former but not the latter improvement. The Quadrant clevis (fig. 7,) 
is used in connection with a draught rod, and is attached to subsoil and other 
plows where great strength of draught is employed. The slot admits the 
change of the rod to the right or left ; and the screw enables the workman 
to raise or lower it to any desu^d depth. The Ditd clevis (fig. 8, a, 6, c, d^) 
is quite different from 
the others, and is ca- 
pable of a very wide 
range of variation. 
The two figures c and 
d^ are representations 
of the same thing 
seen in different posi- 
tions. It is the circu- 
lar plate or dial, 
which is attached to 
the end of the beam, 
by thrusting the latter 

into the square hole, Kg. 8— Thb Dial Glsvis. 

(fig. Cy) so that the dial forms a cap on the end. It is confined to its place by 
means of the bolt B, (fig. 6,) passing through the hole seen in the center. 
Fig. b is the guide, the ribs on which fit the teeth or cogs of the dial ; and 
which may be secured at different heights, or at any desired point to the right 
or lef); — thus giving a great variation to the running of the plow. is the 
draught rod, passing through this guide, and furnished with a draught- 
hook for attaching the team. The whole, attached to the beam, is shown 
in fig. 9. 
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Ploiv iriieels* 

The use of the wheel attached to the plow, gives the furrow a more 
uniform depth, the draught being so regulated that the slight pressure on the 
wheel shall keep the forward end of the 
beam at all times at the same height above 
the surface of the ground. It is more par- 
ticularly useful in plowing sod. Fig. 9 
shows the more common way of attaching 
the wheel to the beam, being placed on the 
left side, so that it may run on the unturned 
sod. The curved piece of iron, which 
carries the wheel, rises and falls through 

the screw staple, as the depth of the furrow requires — ^its rear end moving 
on the pin or center. A more firm and secure mode of placing the wheel 




Fig. 9. 




Fl8. 10. Fig. 11. 

is exhibited by* fig. 10 ; and still another, but rarely used or required, is 
shown by fig. 11, one wheel running on the unplowed land, and the other in 
the previous furrow. 

Nwttingr's Fanninir and Assorting' Macliine* 

This is a remarkable invention, and is a great advancement on all the old ' 
fanning mills. Its most distinguishing feature is the character of the screens. 
They have almost the smoothness of glass, and are made by pressing common 
wire screens, rendering the meshes immovable and always accurate, increas- 
ing their durability, giving them the character of glazed muslin, and allowing 
the seed to slide over them, when slightly inclined from a level. The latter 
quality ^ves them their pre-eminent advantage. The seed never falls directly 
upon them, but first upon a smooth surface, flat with the screen, in passing 
over which and to the screen, every oblong grain has assumed a horizontal 
position. If longer than the meshes, it goes over them ; if shorter, it drops 
through. Such a mixture, therefore, as spring wheat and oats, often so 
troublesome to the farmer, is perfectly separated. Even barley and spring 
wheat are separated, the barley grains being slightly longer, and enough 
lighter to be driven more by the current of wind. Wheat is cleaned from 
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chess in a complete manner. For cleaning grass seed, we have never wit- 
nessed anything that would compare with this fan. A mixture of clover and 
timothy was run through once together ; in one drawer was found entirely 
pure timothy seed, and in another, clover without a single grain of timothy ; 
the intermediate drawer had a very small quantity of imperfect seeds of clo- 
ver, a very little timothy, and some other seeds of weeds. 

The current of wind is so completely at command, that all d^rees of 
strength from the imperceptible breeze to the blast that sweeps away heavy 
grain, may be readily given. This peculiarity, in connection with the screens, 
enables the operator to separate any seeds whatever, that differ either in 
shape^ size^ or loeight. 

A most important office performed by this machine, (fig. 12,) is the separa- 
tion of the different sized seed of the same grain. Pass, for instance, ten 
bushels of wheat through the screens ; one portion will be found a uniformly 
small grain ; another 
about medium ; a 
third, large, plump 
and first-rate. The 
first and third would 
not be supposed to 
have grown in the 
same field. In this 
way, excellent seed 
wheat may be ob- 
tained from an ordi- 
nary crop; and the 
best bushel in fifty, 
or the best ten bush- 
els in fifty, may be 
separated at the op- 
' tion of the farmer.* 
Thus the variety 

may be continually Fig. IS-Ncttino's Fanning and Assobtino MAcmNs. 

improved, and the result is likely to be of the very highest importance to 
our agriculture. If, for example, it is desired to make the crop earlier, cut 
it when partly green ; the ripe seeds will be the only ones of full size, and will 
be separated from all the rest. The size of the berry will be gradually in- 
creased by sowing only the largest. An experienced fanner declared, on 
witnessing the performance of this machine, *^ I can now secure my wheat 
crop completely from the midge, by increasing its earliness." The entire 

• An amusing occurrence took place at a late agricultural fair. Several samples of grain 
were exhibited for premiums. An agent of this machine, without the knowledge of either 
judges or exhibitor, selected the poorest sample, run it through, and replaced it in the bfu?, 
with the best portion at the top. It was examined by the judges, and much to the surprise i 
of the exhibitor, given the first prize. 
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eradication of weeds from crops may be greatly facilitated by its use. Having 
had one in use for a year or two, we are enabled to speak with confidence of 
its eminent advantages. 

There are several minor advantages of this fan ; it runs with great ease and 
very little noise ; is smaller than usual ; its rapidity of operation is great — 
one hundred and twenty bushels of oats have been chaffed in an hour ; and 
twenty bushels of timothy seed cleaned in the same length of time. Its price 
is moderate — ^about thirty dollars. Machines of larger'size are made for mills 
and warehouses. The agent and manufacturer is Wallace Warren of Utica. 

Alden's Cultivator. 

This new cultivator, (fig. 13,) after thorough trial, proves to be an excellent 
implement. The use of the thills enables the workman to control it com- 
pletely, and to cut as 
deep in hard soils, and 
as near to the rows, as 
he may wish. It runs 
with remarkable steadi- 
ness. A man with a 
horse will do about twice 
as muck work in a given 

time on stiff soils, as Kg. II^-Aldbn's Cultivator. 

with the common cultivator, and being able to cut closely to the rows with- 
out danger of striking or mjuring the plants, the use of the hand hoe is 
nearly superseded. 

The engraving nearly explains itself — the horse is attached to the hook in 
front of the teeth, the thills merely guiding and steadying the implement. 
It is more easily managed and is less fatiguing to the operator, than cultiva- 
tors of ordinary construction. 

The teeth being of steel plates, continue sharp till worn out. They are 
readily changed so as to throw the earth to or from the row. The whole 
weight is about 70 pounds. 

For a marker y to lay out corn ground, a wooden bar or scantling is screwed 
on after the teeth are removed, in which pins or projections are inserted at 
proper distances, and being easily guided, makes a true and fast-working 
implement. Again, a prong-hoe being attached, it becomes one of the best 
potato diggers, by the steadiness with which it is made to follow the row, 
and the accuracy with which its depth is gauged. 




Shrinkage op Corn in Drying. — Seventy-five pounds of Western com, 

says the Prairie Farmer^ after thorough drying, was found to weigh sixty _ 

pounds. It was shelled ; the com weighing fifty-one pounds, the cobs nine jk 

pounds — showing a shrinkage of fifteen pounds in less than a bushel of com. n 

^o(^ 
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rul.es for feeding cattle. 



f 



The following may be adopted by those who wish to deriye the laigest 
profit from their animals, and from the food they consume. 

Good pasture affords the best and cheapest food, and when pure water 5a 
always at hand, little aare is required. But when supplied with other food, 
the owner must attend to the following particulars : 

1. Always furnish warm and well ventilated apartments. 

2. Observe cleanliness— curry the animals daily, and clean out the stalls at 

least twice a day. 
8. Feed three times a day, with utmost reguUrity— a cow*s stomach is a 

chronometer. 
' 4. Keep the animals constantly in good condition, by a full supply of 

wholesome food and regular atfiendance. 
6. In cold weather, the less they are turned out and exposed, the better. 

6. Give a portion of roots or meal in winter with hay, and more if stilaw 

is fed — ^increase it towards spring, and gradually diminish it, as grass 
comes. 

7. Turn oows to pasture gradually — ^an hour the first day, two hours the 

next, and so on. 
The following rules are adapted, at least in practice, by poor managers 
and slipshod farmers : 

1. See how little food will keep a cow alive. 

2. Turn out to pasture very early in spring, so as to keep it very short all 

summer. 

8. Give water but once a day, and that muddy, and a mile distant. 

4. Turn cattle in the street whenever possible, to be assaulted by dogs and 

boys, and to break into neighbor's cornfields. If they are thus fre- 
quently lost, and escape regular milking, the labor of workmg butter 
will be greatly abridged. 

5. Save the cost of erecting stables and sheds, and harden animals by ex> 

posure to snow storms. 

6. Study economy by giving mouldy hay, or feeding on injured straw. 

7. Feed irregularly ; let the cows often wait an hour for breakfast, to ^ve 

them an appetite. Give them a little meal once a week. 

8. Let all stall fed animals lie in their own manure, and never curry them 

dean. 

9. Do not be anxious to have their bones visible through the skin — ^they 

will be sore to protrude without any such anxiety. 

The last set of rules do not appear to require any additional instructions „ 

or comments ; but In illustration of the first, whole books may be written, i (^ 

, A few briefly stated facts may not be out of place here. ry 

-. ^#o^ 
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Beans. — One of the most valuable substances for the food of cows in 
winter, is bean meal. Fed upon it, with haj, although giving less milk than 
when fed upon grass, they have actually yielded more butter. Bean meal is 
particularly valuable for the production of cheese. The best varieties of the 
white bean form a good fallow crop, and they might doubtless be more largely 
introduced into farm rotations. The meal should be diluted with bran, cut 
food, or Indian meal. 

Importanck of Good Feeding. — ^Flint states that a Swiss dairyman agreed 
with a German neighbor for all his milk, the German to furnish the cattle 
and food, and the Swiss to feed them, and pay for the milk by measure. The 
German was obliged to sell immediately nearly half his cows, the Swiss re- 
quiring nearly double the fodder they had formerly consumed. " I was in 
despair," sidd the owner of the cows, " at finding them using such a quantity 
of the best feed, although according to the strict letter of the contract. But 
the change soon effected was great, and the result still more striking. The 
quantity of milk became double, triple, and even quadruple ; so that a hun- 
dred pounds of hay produced nearly three times the milk it had yielded 
under the old mode of feeding." 

There appears to be a certain amount of food required to keep an animal 
in existence, with nothing to spare in the form of milk, butter and cheese. 
Little or no return can therefore be expected when it is thus fed. But all 
beyond this, yields a clear profit — which explains why the profit is so many 
times greater when the animal has a full supply. The first may be compared 
to an empty train of freight cars, which the locomotive can barely move. 
No goods could be carried. Add another locomotive, and a profitable busi- 
ness may be immediately commenced — the gain is more, than a thousand fold. 

Rule for Estimating the Amount of Feed. — Careful experiments show 
that nearly all domestic animals consume an amount of food about in propor- 
tion to their weight. A large horse or cow eats more than a small one. An 
elephant weighs four or five times as much as a horse, and consumes four or 
five times as much food. If a cow has the weight of five sheep, she will eat 
five times the quantity of food. There are of course some variations or ex- 
ceptions, and individuals differ, but this is a fair general rule. This quantity 
is usually from two and a-half to three per cent., when the food is hay, with 
a small proportion of grain. A cow digests more thoroughly than a horse, 
and requires only about two and a-half per cent. ; a horse three per cent. 
A cow weighing eight hundred pounds would therefore need about two and 
arhalf times eight, or twenty pounds of hay a day. A horse weighing one 
thousand pounds would require thirty pounds. One and a-half per cent, will 
keep a oow alive or on her feet ; but to be properly nourished so as to grow 
or increase in flesh, or give milk, she must have nearly double. The water 
used is not included, nor does the rule apply to green food. 

Calculating for Winter. — ^The careful farmer should know nearly the 
^ weight of his animals ; and the number of tons of hay and bushels of grain 
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Beans, 

Indian Com, 


Value by Value by 
70 66 


Barley 


65 ........ 61 


, Buckwheat, 

WheaU 


68 49 

60 69 

74 64 

47 43 


Linseed Oil-cake, . 


....... 82 :::::::: 64 



on hand. By applying this rule he may learn very nearly how he will be 
likely to come out in spring. 

Shelter. — Caird mentions a case where a herd of cattle which had been 
kept housed, were turned out of stable twice a day on account of needed 
repairs in the water pipes, merely long enough to be watered in the yard. 
The quantity of milk immediately decreased, and in three days the falling off 
was considerable. When the repairs were made, and the animals kept in, 
the flow of milk returned. — (F^int.) 

NcTRiTiYE Value of Food. — The following table shows the nutritive value 

of several 4ifferent kinds of food, first according to theory, or from analysis ; 

and secondly, according to the average of several .diflferent experiments; the 

figures giving the quantity in pounds, to be taken of each kind to be equal 

to any other. 

Value by Value by 
Analysis. Experiment. 

Good Hay 100 100 

Red Clover Hay, (well 

ctired.) 77 95 

Rye Straw 503 355 

OatStraw 564 220 

RutaBagas, 676 262 

Field Beets, 801 346 

Carrots, 412 280 

Potatoes, 324 195 

The theoretical values are the mean of two authorities, Boussingault and 
Presenilis ; they usually agree very nearly, and are wide apart only in relation 
to rye straw and buckwheat. The results of experiments are in most instan- 
ces from six different authorities ; they sometimes differ greatly — ^the most so 
in relation to the straw of oats and rye, and some of the gnuns. Mostly, 
however, the results agree as nearly as could be expected, when it is remem 
bered that the crops may have been cut at different periods, differently 
ground, cooked, or otherwise prepared ; variously fed, and to animals of 
different feeding qualities. Although not fully reliable, the table will afford 
some valuable suggestive information. 

Cutting up Foon.^^It scarcely pays to cut straw or other fodder by hand. 
It should be done by horse power. If cut quite short, say the eighth of an 
inch, it is a great saving to cut com fodder, as the cattle will eat it all and 
digest it well. It also saves much labor of mastication with straw, and allows 
the intermixture of cut roots and meal. If all stuff used for litter could be 
cut even an inch or two in length, the manure would be worth much more by 
being regularly spread and intermixed with the BCOiL Oom fodder should be 
cut for this if for no other reason. 

Corn Fodder. — Always sow a few acres of com fodder. It may be done 
on any spare land, after com or potatoes are>planted. Plow and harrow the 
ground ; furrow out as for planting potatoes ; strew com from a half bushel 
basket along the furrows, at the rate of two or three bushels per acre, or 
n forty grains to a foot ; cover by simply harrowing lengthwise ; cultivate once . 
J|^ or twice, but not hoe ; mow and tie in bundles about the end of summer, or A 
() rake in winrows. It will yield ten or twelve tons of green fodder per acre, Q 

^o>-- ^=^ 
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and five or six tons of dry fodder. The great diflficulty is to prevent heating 
and spoiling if put in stacks, even when apparently quite dry outside. Spread 
it over the top of hay mows, or on poles, only a few feet thick, or put it into 
quite small stacks with three upright rails in the center, for ventilation. 
When cut green' early in autumn, it affords excellent food for cows, while 
pastures are short, and increases the flow of milk. 



FRUITS AND FRUIT CULTURE. 



Culture of the Strawberry. 

Fh-st, procure the bbst sorts— among 
which, of the l&i-ger varieties, are Hooker 
and Wilson— and McAvoy's Superior for the 
gouth-weat. Hovey's Seedling sometimes 
succeeds finely. These and the Triomphe de 
Oand, (which we have measured two inches 
In diameter the longest way,) are the largest. 
The Wilson, Hooker, and Triomphe de Gand 
must be cultivated In " hills," with the run- 
ners not covering the whole bed. 

Spring is the best timet© transplant^next* 
about or soon after midsummer, just after 
bearing, and while the plants are yet partly 
dormant from bearing. Set In autumh, the 
young plants do not always become sufficient- 
ly rooted to endure winter without injury. 
When transplanted in summer, cut off all the 
large or fully expanded leaves, leaving only 
the new half grown ones— dip the roots in 
mud— settle the earth about the roots by wa- 
tering—cover them with mellow earth, and 
mulch an inch or two deep with stable ma^ 
nure free from straw. This treatment will be 
attended with success, and the plants will 
bear well next year. 

Beds well hoed will last two or three years, 
or more— If the runners are allowed to cover 
the whole surface, they should be renewed 
every second year, by spading under alternate 
strips of the strawbenles, the runners renew- 
ing these strips. 



remove a part of these ultimately, they were 
placed temporarily quite thick, or the twenty- 
four In a row thirty feet long. The fruit this 
year hung in dense masses, and the row 
yielded a full bushel by measure. They were 
planted in common unmanured gardep soih 
and kept cultivated. An acre, like these, in 
rows four feet apart, would have given over 
three hundred bushels. 



The Cherry Currant. 

This is the largest of all the red currants, 
frequently measuring five-eighths of an inch 
in diameter, and ordinary crops from half an 
inch to a little less. It was formerly supposed 
to be a moderate bearer, but is now found to 
be productive. The following Is the amount 
of a crop which we gathered this year. The 
number of bushes was twenty-four— they were 
set out ia 1857, when very small, and this is 
their third summer. As it was intended to 



Pears for General CuItWatloii. 

At the last winter meeting of the Fruit 
Growers' Society of Western New-York, the 
following varieties were especially com- 
mended:— Louise Bonne de Jersey, for its 
extensive productiveness (on the quince) ; 
Tyson, for Its handsome growth and excellent 
fruit; VIrgalieu, for its productiveness, and 
the great popularity and high price of Its 
frialt ; Sheldon, for Its superb growth on the 
pear stock, and great excellence ; Bartlett, 
for Its admirable fruit and early bearing; 
Belle Lucrative, for its superb quality; Seckel, 
for It« hardiness, great crops, and delicious 
flavor ; Flemish Beauty, for Its general per- 
fection, needing, however, to be picked early ; 
and the Lawrence and Winter Nelis as the 
best winter pears. The HowelU Braudywine, 
Beurr^ Diel, Washington, Duchesse d' Angou- 
leme, GIffard, Rostiezer, Anjou, and Easter 
Beurre, were also highly recommended by 
difFerent members. The only objection to 
the Vicar of Winkfield was its excesdve 
bearing, and ordihary cultivators would not 
prune and thin sufficiently to make the fruit 
excellent. A. Pinney of Clarkson said that 
he found the fruit of the Louise Bonne of 
Jersey one-third larger when raised on 
dwarfs. P. Barry remarked that although the 
Duchesse d*Angouleme was preferred as a 
dwarf, yet on pear stocks the fruit continues 
to improve as the tree grows older, for twenty 
or thirty years. S. H. Ainsworth has a tree of 
the Louise Bonne of Jersey, twelve years old, > 
with a barrel of pears on it. 
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Whiter Protection. 

It is best not to cover raspberries, grape- 
vines, &c., till winter is close at hand, as they 
will ripen and harden better if exposed till 
that period. Grapevines are often sufficient- 
ly protected if simply laying flat on the 
ground— or at most, with an inch or two of 
soil. The same remark will apply to the rasp- 
berry and blackberry. Caution is needed in 
the use of straw around fruit trees, as it may 
encourage tlic depredations of mice. If co- 
vering the stems, it should not be closely 
tied about them, as the circulation of some 
air b best. £vei^een boughs placed about 
any tender trees, afford the best and safest 
protection. The thicker the coat they form, 
the more complete the covering will be. 



his excellent vineyard at Uiat place. The 
posts are white cedar, mostly round and 
rough ; they are set in the groimd about two 
and a-half to three feet, are seven feet high 
above ground, and twelve feet apart. At the 
ends, they are braced as represented on the 
left portion of the figure, the powei-ful stress 
of the wires requiring a firm support. The 
wire, which is No. 10, is placed about 14 inch- 
es apart, the bottom one about two feet from 
the ground, and the upper about six and a 
half to seven feet high. At the ends, the 
wires pass through or around the posts ; they 
are attached to the intermediate ones by sta- 
ples. The vines are trained on this trellis 
mostly in the fan form, and where necessary 
are fastened to the wire by cotton cord. 

The cost of this trellis is 75 cents to one 
dollar per rod. The cut represents only one 
length between posts, besides the end-braclhg. 

Orchards in Illinois. 

A discussion was held at the fair of the Illi- 
nois Agricultural Society, and some valuable 
suggestions made in relation to the manage- 
ment of western orchards. One cultivator 
remarked, that "carelessness is the cause 
that farmors do not^aise fruit^a tree wants 
nursing fi-om infancy as well aA a child." W. 
W. Beebe of Iowa, would plant trees deeper 
on elevated lands, that wash; he had no 
doubt that finiit could be grown in northern 
Illinois, with these precautions, namely; 1, 

NOT TO PLANT KOBE TR£B8 THAR CAN BE TAKBM 

CARE of; 2. subsoil the gi'ound, so that no 
large holes are needed ; 8, dig the trees in 
autumn, bury them, and set them in spring; 
4, select trees with low heads* and lean them 
to the south-west in planthigthem; 5, protect 
from strong winds by belts of deciduous trees. 

Mills of Marion county, q?oke in favor of 

good cultivation, remarking, that as long as 
he cultivated his trees they did well, but when 
he seeded his orchard, "his success would 
have been as good if he had cut them down.'* 
Cultivators were divided in opinion in rela- 
tion to shelter— some strongly recommending 
it, and others 'saymg theur trees had done bet- 
ter when fully exposed t4> the winds. fVom 
remarks made, we infer that tne " protection ** 
was accompanied with shading. 
While the aim should be to 
prevent the bad effects of sharp 
cutting winds, there must be 
plenty of sun and idr. 

The following varieties are 
generally approved for that re. 
gion, as being both hardy and 
productive: Red As€rachan. 
Fig. 1— Grape Trellis. Carolina Red June, Keswick 

constructing wire trellis for grapes, as I Codlln, Sweet June, Maiden's Blilsh, Pa- , 
[ J adopted by Dr. Farley of Union Springs, in i meuse. Willow Twig, Winesap, White PipphL 



Winter Mulchinc 

At the commencement of winter, those 
who have young trees liable to be injured by 
cold, 'and which need high culture, will find 
an especial advantage in applying a winter 
mulching of short manure. This treatment 
is eminently useful for dwarf pears. Pro- 
tecting well the part below ground, is of use 
to the exposed portions above— in the same 
way that a man's feet and ears have been 
found to keep warmer on a cold day, when 
hig body is well clothed. 
. The best time in the year to manure trees is 
late in autumn. If applied earlier, it prevents 
proper cultivation ; and if in spring, its pro- 
tecting Influence is lost, and the liquid por 
tions do not become so well diffused through 
the soil by the time that growth commences. 
The manure should be short, (not necessarily 
old or rotted,) to prevent attracting mice ; or 
if short manure cannot be had, a small cone 
of fresh earth should be raised around each 
tree eight or ten inches high, which will effec- 
tually exclude the mice. In the spring, the 
manure is spaded in, if in a garden, or worked 
under by means of a gang-plow, if in au or 
chard kept clean by horse power. 



Grape Trellis. 

In answer to several inquiries, we give the 
annexed cut, (fig. 1,) representing the mode 
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DOMESTIC p:conomy. 



Receipt books give an almost endless nnm 
ber of directions, withoat the reasons, In the 
form of a vast undigested mass of remedies. 
A knowledge of the substonccs, and the ap- 
plication of chemical principles, greatly sim- 
plifies the act, and renders intelligible and 
certain, what before was only accomplished 
guess-work and endless trials. 

Grkasb Staiss.— These are from grease, oil, 
Ac, and are simply removed by akalies or 
so&p, or by essential olt dissolved hi alcohol. 
Alcalies, such as solutions of saleratus or 
Hqnid ammonia, will remove them safely from 
all substances without color. For other sub- 
stances, the alcoholic solutions spoken of will 
do, and amonic them burning fluid answers a 
good purpose. But the best of all is the new 
preparation termed Bknzikr, which exceeds 
anything else we know of in efficiency. Lay 
a paper under the fobric and apply the liquid. 
Oil spots and stains from candle snuli; on 
woolen taUe covers, paint q)ots on garments, 
Ac., are thus perfectly removed, without the 
sUdhtest disooloralion. 

Acid Stains. — These may generally be 
known by aBDoamiio black, brown, and violet 
dyes, and all blue colors except Prussian blue 
and indigo. Yellow colors are generally ren- 
dered paler, except tiie color of annate, 
which becomes Mange. 

These staina are neutralized by alciaies. A 
spot, for instance, on a woolen coat, from 
strong vinegar or sulphuric ac!d, may be en- 
tirely removed by applying a solution of sale- 
ratus. Apply it cautiovsiy until the acid is 
exactly neutralised, which may be known by 
the restoratlMi of co1<m- ; and then sponge oif 
the salt thus made by means of a sponge. 
Ammonia is better for delicate fabrics. 

Sweat stains are ciilefly occasioned by a lit- 
tle muriate of soda and acetic acid— which 
produce nearly the same effects as acids gene- 
rally, and are to be removed in tiie same way, 
operating cautioudy. 

Alcalikb STAiX8.--These are the opposite 
of acid 8ta]ns->they change vegetable blues to 
green, red to violet, gi-een to yellow, yellow to 
brown, and annate to red. . They are to be 
treated with acids. The writer once had a 
new pair of dark cloth pantaloons changed to 
a light brown below the knees, by riding on a 
load of fresh lime in a storm. *'0h! you 
have ruined your clothes V* was the exdania- 
tion; bul he deliberately 4>rocured a cup of 
vinegar, and sponging the doth gradually, 
completely restored the color, and then again 



q>ongIng off the compound, left them as good 
as before. 

laoM 8TAJVfl.~Thesc e&oM from iron-rust, 
ink, Ac To remove them, tilie iron Is first 
dissolved by a solution of oxaxlic acid m wa- 
ter. The oxalate of iron thus produced, 
which, unlike Iron rust, is soluble, is readily 
removed by washing or soaking. Ink spots 
(tonno-gallate of iron,) upon the printed 
leaves of books, ^e removed in the same 
way— but the lamp-bhrtk of the printer*s ink 
is not at all effected. If fresh, such spots 
may be wholly effaced ; if old and dry, a very 
UUIe will remain. 

Wheel grease makes a compound stain of 
grease and iron. The grease may be taken 
out first by alcali ; and then the iron by oxalic 
acid. If tar has been used on the wheel, rub 
on lard, which will dissolve It, and then app)y 
the alcali. Turpentine will answer nearly 
tiie same purpose as lard. 

Vegktablk Stains. — These include fruit 
stains, and may be removed with chlorine or 
sulphurous acid. A diluted solution of chlo- 
rine will remove them; or if practicable, 
chlorine in a gaseous state will be better, the 
place belnif wet Sulphurous acid, or the 
strong fiunes of burning sulphur will effect 
the same purpose, but much more slowly, and 
perhaps more safely. Botii these substances 
will, however, remove any other vegetable 
color which nay have been used for dyeing 
the fabric 

To remove stains from c«lico or other co- 
lored substances, without affecting the origi. 
nal hue, re<iuiresnot ouly a knowledge of the 
materials used in dyebg, but of those which 
will dispel the stain wftiiont affecting these 
dyes, and would be toa extended a subject for 
our present limits. 



Cheap and Excellent f ak. 

Take half an ounce of extract of logwood, 
ten grains of bi-chremate of potash, and dis-. 
solve them in a ^uart of rain water, in a liot- 
tle, kept uncorked. This is tiie whole process, 
and the cost will be about three centra qnart! 
But failure will result, unless the bottie is 
perfectly clean, and unless the Ink Is poured 
out into an inkstand perfectiy clean from^ny 
other hik. Do not forget also to leave the 
bottle uncorked. Bo not mistake chromate 
for bi-chromate of potash. Running the log- 
wood in solution first through a fine s^alner, 
is said to be effectual in preventing the sedi 
ment which sometimes adheres to the pen, 'J 
but this the writer has not tried. The ink' 
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itself hai however been ftilly tested for about 
a rear; and having published the directions 
some time a«o In the Country Gentleman, 
several of the cnrrespondents of that paper 
haje affirmed that the receipt was worth more 
than a year's subscription. 



How lo Gon Beef. 

The foUowinf is our method:— Add two 
pounds brown sugar to eight gallons of water, 
also one quart of molasses, four ounces of ni- 
tre, and fine salt till it wiU float an egg. This 
is enough for two quarters of beet 



The best process for making soft soap Is 
rimply this: — First, Procure good ashes; 
place a half peck of caustic ok* water-slacked 
lime, hi the bottom 6f the leach, for each 
barrel of ashes ; if air slacked, the quantity 
must be larger, according to the tfane it has 
been exposed to the air. It is usual to place 
straw below the lime, to prevent the water 
from carrying it off in particles. Place the 
ashes on the lime, beating it compactly as 
each succ'esrive layer is applied, till the leach 
b fuU. If not beaten solid* the water will 
run through too soon, and the lie will be weak. 

A stout barrel, slightly inclfaied, with a hole 
bored through the bottom, makes a good 
leach. It should be placed on a piece of 
broad plank, with a gutter cut around it, to 
collect the ^e; and high eneu^ from the 
groxud to set a tub under. The water poured 
upon the ashes should be hot, until the lye 
begtos to ran; and the iinie that should 
elapse after the water is first applied, till if 
passes through as ly«, riiould not be less than 
twenty-four hours; if sooner, the ashes has 
not been beaten sufficiently, and the lye will 
be too weak. It will continue to run as long 
as water is applied, but at Ihe same time 
growhig weaker, as the potash becomes car- 
ried off. 

If the ashes oould be perfectly ft-esh, no 
lime would be required in the leach ; as when 
first burned, ashes are caustic, but gradually 
lose this quality by absorbing carbonic acid 
flrom the air. The lime abstHtcts this carbonic 
acid, and renders' the lye again caustic 

If lye is Aot strong enough to float ah egg; 
it will not make goodsoap-^but we have 
known it to do this, and stiU eaus^ a failure, 
if not sufflcientiy caustic The last named 
- defect may generally be aiDertained by pour- 
ing in A portion of some strohgiidd, as aque- 
fettis or oil of vitriol, Which witt cause a vio- 
lenft efferve'scene«P-eve!n itrong Vinegar will 
do. When this Is the eaaei it shows tiiat 
enough-lime has not been used ; and- it may 
stUl do to apply it. We have known its use 



to cause success even after the materials for 
ti)e soap had been mixed together. 

The grease must be nasT boilbd— then a 
pint of lye added— afterwards a quart— and so 
on by gradual additions until the soap is 
made. A barrel of good ashes will make a bar- 
rel of soap— but it the lye Is strong enough to 
combine well with the grease, the soap will be 
too strong, atad injure the clothes. This is re- 
medied by adding a pail of Water to each pail 
of flreshly made soap, or diluting It 



^re«enrln« Fruit in Cans. 

The following method is ijven by a corres- 
pondent of the COCKTBT OXNTLKMANr- To 

one pound of the fruit, I put a quarter of a 
pound of white loaf sugar. Put them <f^er 
the fire together. Let them boil up once. 
Then have your cans in a pail of water as hot 
as posrible without breaking them— have 
TBBM also filled with water of the same tem- 
perature. Let them remain so for a few mo- 
ments. Then, while the fruit and sugar are 
boiling hot, fill the cans while they are setting 
in the water. They must be filled to the very 
top. Then put the cover on, and seal with 
cement. After fiUing them, take them out of 
the pail of water and put tiiein away to coot 
After they are tou>, turn them over on the 
cover side, and let them remi^ so rafttil you 
wish to us« them. 

I have saved fruit In this way for three 
years; and have now strawberries and 
peaches that are as fresh as though they were 
picked this year, which are a year old. 

I always use the glass oans, ft»r I consider 
thett more pure than any other kind. 



Sweet Pickled Tomatoes. 

One peck of green tomatoea sliced— rix 
large onions sliced— strew a tea-cupful of salt 
over them; let them remain over night- 
drain off hi the morning— then take two 
quarts of water and one of vinegar— boil 
them in It U or 90 minutes ; after boiling put 
them in a sieve to drain— then take 4 quarts 
of vinegar, S pounds of brown sugar; half 
pound white mustard seed, 2 taUe-spoonfuls 
of ground alspice, same of cloves,- cinnamon, 
ginger and mustard,- and one tea-spoonfbl of 
cayenne pepper— put aU in a kettle and cook 
15 minutes slowly, and you will pronounce 
them capitaL ■ 



Preaervlng Green Com for Winter Use. 

Cut the com off the cob, and put it in a 
stone Jar. with a handful salt, to a pint of ; 
com. When the Jar Is fiill* put a*weight on 
it When you wish to use it. removQ a littie > 
of tiie top, and wash and soak over night; {J ] 
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FA KM NOTKS. 



Calture of Carrota. 

1. The carrot wants a deep, rather lipht, 
sandy loam soil, of the bighesft defcree of fer- 
tility; but will succeed on a strong loam, If 
dry and mellow. When the subsoil is hard, 
deep subsoUing is of great value. If tho- 
roughly plowed and manured the previous 
year, it would be best, except on the very 
lightest soils, which do not hold manure— 
2. Early sowing is best, say as early or before 
the first planting of com. Later crops are 
sometimes injured or prevented from vegeta- 
ting by drouth— IL The Long Orange and the 
White carrot are the two best sorts. The 
White is perhaps most productive, and much 
more easily harvested— but it is not generally 
considered to be quite so rich as food, and it 
is in greater danger of injury from late au- 
tumnal frosts-^ Sow in drills with a planter, 
two and a-half to three feet, and thin out to 
six inches In the drill, if the soil is rich ; or 
four inches If not rich. 



RiiUtlim of Crops. 

A fikvorite rotation In many places i»— 
1. Com (and roots.) with all the manore— 
2l Barley, peas and beans-8. Wheat, with 
clover seed— 4. Clover, pasture or meadow, 
one, two, or three years. If the soil is strong, 
oats may be substttuted for barley, but a 
moderate d iess i ng oi wril rotted manure pn 
the oat itabUe. Is a great IniHrovement, or 
pertiaps quite as useftd or mom 8o« on heavy 
soils, would be a thin dresdng of long ma- 
nure on the wheat after it Is up, just at the 
be^nlng of winter. 



Gortt HdAer. 

A correspondent of the Couktbt Okmtlk- 
MAK thinks there will never be a com husker 
invented, superior to one he describes as 
follows: 

It is generally of Iron or bone, about half 
an inch wida, with two holes made in it and 



out-huA any nachhie that eaa be mado to 

do it with neatness. 

Snnttv Wheat. 

ftnutty seed produces a smutty crop. The 
seed of the smut fungus, when examined by 
the most powerful microscopes, are found to 
be much smaller than theveteels orsap pores 
of the plant, and are doubtless carried 
through them. The experiment has been 
made by sowing good grains from a smutty 
crop, and which were no doubt well dusted 
with the fiingus seeds. A portion was planted 
without any preparation, and the crop had 
many smutty heads in it Another equal 
portion of seed was repeatedly washed in 
water, and the number of smutty heads ^ias 
many times less. A third portion was washed , 
in brine, with a still more favorable resuft. 
The best way is to wash first in water, then ' 
in brine, and then roll the seed in slacked or ' 
powdered lime. This process, if care is taken 
to prevent the seed from becoming tainted ' 
firom foul bags or other sources, will nearly ' 
extirpate it. 



Beat Form of Hie for Draialnc. 

Never have a flat bottom for a ohannel. 
The discharge gutter at one of our oollegM 
was found to become frequently choked with 
sediment, and to require ft«quent cleaning at '. 
great trouble and expense. It was made of 
pfaink, nailed together, formlnga square tube, ' 
lying on.on« of its fiat sides. '* Turn the tube, ; 
so as to rest on one of its comers," said the • 
ph)fee8or of hydraulics. It was done— and it . 
never became again choked— for the little | 
water which ran through It, Instead of being 
spread out over a broad flat surface, was ' 
concentrated Into a narrow comer, and ; 
swept off lUl that became deposited there. 




1 »k.L 

A 4 l e a th e r alrap put In, forming a loop; slip 



frk this 0Y«r a flnger of the ifght hand, and you 
[j areeqidpped. An active hand with this, can 



Drill vs. Broadcaat Seedlnc. 

The Homestead argues hi favor ' 
of drill-seeding, that grain so sown : 
is more likely to grow than when ! 
distributed broadcast " The kemels 
are all sown at the same, and this the 
moat desirable depth; they are not 
oovered by ^0ods, nor^flropped upon 
ttie same; they are onifotmly drop- 
ped, and the ground between the 
rows affords passage wfty for dearing out 
ooarse weeds if it is derirable, as it often ^ 
is," 
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DAIRY HUSBANDRY. 



for MAkfnc Goo4 Bvtter. 

There are a few battcr-niaken who have 
establiahed soeh a repatation for making the 
Tery beat article, that aU thef can spare for 
market is eagerly taken at sereral cents a 
poond abore the market price. So far 
as we know, they all adopt the following 
rules; or if they do not, they practice 
them:— 

1. A perfectly clean cellar, not only clean 
from all dirt, but from eyery bad odor-pure, 
sweet, and fresh. , « » 

2. Perfectly clean, weH aired Tcssete. Not 
an tofinitesrimal speck of any foreign or sour 
substance adheres to any of them. 

5. Churning before the cream becomes old. 
4. Securing such a temperature that it wUl 

reqidre about half an hour for churning— if 
performed much sooner, a loss of butter must 
•ccur, and it Is not so good. 

8. Work aU the buttermilk out, which is 
rarely done— and work no longer, which is 
still more rarely, bat sometimes done, 

6. Use the purest salt-and add an ounce to 
a pound. 

7. Pack the batter in the jars or firkins sc- 
ud— put as much in a small space as possible. 

8. Lastly, and first also, provide good sweet 
pasture, and plenty of perfectly pure water 
for the cows at all times. 

If any have practiced ail these, and have 
not succeeded, we should like to hear from 
them. It Is proper to state, however, that 
there are some who assert that their vessels, 
*e., are dean* when in Caet they are far 
flromit^ 

ReatorlBS Tainted Butter. 

A good housekeeper gives the following 
process, but we have not tried it:— 

Cat or break the batter into grains or very 
small pieces, by passhig it through a coarse 
sieve or otherwise. Put it into the chum with 
a sufficient quantity of m aw iiilc to float it. 
and chum It well, which will firee It from the 
bad taste, when it may be taken out and 
worked and salted, as new butter. 



der the left arm,) excites fear and alarm— two 
or more strokes produce a re-action, and 
cause rage but not fear. 

8. Adhere faithfully to the principles of 
cause and effect, and the animal will quickly 
understand these principles, if the single, 
alarming stroke always instantaneously fol- 
lows aviBT attempt to kick. 

4. Treat the anhnal In a firm, soothing, 
gentle manner at all times,— only let the blow 
always come quickly after every kick; 
whether it be merely an abortivi attbmpt, 
or the whole pail of milk is upset— the ihtek- 
TICK of the animal was the same. 

I do not wonder that so many fine cows are 
spoiled, that are treated accordhigto passion 
and caprice, and not acc<M:diDg to principle 
nor role. If a cow kicks maliciously, but 
happens to hit no one, the milker takes no 
notice of it; if a mere accidental movement 
of tiie foot oversets a pall of milk, a shower 
of furious blows follows, and it becomes iio- 
possible for any brate to know from such 
irregular practice, what connection tiiere is 
between the punishment and the offence. 



To Care Kicl&ins Cows, 

1. Never allow the slightest degree of heat 
or passion, or departure from perfect self- 
eontrol. 

S. Never strike the animal but once at a 
> time-^no matter what the provocation may be 
—a singleMgharp cut with a switch (kept un' 




Pumpkhaa for Milch Cowa. 
A correspondent of the New-Bngland Far- 
mer gjves his experience as follows:—" First, 
I. fed Biy cows one week with one large or 
two small pumpkins to each cow, twice a day. 
Their milk decreased two or three quarts to 
eadi cow a day, from what they gave the first, 
week previous. I then fed them one w«ek 
with the same quantity of pompklns as be- 
fore, and took oat the seeds. They Increased 
in a greater proportion of milk titan they de- 
creased the week previous. I then fed them 
alternately, three or four weeks, and they 
varied in their milk very much as the first 
weeks." 

Recalarlty bi Mllklnc 

A noted daiiynan of Portage Co., O.. re- 
marks Ob this subject as follows. In the Boston 
Cultivator : '* Each cow should have a steady 
milker, be milked as fast as possible, and all 
the milk drawn. I am satisfied that there is 
a loss of one-third in many dairies, by the 
lasy, hap-haiard way in which cows are 
milked. I have known persons to sit down 
in tiie milking-yard. and go through wltii 
some long yam, and be from ten to twenty 
minutes milking one cow, when it should be 
Uone in less than five. 
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'RTJRAIL. affairs; 



ANEW EDITION of the Six Nomben of the AmnriL RMism fh»m 1856 to 1860, fnclmlTe, 
is now ready under the simple and comprehensWe title of RURAL AFFAIRS. In this 
Edition the Calendar and AdverUsIng Pages of each year are omitted, and larger, finer and 
heavier paper employed— the whole comprised in Two handsome and uniform Volumes of 
orer 308 pages each, well boond in Mudin, price $1 each, sold separately or together, as may 
be desired, and sent postage prepaid at this price to any part of the Union. They contain 

NEARLY NINE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS, 

And we subjoin a brief Abstract of their Contents to show the scope embraced, althoagfa 
bat a rery incomplete idea can be conveyed of their variety and extent within the limited 
space here at command— including In their range, as will be seen, both Agriculture and HoP' 
tlcoltare— Country Houses and Farm Buildings— DomesUc Animals and Farm Implements^ 
whatever, in feust, may be embraced under the above Title:— 



Coantrjr IHrelliuss* 

FirrxKN Drsions, accompanied wiUi Plans, 
in many instances of several Flooit— also es* 

timates of Cost— together with General Rules 
for Building, and Remarks on the Art of 
Planning a House. 

l«ayliig Out Grouuds. 

Fona Articlbb on Layhig Out Farms— two 
on Grounds around Houses and Flower Gar^ 
dens— eight on Modbs or Plamtimq and the 
Trees and Shrubs to be employed. 

mrtukt Fruits to Glftoose* 

SiXTT-oinsVARiKTiw of Apples; Fiptt-fouh 
of Pears ; TwsMTV-noHT of Peaches ; Ten of 
Nectarines and Apricots; Thiatt-focb of 
Plums; Twbmtt-kight of Cherries; Thib- 
TBSN itt Strawberries, and a Dosen of Native 
and Foreign Grapes, are dbscbibrd— with Ap* 
proved Lists at greater length, and Select As* 
aortments recommended. 

Don»«atte Animals* 

Impbovkd Brbkds illustrated by Portraits. 

A valuable article on Doctoring Sick Animals, 

with Simple Rules and Remedies, embracing 

^ the most common Diseases of Horses, Cattle, 

Sheep and Swine. [Continued on next page.] 



A Complete Conntry Resldeaco* 

The Dwelling, Ornamental Gronnds. Or* 
chard. Gardens, Out-Houses, described and 
Illostrated— conclodhigwith an Article on the 
Apiart, embracing the Management of Be«ik 
by M. QuiNBT. 
Country Houses. 

TwKNTY-BBVBN DBSioirs, Including some of 
great merit for Workingmen*s Cottages, and 
an illustrated Chapter on Ventilation. 

Fruits and Fruit Culture. 

Farther Notes and Lists— a full Article on 
Pear Culture— Hardy Fruits at the West- 
Apples and Apple Orchards— Grafting and 
Grafting Knives, wiOi upwards of Fifty Illus- 
trations. 
Flower and Kitchen Osurden. 

Annual Flowers— Vegetable Management^ 
the Vinery and Green-House— the Verbena— 
also a ftill Article on Hedg'mg and Hkdgbs, 
with directions for their Cultivation. 
Farm Buildings. 

EiouT Drsions of Barns and Stables ; Stalls 
for Horses and Cattle — Cattle and Sheep 
Racks— also a full Chapter on Iron for Fur. 
niture and Rural Structures. [ContUiued on > 
next page.] 
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ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER 



Volume One— Continued. 



Fntit Cnltmre. 

TwDfTT-Tvro A RTiCLn— Treatment of Or- 
chards, Large and Small Fruits, with a large 
namber of brief Notes, presenting many yal- 
oable hints and suggestiona 

Farm Balldinffs. 

Bams, Garrtage Houses, Stables, the Pfg. 
gery, Smoke House, Poultry House— mode of 
Cistern Building, of Erecting Lightning Rods, 
Ac 
Farm Implements. 

TwBKTT-THasB AmcLBB amply fllnstrated, 
embracing nearly all the principal Imple 
ments in which the Farmer is concerned— 
also the Wind Mill, Steam Engine, Ac. 

Batter and Cl&eose Maklnfi^* 

The best modes and means treated at con- 
sideral)le length, accompanied by Designs for 
Dafay Houses. 
Knral XSconomjr. 

Many Articles and Notes, the fruits of the 
Author's long experience and obsenraUon, oo 
Farm Management, Rotation, Packing Trees 
and Plants, Satisfactory Farming, Ac, Ac. 

Riuitic Seats aud Structures* 

Illustrated Designs for Summer Houses, 
Flower Stands, Rock Work, and other similar 
Rural Ornaments. 

Scliool Houses* 

A Chapter embracing Myeral nest and 
tasteful Designs. 

'Weiglits and Measures* 

Tables for Reference, including Length, 
Distances, Specific GraTlties, Ac 

Doinestle Bconomjr* 

Numerous valuaUe and well tested Recipes 
for household use. 

Four Hundred and Forty Illus- 
trations* 

Including among others the following ; 

Country Dwellings, 44 SngravingB. 

School Houses. 8 do. 

Bams and other Out-Build- 
ings 86 do. 

Rustic Structui'es, Ac 25 do. 

Figures of Best Fruits, 71 do. 

Fruit Culture, Ac, 77 do. 

Trees and Ornamentals, 90 do. 

Implements sad Machines, . . 63 do. 

Domestic Animals, Ac, 28 do. 

Together with many figures illustrative of 
( Dairy Processes, Drying Fruits, Whid Mills, 
Insects, Lightning Rods, Ac, Ac 



Volume Two— Continued. 

Farm Alanan^ement* 

Mr. Thomas* Prize Essay, with new IHos. 
trations— also a Chapter on Uhdbr-Draihixo. 
pronounced by all the roost concise and cem> 
plete of its kind that has yet appeared. 

Farm Fences and Gates* 

Cheap Fkncks— a fhll Article on Wibs Fkh- 
CRS— Modes of Construction— Hurdles— use- 
ful Hints about Gatks, with Fifteen Engra- 
▼inga on the latter subject alone 

Domestic Animals* 

Feeding; Steaming Food; Veterinary Re- 
ceipts; Wintering and Stabling; Wool Table. 
Ac. Ac 

Nurserjr I«ists* 

A Descriptive and Illustrated List of the 
Principal Nurseries in the United States- 
Supplement to the above— Principal Nurse- 
ries in Europe. 

Ornamental Plantlnn* 

Beautifying Country Houses— Modes of 
Grouping— Lawns, Walks and Rustic OUiects 
—with NiMB Plans of Grounds and nearly 
Forty Engravings. 

Implements ot Tllla|{e* 

Tillage— the Gang Plow— Improvements In 
Plows and Harrows— Plowing and Subsoilinic 
-Ditching Plows— Implements for SurfiMse 
TUlace. 

Other Nemr Implements, Ac. 

Farm Work Shops— A Horse Power— Hay 
Fork— Mill — Stalk Cutter — Pototo Digger, 
Painting Tools, with numerous hints. 

Rural and Domestic Kconomjr* 

Root Crops— Good and Bad Management— 
Didry Economy— Rules for Business— Karly 
Melons — Cleanhig Seed Wheat — Packing 
Trees for Transportation. Ac 



Four Hundred and Fifty Illiui- 
tratlona* 

Including among others the following: 

Complete Country Reddence, 86 Bngravingi. 

Country Dwellings, 78 do. 

FruiU and Fruit Culture. 47 do. 

Flowers, Ornamental Plant- 
ing and Rural Fixtures, 81 do. 
Farm and Garden Buildings,. 41 do. 
Fences, Hedffes and Gates, ..60 do. 

Domestic Animals, Ac, IS do. 

Farming and Draining, 44 do. 

Farm Implements, SO do. 

Also Illustrations of Nurseries. Poultry 

Houses, and various Rural Processes and In- J 
struments. 
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CULTIVATOR ALMANAC, 



FOB 186 3. 



ASTRONOMICIL CALCULATI0K8 IN KQUAL OR CLOCK TIIIK. 



KCrjII»SES IT-OR THE YB3AR XQQ2. 

Thbrk win be five eclipses this year, as follows: 

I. A total eclipse of tbe Moon, just before and after midniffhtof June 11. Sice, 14.4 digita. 
(See the tabl« betow.) 

II. A partial eclipse of the Sum June 27, in the momins. Invisible in America, but viaiUe 
in tbe Indian ocean. 

in. A pnrtial eclipse of the Sun, November 31. Invisible in Aoierioa, but teen in the 
great Southern ocean. . , 

IV. A total eclipse of the Moon, early in the morning of Decembers. Tlslble. Sise, 16.98 
dirite. (See the table below.) 

v. A parUal eclipse of the Sun. December 20. Invidble in America, but visible in Ada 
generally. 

TaAle of the EciiiMes of the Moon. 
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Total edlpse bedna 1 boar and 7 minutes after beginnteg, and lasts 1 boor and 8 mhiutes. 
Total durasion. 8 hours and 17 minutes. 

The eclipse of December 6 becomes total 1 hour and » minutes after the beginning, and - 
lasts one hour and 32 minutes. Total duration, 3 hours and 48 mhiutes. 
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TlAti Table, 
The Calendar pages of this Ahaanac exhi- 
bit the time of high water at New-Tork and 
Boston To find the time of high water at 
any of the following places, add to, or sub- 
to*act from, the time of hi^ water at New- 
York, as below. (There is a great deal of un- 
certahity about the tides, in conseqaence of 
the direction and strength of the winds.) 

H. M. 

Albnny...., aJd 6 34 

Aiuboy, ,,^., siilttnict 89 

Anii4ipcill*» Md., n(l6. 8 26 

AnoapolJfc N. 8. .....dd 1 49 

JJiUtliDortf,.. .. EiM 10 20 

Hridpteporl, nM 2 68 

CupciSpllt^ tiid 8 

Kiistport. ...itdd 3 9 

Hdlfutfi^.. ..ndd 1 41 

lloImF^' Hole* hid 8 30 

MiicMius*. add 1 64 

M(uiileh«f*d, ...Mdd 1 49 

New-Dedford, aubtt^tct 16 

Ktw^llnven^ rtM 8 3 

New^LtiikJr^n, — udd 1 16 

Newsiori ttiblriict 28 

New-KoclitUe pidd 8 9 

Norfolk.. sisbitJtct 41 

Ostler Bjiy.» *dd 8 64 

Flyinoutlj, .lidd 2 19 

I'nrtliiiiTl,,.. tiM 8 13 

FDrr^moQib . ftdd 8 10 

FroYlde^DOe,, gubti^ict 41 

niclurtodd, ^idd 8 15 

ajdetn. ftdd 8 

f?aurl'a Paint, ...fidd 8 

Sandy Hook, N. J.. subLiikct 44 

Saiibkiryi.* ...add 19 

Tlin}«'fl Neck, add 8 7 

Windiur, ,. add S 49 



Ckronological CydM. 

Dominical Letter, E: Gulden Nnmber, 1: 
Jewish Lunar Oycle, 17 ; Epact, — ; Solar 
Cycle, 28: Roman Indiction, 6; Julian Pe- 
riod, 6.576. 

Morning and Bveninc Stars. 

Tenus will be Evening Star until February 
23, then Morning Star until December 10. 

Mars will be Morning Star until October 5. 

Jupiter will be Morning Star until March 
18, then Evening Star until October 1. 

Saturn will be Morning Star until March 9, 
then Evening Star until September 18, then 
Morning Star. 



Mercory. 

This Planet will be visible in the west soon 
after sunset-, about February 7, June 3, and 
September 30; and in the east before sunrise, 
about March 29, July 29, and November 16. 



EaninoxM and Solsticea for 1862. 

D. n. M. 

Yemal Equinox, March 30 3 37 eve. 

Summer Solstice June 21 12 eve. 

' Autumnal Equinox... Sept 23 2 20 mom. 
Winter Solstice, Dec. 21 8 13 eve. 




The 9i>1sr Jaystem. 

The SuH is the source of light and heat to 
our system. Its true diameter is upwards of 
887.000 miles ; its bulk is 1,384,000 times greater 
than the earth, and 700 times greater than 
that of all the planet« and satellites together. 
It revolves on its axis in about 25 days 7 
hours and 48 minutes. 

Mbrcurt is the nearest planet to the Son, 
being about 36,890.000 miles from it It per- 
forms its revolution round the Sun in 87 days 
23 hours, which is the length of Its year. The 
diameter of Mercury is about 2*960 mil» ; its 
bulk l-16th of the Earth. 

Ybmus.— Distance from the Sun 68,000,000 
miles ; the length of its year is 224 days 16 
hours ; the rotation on its axis Is 23 hours 21 
minutes. Its diameter is about 7,800 miles; 
lid bulk Iq ELbontt>l(1thB that of the Ecuth, 

The KAUtH in i%\so fmftt^ tht? t^lA^i^b) that 
rgvttU'^ jibotjt. thr f^un. Ita meao distance \a 
abriiut *ir).Li'HJ,lKiii mUt», «ad Ha dinmcler obcut 

L^I A uf^.— Distance from tht gtm 14|,afla,(>0O 
nilk-*; tbo kriftth of tL» year U tJW flay* 383^ 
hoars ; ixe true dJjiinieter ii about i^Si^} ralles^ 
whirh f:* i-iitbermore than liMf tha dliuuetflf 
of tlie E4ii-th, 

Thk AiiTEflniDg.^T<*ry gtnall plane'Ta, be- 
twc'tn tiie nrhiLa of Mara atjd Ju^lii^f. Vv to 
this tlij(w KFS hnw iKjen dSj«"(>vertt!, of whEcib 
Vt-aTiq;, Juno, Cerca suiA i'^MsM^ nre Ihft lanr- 
en ; ]iliE hW mv mvHMiA Ui the itakedl eye* 
Thax^ if'Vislve kt n dLatJince of two Or threa 
Ikumbfil mlll^iiiB fjf niiles frritn th« Smi, and 
in piTiiiitld fif from three to five ^eanii. 

JurjTKB.— '!^[(Min OVi^l-iwire tmm the Sun 
4flLi/H7,fHK> m\h'^', jjerrortng iti? reTEjlutitjn in 
4,fla4 days 15 houri^ Uh Unb fMnm^l^pU Sa.OllO 
mlWB, nrirl ttfi hi] Ik Sa 1,S^1 limes that; of thi! 
Earib, Leii irth of h^ A kv. fl h n urs httd 56 mloh 
nit^s. Jiiplti^r im^ rqur iijdttllUea or moons. 

Satuhk,— Dleiiince from tbe Sun, above 
O0y,l«f>,tiOf> niit^s; the \eni|{h of its year is 
10,7f56(1ft.vs ; lis tme diameter bra>.lV)U mtlp*; 
ItE bulk ia SWo tmim Hknt of ^De Knrth. Saturn 
hm ^isbl tHttanttea, and ia alao suriroutided 
with a doDhle ririK, 

UjiJiHt;a.^Mtftn disljince frntn the Smk 
aboot l,^av»,OOl>,rj<lO ml lea? It rierfdrms H& rev- 
olution to alKint M jeana. This planet tiiu 
■1^ sntj.']litea, 

N Ki^TL'X p;^— The moit* remote uni Iftt^ly din- 
Cft\'t'rK\\ ^nlFinel., i»S,a&*,(H)ft,!((»i!^r mile* from 
tbh Sqn. It h So^ittO mllealn diainetflr: fc- 
Vilri riRround the Sun in Ifrlyefttsi oxifl has 
at liiiisi out: aateUUe.— Ciiniii^TiA!«t Almauac 



Daratton of tiie Seasons, etc. 

p. H. M. 

Sun in Winter Signs, 89 J 2? 

Sun in Spring Signs 92 90 So 

Sun in Summer Signs, 93 14 8 

Sun in Autumnal Signs 89 17 52 

Tropical Year, 86o 6 4o 

Sim North of Equator, 186 10 43 

^sun South of Equator 178 19 2 

Note.— The Sun*s declination in the Tables 
for each month, for the instant his centre is > 
on the meridian of Washington. 
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Trne Time. 

Two kinds of time are used In Almanacs; 
Clock or Mean-time in some, and Apparent 
or Son-tin-.e in others. Clock-time is always 
rinht. while Sun-time varies every day. Peo- 
ple seaerally suppose it is 12 o*clock when the 
sun is due south, oral a properly made nooo- 
uic But this is a mistake. The sun Is sel- 
> dom on the meridian at 12 o'clock ; indeed, 
this is the case only on Tour days of the year. 



viz: April 16, June 15. Sept 1, and Dec. 34. 
In this Almanac, as in most other Almanacs, 
the time used is Clock time. Tlie Urae when 
the sun Is on the meridian or at the noon- 
mark, is also given to the nearest second, for 
tlie Ist, 9th, 17th. and 25th days of each 
month, at the right hand of the top of each 
Calendar page. 

This aflTords a ready means of ohtidnlng 
correct time and for setting a clock by using 
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a noon-mark, adding or sobtracting as the 
Bun is slow or fast. 

Old-fashioned Almanacs, which use appa- 
rent time, give the rising and setting of the 
8nn*s centre, and make no allowance for the 
effect of refraction of the sun's rays by the 
atmosphere. The more modem and Improv- 
ed Almanacs, which use Clock-time, give the 
rising and setting of the sun's upper limb, and 
duly allow for refraction. Tlie practice of 
setting time-pieces by the rising or setting of 
^ the sun or moon is not itrictly correct, as the 
unevenness of the earth's surface and inter- 



vening objects, such as hills and forests, near 
the points of rising and setting, occasion a 
deviation in every place, fi-om the time ex- 
pressed in the Almanac, which time is adapt- 
ed to a smooth, level horizon. The only 
means of keeping correct time Is by the use 
of a noon-mark, or a meridian line. 



I^eap-Year. 

Every year the number of which is divisible 
by 4 without a remainder. Is a leap-vear. ex- 
cept the last year of the century, which la a 
leap-year only when divisible by 400 without 
a remabider. Thus, 1900 will not be leap-year. 
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The Milky Way. 

That Irregular stream of fUnt cloudy light 
which may be seen on clear moonless nlglits, 
by the naked eye. forming a circle entirely 
round the heavens- -is supposed to be Uie re- 
moter parts of the proup of stars Ui which our 
son is envelope^. To a s^i^ctator at a dis- 
, taat point in the heaveQs k may appear as a 
nnaU annular n^btliOa. or a& a thin stratum of 



stanr light, covering but a small spot in 

In the constellation Argo Navis, Is a 
vast nebular cluster, in which from 8,000 to 
6,000 stars have been revealed by the tele- 
scope, besides large nebulous tracts which no 
telescope has yet resolved into stars. This 
nebula is seen through the Milky Way, but is 
supposed to lie at an fann^easurable distance , 
beyond it. 
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Nebnln. 

" I wonder as I grsEe. That stream of light 
tJundimmed, nnquenched— just as I see it 

now— 
Has issued from those daszling points thro' 

years 
That run far bacic into eternity. 
F.xhaustiess flood ! forever spent, renewed 
Forever !" 

A nebula Is a cloudy spot of light In the 
sky, invisible to the naked eye, and which 
the most powerful telescope cannot in all 



cases resolve into the stars which compose 
it. There are between one and two thou- 
sand nebulsa noted in Herschel's Oata- 
lofue. They are supposed to be immensely 
remote beyond the fixed stars; and if they 
are* each composed of multitudes of start, 
how vast must be the system, the combined 
light of whose thousands of suns appears only 
as a faint base, and has required thousands 
of years to reach us ! 
Nebule vary exceedingly, both in apparent 
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size and in form. Some are elliptical, others 
annnlar, and many are globular. In the tidl 
of Scorpio is a cometary nebula. In Sobles- 
Id's Shield is a singular oval nebula contain- 
ing two small distinct stars. And in the con- 
stellation Cygnus is a globular nebula, with a 
single distinct star in the centre. Another 

A in Auriga, surrounds an equilateral trianide 

JTV^ of three minute stars. 

n In the right foot of Andromeda is a beau- 






tiftil elliptical nebula, called by Sir John 
Herscliel ** a wonderftil object.** The centre 
is Mack, with a small star at each end. It is 
believed to be of immense sise, and to be in 
shape a ring, seen sideways. 

The nebular duster appears like a small 
haay star to the naked eye, but in a good tel- 
escope shines with a lustre traly astonishing. 

In the constellation Orion is a remarkable i 
nebula, the diameter of which most be at 
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least 19,000,000.000 of miles ; and if. as is alto, 
geiber probable, it lies at a vast distance be* 
jond the most distant stars, its magnitude 
must be Inconceivably inreat It is like a uni- 
Terse by itself. Immeasurably remote beyond 
the universe heretofore known. 

And yet It is but one of many such, disclos- 
ed to the telescopic eye of modem science, 
and prodalmiiiK as nothtoff else can the infl- 
k ntte power of Him at whose word they sprang 
intobeios. 



To Ascertain the Length of the Day 
mni Night, 

At any tfane of the year, add twelve hours to 
the time of the sun's setting, and from the 
sum subtract the time of rising, for the length 
of the day. Subtract the time of setting from 
twelve hours, and to the remidnder add the 
time of rising next morning, for the length 
of the night 
These rules are equally tone for apparent ' 
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ThtckneM of the Earth's Croat. 

From the average of numerous experi- 
ments, the temperature is found to increase 
one desne for every 60 feet the earth is pen- 
etrated. By this law, the beat at the depth 
of 60 or 70 miles would reduce to a st-ate of 
tnAon most of the mineral substances known 
to tts. Hence it has been concluded that the 
i centre of the earth is a molten and fluid 
In view, however, of the increased 



oonducting power of the primitive rocks, and 
of certidn astronomical arguments, it is pro- 
bable that the solid crust of the earth cannot 
be less than from 200 to MO miles in thick- 



The Poleatar 4,000 Years mw. 

The following from Sir John Herschel's 
OuUines of Astronomy, shows the changes in jjk 
the celestial pole in 4,000 years : ^ 
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FjTTMnld of Giseh, which precedes the pre- 
sent epoch by nearly 4,000 years, the longi- 
tudes of all the stATs were less by 65 deK. 45 
min. than at present CalcolatinR, from Uiis 
datam, the place of the pole of the heavens 
amonr the stars. It wHI be fottnd to fall near 
a Draoonis ; its distance from that star being 
Z deg. 44 min. 35 sec. This being the most 
conspicuous star in the immediste neighbor- 
hood, was therefore the Polestar at that 




epoch. The Istitnde of Giceh being just 80 
deg. north, and consequently the altitude of 
the North Pole there also 80 deg., it follows 
that the star in question must have had at its 
lower cnlmination at Gizeh. an altitnde of 96 
deg. 15 min. 85 sec. 

Now it is a remarkable fact, that of the nine 
pyramids still existing at Gizeh, six— indnd- 
ing all the largest— have the narrow passages 
by which alone they can be enfeo'ed— all 
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which open out on the Northern feces of their 
respective pyramids— inclined downward at 
an angle as follows: 



1. Pyramid of Cheops, 96 

2. Pyramid of Cephren 35 

8. Pyramid of Mycerinns, 28 

4. 37 

«. 27 



Mean, 96 



DKG. MIN. 




At the bottom of evwy one of these passages, 
therefore, the Polestar must have been yisi. 
ble at its lower culmination, a circumitance 
which can hardly be supposed to have been 
Qnintentional,md was doubtless connected— 
perhaps superstitiously— with the astronomi- 
cal observations of that star, of whose proxi- 
mity to the pole at the epoch of the erection 
of these wonderfiil structures we are thus fur- 
nished with a monumental record of the most 
imperishable nature." 
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FlaneC Between Mercury and the Sun. 

Within a century and a half, twenty-one 
reliable observations have been had of tran- 
sits of Mercury over the son's disk. In these 
a progressive error of small an-iOnnt was not- 
ed, which led astronomers to conclude there 
must be some small planetary body within the 
orbit of Mercury. Studying therefore, atten- 
tively the small spots upon the sun, an obser- 
' ver 5() miles from Paris, named Lescarbault, 
has discovered the planet in questioa. 



Telexraphlc Weather Reports 

Are daily sent to the Smithsonian Institution 
at Washington, from almost all parts of the 
Union ; and the state of the weather being 
indicated on a large map in the public hall, by 
cards of difftrent colors, the spectator can 
observe where storms are occurring, and 
trace their progress annually toward the east. 
Thus, from the Cincinnati and 8t. Louis re- 
ports, the state of the weather at Washington • 
may be foretold twelve hours in advance. 
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Calirornia Trees. 

There are two large groves of mammoth 
trees !n Caliromla, one near Mariposa, the 
other in Calaveras county. The latter, the 
smaller of the two, covers as much space as 
Boston Common, and encloses a hotel. At 
the entrance stand two sentinel trees, 26 feet 
apart* 60 feet in circumference, and 800 feet 
high. One tree is 93 feet in circumference, 
^ another 73 feet, and 810 feet high. A thh^ is 
837 feet high. In the Mariposa grove there 



are 650 giant trees in less than a square mile, 
more than ICO of them measuring 50 feet or 
more in circumference, two measuring 100 
each, and one 102. This latter raises its 
crown 80 feet higher than Bunker Hill Mon- 
ument. There is a petrified cedar near 
Honey Lake, on the Eastern slope of the 
Sierras, which measures 42 feet in diameter 
at the butt, (about 130 feet in circumference,) 
and is over 660 feet long, besides an unknown 
length buried in the soil ; for at the point 
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where it is lost from sight it is still four feet in 
diameter. These trees are found, by actual 
count of the rings of some, to be over one 
thousand years old. 



Sewinc Machines. 

It was shown, before the Commissioner of 

Patents at Washington, that the annual sew- 

I ing lal>or on ladies* and misses* gaiter boots 

and shoes made In Massachusetts, costs 



#2.500,000; and that It would cost $10,000,000 
to do the same work by hand. In the single 
article of shirts, were all that are worn hi the 
United States made by machines, tiie annual 
saving would be over #12,000,000; and in 
ready made clothing #75,000.000. 
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Gold from Australia. 

The annual shipments of Gold from 1 
bourne average at least #45,000,000. U 
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FARM BUILDINGS. 




. HRIITT farmers keep two leading points in yiew— first, 
to raise all they can from their lands ; and secondly, to 
^ take good care of these products after they are raked. 
Or, as the old maxim has it in reversed order, they 
** keep all they can get, and get all they can ;" not 
applying it, however, to their intercourse with men, but 
^ with their farms only. 

Thej get all they can, by preserving and increasing 
the permanent fertility of their fields ; and they keep all they get, by not 
wasting their crops from a want of shelter, nor their flocks by exposure to 
storms and cold. 

The amount of waste occasioned by exposure is not estimated by careless 
managers. Cattle have been found to remain in better order in statues than 
in. exposed places, on two-thirds of the food — one-third being consumed in 
sustainmg animal warmth in open air. Milch cows, well protected, give 
about one-third more milk. For a herd of twenty cows, theref<»re, about ten 
tons of hay would be saved every winter, and at least (26 wordi of milk— 
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total, $160. That part of the barn occupied by their stables, would not cost 
more than twice this sum. In other words, the stables would pay for them- 
selTcs biennially. They would, in short, pay |1,500 in ten years, bemdes 
interest ; or with interest, about |2,760~double the entire cost of a fine 
bam. 

Northern sheep ndsers find that the saving of life and the increase in the 
amount of mutton and wool, afforded by good shelter, will pay for the erec- 
tion of buildings every two years. 

By continuing the preceding estimates, it will be discoyered that, taking 
every thing into account, the farmer who neglects to provide good farm 
buildings, sinks a handsome fortune every twenty years, greater or less, 
according to the extent of his operations. 

ESTIMATINU THE CAPACITY OF BARNS. 

Very few farmers are aware of the predse amount of shelter needed for 
their crops, but lay their plans of out-buildings from vague coi\jecture or 
guessing. As a consequence, much of their products have to be stacked 
outside, after their buildings have been completed ; and if additions are 
made, they must of necessity be put up at the expense of convenient 
arrangement. A brief example will show how the capacity of the bam may 
be accurately adapted to the size of the farm. 

Suppose, for example, that the farm contains one hundred acres, of which 
ninety are good arable land ; and that one-third each are devoted to meadow, 
pasture, and grain. Ten acres of the latter may be corn, stored in a separate 
building. The meadow should afford two tons per acre, and yield sixty tons ; 
the sown grain, 20 acres, may yield a corresponding bulk of straw, or forty 
tons. The bam should, therefore, besides other matters, have a capacity for 
one hundred tons, or over one ton per acre as an average. Allowing 500 
cubic feet for each ton (perhaps 600 would be nearer) it would require a bay 
or mow 40 feet long and 19 feet wide for a ton and a half to each foot of 
depth. If twenty feet high, it would hold about thirty tons. If tlie bam 
were forty feet wide, with eighteen feet poets, and eight feet of basement, 
about forty-five tons could be stowed away in a bay reaching from basement 
to peak. Two such bays, or equivalent space, would be required for the 
products of ninety well cultivated acres. Such a building is much larger 
than is usually allowed ; and yet without it there must be a large waste, aa 
every farmer is aware who stacks his hay out ; or a large expenditure (tf 
labor in pitching and repitching sheaves of grain in thrashing. 

In addition to this, as we have already seen, there should be ample room 
for the shelter of domestic animals. In estimating the space required, includ- 
ing feeding alleys, &c., a horse should have '75 square feet ; a cow 45 feet; 
and sheep about 10 square feet each. The basement of a bam, therefore, 

J 40 by ^6 feet in the clear, will stable 80 cattle and 150 sheep, and a row of i l 
stalls across one end will afford room for eight hones. The thirty acres eadi 7r 
=> -^p^ 
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of pasture and meadow, and the ten acres of corn-fodder, already spoken 
of, with a portion of grain and root% would probably keep abont this number 
of animals, and consequently a bam with a basement of less size than 40 by 
16 would be insufficient for the complete accommodation of such a turn in 
the highest state <^ cultiyation. 

FORM OF BARN BUILDINGS. 

It has formerly been a practice, highly commended by writers, and adopted 
by farmers, to erect a series of small buildings in the form of a Inflow square, 
affording an open space within this range, sheltered from severe winds. But 
later experience, corroborated by reason, indicates the superiority of a single 
large building. There is more economy in the materials for walls ; more 
in the construction of roofs — ^a most expensive portion of farm structures ; 
and a saving in the amount of labor, in feeding, thrashing, and transferring 
straw and grain, when all are placed more compactly together. The best 
bams are those with three stories ; and nearly three times as much accom- 
modation is obtained thus under a single -roof, as with the old mode of erect- 
ing only low and small buildings. 

An important object is to avoid needless labor in the transfer of the many 
tons of farm products which occupy a bam. This object is better secured by 
a three-story barn than by any other, where a side-hill will admit of its erec- 
tion. The hay and grain are drawn directly to the upper floor, and nearly 
all is pitched downwards. If properly arranged, the grain is all thrashed on 
this floor, and both grain and straw go downwards — ^the straw to a stack or 
bay, and the grain through an opening into the granary below. Hay is thrown 
down through shoots made for this purpose to the animals below, and oats are 
drawn off through a tube to the horses* manger. The cleanings of the horse 
stables are cast through a trap door into the manure heap in the basement. 
These are the principal objects gained by such an arrangement ; and as the 
labor of attendance must be repeated perpetually, it is very plain how great 
the saving must be over bams with only one floor, where hay, grain, manure, 
Aec, have to be carried many feet horizontally, or thrown upward. 

HOW TO PLAN A BARN. 
The first thing the farmer should do, who is about to erect a bam, is to 
ascertain what accommodation he wants. To determine the amount of space, 
has already been pointed out. He should next make a list of the different 
apartments required, which he may select from the following, comprising 
most of the objects usually sought: 

1. Bay or mow for haj. 8. Root cellar. 

2. Bay or mow for unthrashed grain. 9. Room for heavy tools and waeona 
8. Bay or mow for straw. 10. Manure sheds, 
i. Thrmhing floor. 11. Granary. 
fi. Stables for horses. la. Harness room, 
e. Stables for cattle, and calf pens. 13. Cisterns for rain water, 
7. Shelter for dieep. 14. Space for hone power. 
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If these «re placed all on one lerel, oare ahouM be taken that thoee parts 
oftenest used should be nearest of aooess to each other ; and that antmge- 
ments be made for drawing with a cart or wagon m removing or depos^ing 
all heavy substances, as hay, grahi, and manure. In filling the bam, for 
example, the wagon should go to the very spot wh«he it is unloaded ; the 
cart should pass in the rear of all stalls to ptarj off manure ; and if many 
animals are fed in stables, the hay should be carted to the mangers, instead 
of doing all these labors by hand. 

If there are two stories in the bam, the basement should contain, 

6. Mannre shed. 

6. Ctetem. 

7. Horsepower. 



1. Stables for cattle. 
Sl Shelter for sheep^ 
8. Koot cellar. 
4. Coarse tool room. 



The second floor should contedn, 

1. Bays for hay and grain. 4. Granary. 

t. Thrashing floor. 6u Harness room. 

8. Stablefl for horses. 

Sor three stories, these should be so arranged that the basement may be 

nmilar to the two-story plan, and the Second story should contain, 



1. Bay for hay. 

SL Stables for horses. 



8. Granary. 

4. Harness room. 



The third or upper story, 

1. TlirashinK floor. 8. Bays for grain, biclndlnx spaee over floor. 

8. OoBtlnualion of hay baj. 4. Openings to grananr below. 

In all cases there should be ventilators, shoots for hay, ladders to ascend 
bays, and stairs to readi quickly every part ; besides which every bin in the 
gvtf&Slbry should be graduated like the chemists* assay-glass, so that the owner 
may by a glance at the figures marked inside, see precisely how many bushels 
th^re are within. A blackboard should be in every granary, for marking or 
calculating ; one in the stable, to receive directions firom the owner in relation 
to feeding; or keeping acooimts of the same; and a third should face the 
thrashing floor, for recording any results. 

Com cribs require a free circuUtion of air, and open work for air large 
enough to admit rats and mice ; they should, therefore, be separate build- 
ings, placed on columns which these animals cannot ascend. Apartments for 
•wine are likewise usually preferred in a separate building. 



BASEMENTS. 
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It may be laid down 
as a general rule, that 
every bam should have 
a basement Its only 
cost is excavation and 



walls. The building need not necessarily be on a hillside, as a moderate S^ 
artificial mound and a short bridge will afford ready access by teams to the (j 
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floor above. A slope of two and a half feet only, will answer a good purpose; 
the two and a half feet of excavated earth will make a good embankment for 
wagon way. If this way is as long as the width of the barn, its fiist rise will be 
five feet above the bottom, as exhibited by fig. 1, the lower dotted line being 
the level of the cellar bottom, and the one next above, five feet above it 

If the ground is a dead level, (which rarely happens,) the cut, fig. 2, will show 
the manner of forming the emlMnkmcnt, connected with the bam by a short 

bridge. About one foot 
of earth is taken from 
the whole surface of the 
basement, and carted 
FIs. a. for the wagon way. 

If the basement walls are built of stone, the security they afford the sills 
agauist moisture and decay will save enough to pay for excavation and con- 
structing wagon way. 

Whenever practicable, the basement should not be less than eight or nine 
feet high ; the only exceptions may be where the gromid is perfectly leveL 
The posts of the apper story should be IS feet high for small barns, and 19 
or 20 feet for large ones. The same amount of roof being required in either 
case, it is a matter of economy to use high posts. 

COST OF BARNS. 

The following general rule may be adopted, sutgeot to some variation in 
ditfer^it localities, according to the price of lumber, labor, and economical 
management on the part of the builder: 

A common, well built farm bam, not planed or painted, with stone base- 
ment, will cost $1 for each two and a half to three square feet For exam- 
ple, a bam measuring S6 by 50 feet, and containing 1^50 square feet, will 
cost from $585 to f^OO. If planed and painted, find correspondingly 
finished, $1 will pay for about two square feet ; and it would consequently 
cost about $875. Famiers who are about to plan and erect bams, will find 
this approximative rale, derived firom a number of actual bills of cost, of coa- 
fdderable oonvenienoe. 
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DESIGN I. 

X BARN FOR VIFTT ACRB8 OB LESS. 

The plan here given is suffident for a farm containing fifty acres under 
cultivation, and yielding good crops, with general or mixed husbandry. For 
spedal departments of farming, it must be modified to apply to circumstances. 

Fig. 4 is a plan of the principal floor. Being built on a moderately 
descending side-hill, the threshing floor is easily accessible through the wide 

5 -^^i 
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Kg. S— PnsPBcnrs Tnw ew Dki«i L 
doen on the furihef ade, and the wagon, when unloaded, is bailed out. 
These doors should be each at least fire feet wide, so as to giro an op^ung 
of ten feet; and about twelve feet high, to allow ample space to drive in a 
load of hay. The door at the other end of 
the floor is about five leet wide, and is used 
for throwing out straw. A narrow window on 

afLOOR K BAY ^* S*^® ^^ *^*S ^°^^» *^^ *"*® ^^^^ * ^^ ^ 

13X32 J MXM single horizcnital lights over the large doors, 
keep the floor well li|^ted, whm stormy wea- 
ther requires the doors to be shut. 

The bay, on the right, will h(dd at least one 

ton of hay for every foot of height, or aome 

By marking the feet on one of 
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Fig. 4— Prikcipal Floor. 

A. A trap door, fcr throwing down 20 or 25 in all. 

B. cio";^frhame88,widd!e,buiraio *^e ^^^^ Pos^, the owner may know, at any 
time, with some degree of accuracy, how many 
tons o£ hay he has in this bay, aft^ it has 
become well settled. The upri^ shaft, Y, 
serves at the same time to ventilate the stables 
below, and for throwing down hay directly in 

front of the cow stables. It should be made of planed boards inside, that the 
hay may fall freely, and for the same reason it should be slightly larger 
downwards. It should have a succession of board doors two feet or more 
square, hung on hinges so as to open downwards, through the openings of 
which the hay is thrown down for the animals. When not in use, these doors 
shoifld be shut by turning upwards and buttoning fast. A register should be 
placed in this shaft, to regulate the amount of air in severe weather. This 
may be a horizontal door at the bottom, dropping open on hmges, and shut 
by hooking up closely or partially, <m different pins. jL 

Fig. 6 shows the form of t^e ventilator at the top of the building. It is Jj 

c^. — =^ 



skins, Ac. 
G. Tool room. 

S. Trap door for straw and roots. 
F. Ladder to bay. 
V. Ventilator and bay shoot. 
8. Stairs to basement. 
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made of wood, except the foap iron rods or boits at the comers, and secures 
the advantages of Emer- 
son's excellent cap, which 
causes the air to draw up- 
■ward at all times when 
tiiere is wind from any 
quarter. Fig. 6 is a sec- 
Fig. &. tion showing the interior. ^^ ^ 
A fixed ladder, on the line between the bay and the floor, enables the 
attendant U> ascend readily at any moment. 

As a basement is usually too damp for horses, a stable large enough to hold 
five is placed on t±us floor. The middle stall will receive two horses to stand 
abreast ; and being placed opposite to the door six feet wide, will readily 
admit a span in harness, for temporary feeding, which is often a great con- 
venience. A narrow passage from this stall admits the attendant to the bam 
floor. A trap door at A. allows the cleanings of the stable to pass at once to 
the manure heap below. 

These stalls are represented as only four feet wide. Kve feet would pro- 
bably be better, making but one narrow stall on each side the wide one, and 
allowing room for four horses in all. A door under the girth, at E, aliowB 
straw and roots to be discharged into the root cellar below— the roots being 
first deposited there, and then a few feet of straw upon them, protects from 
freezing. 

The 2hol Room^ (Pig. 4, C.) A place for every thing, and every thing hi 
its place, will save many hours of searching, many weary steps, and muck 

vexation, every year. 
The tools should not 
only be in the room, 
but every one in its 
place, where the hand 
may be always laid 
on it in a moment 
For this purpose they 
^ould be hung up 
against the wall, and 
be neatly arranged. 
Nearly every tool can 
be hung on a spike or 
tvs. 7-I«T»,oH «» TOOL RooH-SMAiL TooLs. pj^ „^ between two 

large nails. If hung perpendicularly, they will occupy less room, and may 
be quickly taken down and replaced. Fig. Y shows the manner in which 
the smaller tools may be thus arranged ; and fig. 8 exhibits the larger tools 
luing on the opposite wall of the same room. In order that each tool may Bj^ 
be always in its place, the plan devised by Townsend Sharplees, of Phila- (j 
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delphia, is tbe best 
Hang each tool in its 
position; then draw 
its outline accurate- 
ly on the board wail 
with pencil or chalk ; 
then with a brush 
dipped in some dark 
colored paint, make 
a distinct represent- 
ation of the shape 
of the tool. These 
outlines will not only 
rig. »-ImeRioB OF Tool Room— Labob Tools. show where the tool 

should be put, but show at a moment if any has been left out of place. The 
consdousness that there is such a tell-tale in the tool room, will stimulate any 
careless laborer to return every thing which he takes out 

The Granary, 8 by 18 feet, contams three bins, which have a part of the 
front boards moveable or sliding, so that when all are in their place, they 
may be filled six feet high. They will hold, in all, about 850 bushels. Tbe 
contents of each bin may be readily determined by measuring and mul^ly- 
ing the length, breadth, and depth, and dividing the number of cubic feet 
thus obtained by 66, and multiplying by 46. Tbe result will be bushels. It 
will, therefore, be most convenient to make each bin even feet A scale 
should be marked inside, showing the number of bushels at any height 
Bags may be marked in the same way, after trial, with oonfflderable accuracy, 
and save much trouble in measuring, for many purposes, but not for buying 
and selling. A short tube, with a slide to shut it, may pass downward from 
one or more of these bins, so that bags placed in a wagon in the shed below, 
may be easily and rapidly filled. 

A bay for unthrashed grain occupies all the space over the horse stable, 
tool room, and granary ; and moveable poles or platform over each end of the 
floor also admit a considerable quantity besides. 

27ie Basement, (Fig. 0.) This needs but 
j little explanation. The cows are fed from the 
passage in front of them, into which the hay- 
I shoot discharges, in front of which a door 
I opens to the shed, for the ready feeding of 
animals outside. Tbe two inner stalls shut 
w'ith gates, and serve for calf pens when 
I needed. Coarse implements, as sleds in sum. 
Fis. ^-Basbm BNT. mer, and wagons and carts in winter, may 

B^ occupy the inclosed space adjoining, entered by a common gate. If a lever ^ 
(j horse power for thrashing is used, it may be placed in the **thed" in the 
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but it would be better to use a two hone endless chain power, 
which maybe placed on the floor above, and used for thrashing, catting stalks, 
and other purposes. The farmer may thus do his own thrashing, in winter 
and on stormy days, with the assistance of a hired man, not only thus saving 
much expense, but turning out a fresh supply of straw whenever needed. The 
cost of this bam, if built rough, would be about $600; planed and painted, 
$600 or $700. 

In order to prevent the bank of earth from crowding in the cellar waU, the 
latter should be made thick and substantial on the upper side. 

DESIGN n. 

BARN rOR BKYKNTT-FITK TO A HUNDRID ACRIS. 

(A view of wbleh is placed at tbe head of tiie article on p. IS.) 

This barn stands on a slight declivity, and is so constructed that a wagon 

may be driven through it, obviating the necessity of backing out Its size 

is forty-two by sixty feet (Its capacity may be increased to any extent by 

greater length.) The main floor is lighted by a long horizontal window over 

^ each double door ; the trap door for 
straw turns down and buttons up 
under the girth; if desired, two 
more may be placed outside the ven- 
tilators. A smooth planed shoot 
below allows the straw to slide freely 
in the root and straw cellar below, 
and a cart of roots is dumped down 
this shoot Roots will keep finely 
if a foot of straw is first thrown 
Wit 11— PaiKciPAL Floor. down, then several feet of roots, 

A. Trap door and slioot for straw and chalL then a few additional feet of straw 

V.V. VentUatora and hay shoota. Or <^^^'^i ^ pi-otect them from freez- 

8. Stairs to basement ing. 

There are two ventilators at the side of the bay, through which hay is 

thrown down into the feeding passage below ; the mode of constructing these 

shafts is already described. A third is placed over the passage in the horse 

stable, for the purpose of yentilating only. They are made to unite at the 

ridge of the bam by extending them up next to 

the roof, as shown by a section in Fig. 12. This 

bay contains 960 square feet, and will hold about 

forty tons of hay, or two tons for every foot of 

rise, when the hay is well settled ; and if one of 

Y - the ventilator shafts is marked in feet outside, the 

n^ 18. owner may see at any time nearly how much he „ 

has on hand. A fixed ladder for ascending it may be pieced near A. A 

The HoTMe StahU is 13 by 80 feet, and contains five single stalls, each four 7v 
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and a half feet wide, and one double stall seven feet wide, for a team to feed 
when in harness, and readily accessible through the wide stable door. One 
or two small trap doors allow the attendant to cast the cleanings through to 
the manure shed below ; and a cast-iron drainage plate, slightly con- 
cave, set with holes, (Fig. 13,) allows all the liquid to fall on the 
manure heap, which, if necessary, should have an amount of absorb- 
Fig. 18. ^^^ ^"^^ ^ straw, sawdust, or coal ashes, sufficient to prevent 
waste. This stable is well lighted with three small glass windows. 

Next adjoining the stable is a room, 10 by 13, for holding all coarse tools 
or implements connected with the farm ; and next to this is a smaller room 
for the smaller tools, such as are represented in Fig. 7, which need occupy 
but one side, while the other side may have a work bench and vice. 

Uie Oranartf is 12 by 13 feet, and contains five bins, which will hold over 
600 bushels. The rear and larger bin may contain mixed grain for cattle 
and horse feed, and be discharged through a tube into a wagon below. The 
smaller ones may have the bottoms raised eight inches above the floor, with 
an opening and slide in front of each, and a recess beneath, so that a half 
bushel may be placed under the opening, and filled in a moment with little 
labor. The granary being on the comer of the bam, with the bam floor on 
one side and the tool room on another, is less liable to be entered by rats^ 
than if surrounded by concealed passages. 

All the space over the granary, tool rooms, and horse stables, may be filled 
with unthrashed grain, besides the poles or platforms extending across the 
ends of the space over the floor. 

A slate and pencil should always hang in the granary, to keep reckonings, 
register orders, &c 
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plan of the basement 
itself. The 
the root room 
has been already described. 
There are a number of sliding 
board windows in the rear of 
the cow stalls, for throwing out 
manure, and over a part of 
th^n glass windows for admit- 
ting light It will be observed 
Fl«. 14-BASRMENT. ijQ^ accessible the roots, straw 

A. A. A. A. Boxes or pens for calves and cows with calf, and hay are in front ; and that 
cc' o;Jl^™.^.',*.w.r.n.w.y.,.b.tm«*ft«»tl'e muiure in the rear teeasUy 
which water for cattle may be drawn through a drawn on by a cart, Without 
cock. ^g necessity of resorting to the 

wheelbarrow, except it be in cleaning the cow and calf pens. 

The thrashing may be done in the most economical manner, according to 
the directions given in the description of the first design. 
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There are over 3,000 square feet of surface on the roof, and about 2,000 
barrels of water fall annually upon it, in the form of rain, affording five or 
aix barrels daily for watering cattle, if watered by it all the year round. The 
cisterns should, therefore, hold not less than 600 barrels. (This size will not 
be needed, if there are other supplies of water— or If the herd is not lai^e 
enough to consume so much.) If these are each twenty-five feet long and 
six feet wide, they will hold this amount They should be well built, of 
masonry and watei>lime, and arched over the top like a stone culvert, so that 
there will never be danger of the embankment felling in. A good well in 
the middle of the passage, with a pump, would obviate the necessity of these 
cisterns. 

The cost of this bam, built with rough boards, would be about $800 or 
$900 ; planed and painted, $1,100 to $1,200, 

ENiaitOEMEMT OF THIS PLAN. 

It will be observed that by increasing the length of this bam, accommo- 
dations may be procured for any additional amount of land. If more room 
for hay is desired, the bay or a part of it may extend down into the base- 
ment ; and it may be two feet wider. Or, two rows of cattle stalls may be 
placed so as to run across the basement, from the root cellar to the front. Or, 
by building it between two slight devations of land at the ends, the bnaentejit 
may open on both sides. 

All the principal doors should be hung on rollers, and they will never cause 
annoyance by swingiqg about in the wind, and require no room for opening 
and Cutting. 

STABLX DBTjLlLg. 

Detiuls for the constmction of stalls are given in the RsGisnB for 1860^ or 
in Rural Atfairs, p. 285 of voL 2. For those who do not desire their oat- 
tle to occupy stables all the time, and especially for such as have a well pro- 
tected shed, the following mode of constmeting stalk, copied firom the Codh- 
TET Gehtlbmak, may be vahiabla ^This plan conasts of a aeries of open 
stalls^ as they are called, constructed as shown in the engraving, in two rowa, 
fifcoe to face — perhaps ten or twelve stalls, or even more, in each row — ^with 
a wide manger or feeding-way between, into which the fodder or meal, or 
whatever the cattle have, is admitted from above, the ends open by mova- 
ble boarding, so that it may be swept out if occasion requues. These stalls 
are too narrow for the animal to lie down in at all, and eadi goes out and in 
at pleasure. The floor slopes about two inches from the head backward, and 
in goii^ out and in, the animal deans out its own droppings, so that no labor 
is required in this respect The triangular space through which they pot 
their heads into the manger, is too small to admit of their getting their feet 
Into it, while, by the projection of the side of the stall 16 (m* Id inches into 
the manger, they are completely prevented from uaterfering with one another, ^ 
' as regards the head and boms. The cattle are never tied in the stall 




Fig. 1&-STALLS FOB COWS, OK STSXXS Of hLMDIVU SitM, 

DncKHSiovs.— Partitions between stalls— 3-inch scanUing, boarded on each side— diaiance 
apart, 2 feet 10 inches from center to center. . . ^ ., 

Length of stall, 6 ft. 6 in. to the raanger— side of stall proieets into manrer 1 ft 4 In. ^. ^ 
Mangei^e ti. 6 in. wide from center to center— 1 ft. 11 in. high on outside— 1 fi. 1 m. higli 

Floor— 16 to 18 inches liigh from ground— with step— slopes about 2 inches backward f^om 
manger. 

In the engraTing, the end is taken out of the manger to show the heads of the opposite 
stalls, and the first stall at the right hand is represented witlioutsiding-the triangular space 
through which the cattle insert their heads into the nuu»er is 4>i inches wide at the bottom, 
instead of coming quite to a point, as might be inferred from the cut. , , , 

DIMRN8IOII8 or SuiiLAK Stalls for Calvks*— Width of stalls, 3 feet, center to center- 
length, 4 feet 4 inches to manger— width of manger, 4 feet from side to side— height of man- 
ger outride, 9€ inches ,* inside, 12 inches— sides of stall project 11 inches into BMDgvr, to keep 
each animal's feed separate when so desired. , ...... 

An aperture in the floor above corresponds in width with the manger, throtq^ whidi hv* 
Ac., is put down for the use of the cattle. 

The first objection urged against this system before one sees its operation, 
is that the cattle in the stalls would be ii\jured by others " hooking" them, 
and some hare said that no printed description of the open stall would con- 
Yince any man that such would not be the case. The truth is, howeyer, that 
the elevation of the etall floor y 16 to 18 inches above the ground, a stick of 
timber or other step being provided, as shown in the above cut — ^prevents 
this hooking, because the animal outside, to get at the one inside, must put 
its fore feet upon the step, thus raising the head entirely out of the down- 
ward position in which it must always be put for *■*' hooking" purposes. 

The advantages of the system, are the material saving of labor effected 
in feeding and cleaning out, as compared with other stalls ; and, as compared 
with feeding boxes, in the fact that each animal is protected in obtaining all 
it wants, and ^^ underlings," instead of being forced to eat the scanty leav- 
ings of the stronger beasts, have an equal chance at the first and best. 
Indeed, when the cattle get to running around and annoying one anoth^, the 
weaker will go into these stalls for protection at once. The system is thought 
more healthy also, because water troughs are kept close by. the stalls, and tlie 
animals while at their food are seen to come out at intervals for a drink, and 
return to the manger ; while it is noticed on the old plan of taking them out 
M to water at night and morning, that after a night's abstinence and a dry feed 
A with daylight, they will fill themselves so full of the almost freeiung liquid as 
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to chill the whole sjstenif and perhaps prevent their drinking much when 
agiun taken out at a later hour. They would then really have bat one long 
drink daring the twenty-four hours, and it is easy to see that this cannot be 
as natural or healthy as it is to leave them free to quench their thirst before 
it becomes immoderate, and as often as Nature may dictate. Salt is also kept 
within their reach, as well as water ; the floor is littered whenever necessary, 
perhaps twice a week ; the manure from the horses comes down into the same 
place, and not a drop or an atom of the whole is lost." 

A difiference of opinion prevails among good farmers, as to the comparative 
advantages of stabling cattle and allowing them to run loose under a well pro- 
tected cover. There is but little utility in a shed, vrith the wind sweeping 
freely under the sill, or blowing into its open side from the opposite direction. 
On the other hand, the benefits of stabling are greatly diminished by foul air 
and want of general cleanliness. The advocates of sheds have probably 
derived their dislike to stables by seeing animals breathing fumes from unre- 
moved manure, or lying on wet and dirty straw. Those who prefer stables 
may not have given sufficient credit to a spacious, deep, perfectly sheltered 
shed. 

One of the best of these that we have seen, occupied the whole of the 
bam basement, opening from prevailing winds, and the yard in front was 
flanked by high fences. More room is thus required for a given number of 
cattle, aad Uiey probably consume rather more food, thus partially exposed, 
than if entirely shut in ; but they did not need tlie constant attention required 
to keep stables in a condition of peifect cleanliness. The feeding stalls just 
described, would be a valuable appendage to such a shed, and by protecting 
the smaller animals, admit of a larger herd for the same space or accommo- 
dations. 

DESIGN III. 

▲ LARGE THREK-STORT BARN. 

A three-story bam can be erected only on a hill-side. The descent, how- 
ever, should be very moderate — ^not to exceed ten feet in forty or fifty. A 
steeper descent wUl make a slippery cattle-yard. The natural rise on the 
higher side of the bam should be about equal to the height of the basement 
on that side ; an embankment of eight or nine feet more, including abutment 
and bridge, will give easy access to the upper floor. 

Barns with three stories are the best for saving labor. The hay is mostly 
pitched downward. The straw, when thrashed, is thrown downwards through 
shoots, or down on the tops of stacks, out the back door. Grain from the 
fanning mill runs down through trap-doors into the granary bins ; or is drawn 
off through tubes, for feeding horses and cattle below. 

The bam here represented is 42 feet wide, and 104 feet long. It will hold 1 
over 150 tons of hay, or a corresponding proportion of grain ; stable eight IL 
horses, and nearly forty head of cattle. It wiU consequently furnish accom- /y 
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Fig. Ifi.— Largb Thrh Stoht Babv. 

modadons for a good farm of about 160 arable acres. Some poor and badly 
cultivated farms of twice this size would not fill it 
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ng. 17— Babembrt— F1K8T Plak. 

C. 0. Calf pens. M. M. Manure heaps. S. S. Places where shoots from above discharge 
straw for Utter. Y. V. T. T. Places of ventUators above, tbrongfa which hay Is discharged 
for feeding. 

Two plans are furnished for the basement. The first, fig. 1*7, is mostly 
occupied with stalls ; eight of which, the driest and most remote from the 
damp walls, are for horses. To prevent all dampness, they should be well 
floored, well drained, properly littered, and perfectly ventilated. The rest 
are cattle stalls. If stanchions are employed to secure the cattle, the whole 
may be set free, and again fastened, by the single movement of a rod extend- 
ing the whole length, and attached to each moveable bar. If the cattle 
always find their feed on retunung to the stalls, they will always readily take 
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their pkees in order, on admission to the stable. Hay from above is thrown 
down throqgh the shafts Y. V., and straw for litter through S. & The 
cart-way extending through the middle, affords easy cleaning of the sta- 
bles; and the manure thus collected, amounting to two hu^e loads daily, 
may be drawn directly to the land, or to the compost heap ; or it may b^ 
deposited in large square heaps at M. H. This bam is supposed to be erected 
on a farm where roots are not raised ; but if room for them is needed, a root 
cellar may be made at H., reducing, if necessary, the length of the corres- 
ponding rai^e of cow-stalls. 
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Fig. 18— BAflBKBn^-Saoosp Plak. 

W. Water troagh. fed by pump from wen. w. is the plaee for wOer troosfa ff fed by stop- 
cock tnmi cistern under bank. V. V. V. V. Places where hay and straw are thrown down 
fromalMTe. 

The second plan of the basement is adapted to the kind of feeding stalls 
shown in fig. 15, on a former page, leaving a covered yard or space for loose 
catUe 40 feet square, and two passages wide enough for carting away daUy 
the monnre. If this plan is adopted, the places for dischaiging hay from above 
are changed to suit this plan, as will be soon explained. If a well Is used for 
watering the cattle, the trough may be placed at W. If a cistern, this may 
be boilt under the bank, outside the walls, and be made of stone and cement, 
of an oblong form, arched overiiead, like a culvert, so as to be 
secure from ever breaking it, when trodden upon by horses 
above. Fig. 19 is a cross section of this cistern, showing the 
slope of its bottom, for completely drawing off all the water, 
through the stop-cock or faucet Such a clstem, fifty feet 
long and six feet wide, will hold about five hundred barrels of 
water. 
To accommodate sheep, pens, like the calf pens C. 0. in the first plan, 
may be added in the same range ; or the covered yard in the second plan may 
be partly devoted to this purpose. 

The floor or story next above the basement, fig. 20, may be about eight or „ 
nine feet high. The large carriage room will contain several vehicles, which IL. 
may be run around the central bay and passed easily out the other door. A A 
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Fiff. aO— Floor abovk Basbmknt. 

G. G.OntnaiT. & Stddleroom. T. Coawc tools. W. Workshop and bench. V.J.V. 
T. Ventilators and hay dischargers. A. A. Place for ventilators when Second Plan of Baae- 
ment b adopted. 0. Bin or reservoir of oats, for horses below. 

load of grain from the granary, G., may be readily loaded and drawn oat by 
entering at the last named door. The bottom of the bins of the granary, 
(which are about five feet wide,) should be nearly a foot high in front, so as 
to admit a half bushel under the spout, and they should be two and a half 
feet higher at the back, by which all the grain may be drawn off by merely 
raising the slide. As they extend up to the upper story, and are filled from 
above, this space beneath them is not needed. 

0. is a bin for oats, directly over the horse stable, filled 
through the trap door above, and communicating with the 
stable by the self-feediug discharger, fig. 21, which may have 
a cover and be locked. The bottom of the oats bin should be 
hopper shaped, that all may be drawn off. If the bottom has 
a slope of one foot in two, the gndn will all slide out freely. 

It will be found usually most convenient to fill the lower 
parts of all the bays with hay, and then the grain above. This 
will render the grain accessible to the upper or thrashing floor. 

But if much hay cannot be 
cut so early, the bays should 
be at least filled as high as 
the thraeftiing floors, before 
unthrashed grain is deposit- 
ed. The central bay may be 
used for storing straw, if the 
first plan of the basement 
is adopted, and it is readily 
discharged at the points S. 
S., fig. 17. (For one, or 
two story bams, sixteen feet 
is as great a width for bays 
as is entirely convenient for i 
filling; but as a laz^ge ipot- \ 
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SS— Sun Vnw or Laros Thrrr-Stort Barn. 
Onnary floor, b. Thraahing floor. 
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tion of the hay is thrown downward, in one of three stories, the bays may be 
eighteen or even twenty feet wide.) 
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Fig. 23— Upper VLOom. 

O. G. Trap doora to sranary. V. Y. Y. Y. Yentflatora. A. A. Place for TentUaton for 
Second Plan of Basement. B. B. BridRea from abutments to upper floor. 0. Oarriace waj 
between abatments, to floor below. 

The upper floor, fig. 23, reached through the covered bridges, shown in 
the section, fig. 22, receives every load of hay and grain, for deposite in the 
bays, and when the wagons are unloaded they are driven around and out at 
the other door. Two may be unloading at once, there being ample room 
for them to meet on the thrashing-floor. 

It is intended to use a two-horse endless chun horse power, to do the 
thrashing, as this mode enables the farmer to do the work without any addi- 
tional help, and especially during the comparatively leisure season of winter, 
and to keep a constant supply of fresh straw, where this is fed to animals. 

The basement should be about nine feet high, the next story eight feet or 
more, and the upper may have sixteen feet posts additional. 

The cost of this bam, well built and covered with rough boards, varying 
with localities and other circumstances, will be about |1,600. If planed and 
painted, it will exceed $2,000. 

DESIGN IV. 

A SMALL THRSE-STOBY BARN. 

This is about one-third the capacity of the bam last described, bdng 84 by 
56 feet. The basement, fig. 24, resembles in its general design, that of 
Design IL, but being eight feet narrower, the calf-pen range is contracted to 
six feet wide, the feeding passage to four feet, and the shed to twelve feet. 
No further description of the basement will be necessary. 

The next story above, fig. 25, is occupied with the bays at each end ; the 
row of bins for grain, discharging by slides, as in the previous plan, a foot 
above the floor; a shoot, v., fpr receiving straw for litter, and for covering 
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the roots below as a protection from frost; harness, saddle, and buffalo room, 
H. ; a tool room, arranged as shown in figs. 1 and 8 ; and a stable for horses, 
one of the stalls being 6^ feet wide, for driving in a team in harness. The 
other stalls are 4| feet wide. 

The upper story, fig. 26, has a continuar 
tion of tiie bays ; a thrashing floor, with 
trap doors at one side for filling the gran- 
aries below ; the shoot, v., for throwing 
down straw from the thrashing floor ; and 
the one A. to supply the horse stable 
with hay. A door placed next the stable, 
in the shoot, v., on a level with the horse 
stable, turns on hinges placed on its lower 
side, so that it may open inward, and in 
doing so, close up the shoot, that straw 
thrown down now will fall into the stable. 
This door, when allowed to fall open, 




to thrashing floor, 
granary. 



Fig. 36— Uppbb Story. 

y. y. Yentilaton and hay shoots. 

Shoot for straw. A Shoot for hay to , ... 

horse st-able. B. Bridge from abutment rests m a slODinf; position, as shown by 

"''^' g. g. Trap doors to « .^ ^i xl j j 

fig. 27, representing the door open, and 

fig. 28, the same as dosed, and leaving a free passage for the 
straw to the basement 

This barn will hold over oxty tons of hay or unthrashed 
grain, stable five horses, eighteen cows, and store five or six 

^ hundred bushels of grain. It is a yo^ complete bam for 
its size, and furnishes a great amount of aocommodatkm for 
its cost, which is about $700 or $800, built rough, or $1,000 
planed and painted. 

Pig. 28. 

As already suggested, a com house should be separate from the bam, where JL 
' any coudderable quantity of com is raised, that it may be freely ventilated Q 

— — ^o^ 
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on every side. The reader is referred to a good deaign for sadi a 
on page 98 of second volume of Rukal AfFAiRS, altering it so as to omit 
most of the bins, and substituting their places with corn-crib room. Bins for 
other grain than shelled com are more convenient in the barn where such 
grain is thraedied. The sise of the building referred to maybe therefore con- 
siderably reduced. The posts should raise it just sufficiently to drive a load 
of com under, so that it may be thrown up through a low door at each end, 
by means of a scoop shovel, into the eentral passage, for sorting. These 
doors dtottld hook inside. 

A better mode of filling in some cases may be the following, in wet sea- 
sons. Place the com-crib, when circumstances will allow, within twenty feet 
of a three-stoiy bam. Draw in the com as husked, dump it on the floor, 
assort it, and pass it down a sloping shoot, or ladder supporting a trough, into 
the com-crib. 

A well arranged piggery, whidi may also be a separate buildmg, is figured 
and described on page 38 of the same volume of Rukal Aftaibs. 

VARIOUS DETAILS. 
Ihaiiu for liquid manure, in basements, should be made of flagging or 
hard bumed brick, and be wide enough on the flat bottom to admit a square 
shovel, for readily cleaning out manure that may have fallen in. There 
should be a dlope from one end to the other, that the liquid portions may 
drain of^ and this slope must be provided for when the bam is laid out. The 
liquid may run into a tank ; but it wUl usually be most convenient to pump 
it from the tank frequently, on the manure heap. Where large quantities of 
litter can be always used, this will absorb most of the liquid portions, and 
obviate drains. 

A small side-door^ for entering the bam without the necessity of opening 
the large doors for simply passing in and out, will be a eonvenienoe. 

Til* basement walls should be laid in a broad, deep trench, filled with stone, 
to effect thorough drainage. 

In laying floors with a lining^ a mixture of gas tar and air-slacked lime, 
or tar and fine sand, spread between the boards, will make them perfectly 
tight, and promote durability— or tar and lime in the cracks only, will be 
very useful. 

In laying matehed floors, the ends 

of plank may be prevented from rising, 

by matching as shown in the cut, (fig. 

29,) which is quickly done with a saw. 

jPor splicing timbers and seantling, 

the mode ^own by fig. 80 is an 

easy and good one, the parts 

being firmly spiked together. 

JEave troughs should always' 
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be constructed, either for sapplying dsterns or for conveying the water away 
from the foundations, manure heaps, and cattle. The oommon tin scuppos 
are cheap and good. 

Siding. The most commonly approved covering is vertical boarding and 
battens. Some good builders, however, prefer double boarding — the inner 
boards, round edged, being half an inch thick, and secured in their places by 
shingle nails, and the outside, ihree>fourths thick, put on at the same time, to 
break joints properly, and all well secured by twelve-penny nails. 

A broad projecting roof adds much to the durability of the upper walk. 




rOBMS or VBOSTABLB OROWTB. 

VEGETABLK PHYSIOLOGY: 

OR, HOW PLANTS GROW. 



A large share of the business of the farmer, gardener, and fruit culturist, is 
in connection with the growth of plants and trees; and it therefore becomes 
important that he should so understand the process as to know what will 
influence vegetation, or hasten it on one hand, and retard it on the other. 

The formation of a giant tree from a minute seed, is one of the most inte- 
resting and wonderful occurrences in nature. But as vegetable growth is 
daily witnessed by every one, nothing is commonly thought of it ; and many 

J persons, if asked " How do plants grow ?" may answer, "Why, it is natural 
L that they should — that is the way they all do, unless they happen to be i 
M destroyed." This, however, is not an explanation of the process. Let us | 
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therefbre, take a brief glance at the snccessiTe stages of a plant or tree, and 
explain how it first springs from the minute embryo in the seed, and expands 
into leaves, branches and roots, gradually increasing in size until it reaches 
full maturity. 

The whole process may be better understood by going back beyond the 
seed, and viewing the first formation of the embryo. If the flower of a plant 
is examined by means of a powerful microscope, the germ or central portion 
will be found to contain «t first a little vesicle or bladder-like body, often so 
small that a hundred could lie upon the point of a pin. This is the very 
beginning of the plant — the earliest stage of its embryo existence. But it 
will never become any thing more than a grain of soft pulp, unless it is fer- 
tilized or acted upon by the pollen or dust from the anthers of the flowers. 
When thus fertilized, t\ie litUe globule begins to expand, and soon assumes a 
distinct form. 
ns.1. FiicS. Tilt. 8. Fie. 4. 



Fig. 5. 




Fig. 1* repre- 
sents the minute 
forming embryo 
or plantlet, in the 
young seed of the 
buckwheat, mag- 
nified by a micro- 
scope — ^the nick at the end shows the commencement of the little seed leaves ; 
fig. 2 exhibits the same more advanced ; fiig. 8 shows the seed leaves dis- 
tinctly formed; and fig. 4 the same as found in the full grown seed or grain. 
These seed leaves, as afterwards expanded in the growing plant, are familiar 
to every farmer, being the two first kidney-shaped leaves which appear above 
the soil in every young crop of buckwheat The manner in which they are 
folded in the seed, is shown m fig. 5, which represents a moderately mag- 
nified grain cut through the middle. 

Seeds, when formed, consist of several parts. These are 
shown in fig. 6, which represents a slightly magnified section 
of the seed of the basswood. (The lines extending inwards 
from each letter point to the diffkrent parts.) The hilvm or 
scar, being the mark left where the seed stalk separated, is at 
▲. ; B. the outer seed coat; c. the inner coat; n. the album^i 
or nourishing matter; and x, the plantlet or embryo of the 
young plant or tree. 

The albumen is the nourishing matter, commonly surroundmg the embryo, 
or in contact with it, destined to nourish the young plant when it begins to 
grow. It is the fioury part of wheat, com, and buckwheat, where it not only 
supplies nourishment to the young plant, when sown as seed, but to men and 

* For most of the cuts illustrating this article, we are indebted to Prof. Qrat*8 admlni. 
, bte Introduction to Botany, and to the liberality of the publlsherp, Ivisoii A Pbinkkt, of New- 
York. 
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animals, when ground into meal or flour. It is not always niealy. In poppy 
seeds it is oily ; in the peony and barberry, it is fleshy ; in co£fee, it is homy. 
But it always beoomes softened when the seeds begin to grow. The quan- 
Fig. 7. Fig. 9. Fig. 11. Fig. 18. tity varies in different 

seeds. Fig. 7, for ex- 
ample, is the section 
of a seed of the peo- 
ny, filled with albu- 
men and with a very 
small embryo near one 




end — ^fig. 8 is the em- 
bryo, separate, and 
magnified. Fig. 9 is 
a section of a barber- 
ry seed, and fig. 10 
Fig. 8. Fig. 10. Fig. 12. Fig. 14. the detached embryo. 

Hgs. 11 and 12 show the seed and embryo of a potato seed; and figs. 13 and 




Fig. IS. F!g.l6. Fig. 17. Fig. 18. Fig. 19. 

Figs. 16, 16 and 17, are slightly magnified views of a cut grain of Indian 
com, the first cut the longest way, showing the embryo, lying against the 
albumen, which constitutes most of the grain ; the next, cut across ; and the 
third, the embryo detached. 

Tli^re are many kinds of seed that have no separate deposites of albumen 
for nourishing Ihe young germinating plant, but this nourishment is afforded 
by the thick seed-leaves of the embryo itself, as in the maple, the apple, the 
bean, and pumpkin. Fig. 18 shows an apple seed cut through the middle 
lengthwise, showing the small embryo, with its larger seed leaves above, 
fig. 19 shows the embryo and seed leaves taken out. In the peach, almond, 
chestnut, and horse-chestnut, these seed leaves are still larg^ and more fle^y 
and suj^ly much food to die young plant. 

The word kernel is usually applied to the whole of the seed within the 
coats, whether it is all embryo, or a large part albumen. 



GEBMINATION, 

first movement of the seed towards forming a new 
germination. After the plant is formed, and its growth is carried 



[y germim 



plant is termed^ 
tried on through M 
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the 9fgoney of its leaTeo^ the piooefls la termed vei^aiian; the latter imme- 
diately following the fonner. 

To produce gemiiiistio&, seede require heat, moisCare and air, bnt not light 
It will be obeenred that these three requiaitee are present when seeds are siightly 
buried in moist, warm, mellow earth. Heat, although essential to all seeds, 
varies in the required degree, with different species. Tbe cSii^weed, for 
instance, will v^etate nearly down to the freezing point; while tropical or 
hot4»ouae pkukts often need a blood heat Nearly every person has seen fre- 
quent proofs of the necessity of moisture to cause seeds to germinate — vindi- 
cated by the practice of watering newly sown beds. The farmer knows that 
wheat sown in a very dry soil may not come up. The florist is aware that 
minute seed, which cannot be planted de^, as the portulaoca, must be kept 
moist by a thin covering or shading. It is often requisite to bury seeds to a 
considerable depth, in order to secure a proper degree of moisture to start 
them. It is not unusual to see uncovered grains of wheat or com sprouting 
and growing in long continued rains, which also sometimes ruin crops of 
wheat left exposed in the sheaf, or even in the field uncut 

The third requisite, 0»r, is an unportant one. Seeds may be kept dormant 
a long time by deep burying. Nurserymen have often retained the vitality 
fii peach stones for a year or two, by burying them a foot or more in com- 
pact earth. Other seed might doubtless be kept for a time in the same way. 
Planting too deep is often fatal to the success of a crop. The seeds of noxious 
weeds remain many years buried beneath the soil, until cultivation brings 
them up, mixes them with the soft mellow surface, accessible to air, when 
they spring up in profutton over the ground. Many of the seed are quite 
Bdinute, and not occupying a ten-thousandth part of the soil in which they lie^ 
their presence cannot be detected. Hence some persons, ignorant of the laws 
of vegetable growth, erroneously suppose that weeds spring up spontaneously, 
or without seed, a thing which has probably not occurred since the creation 
of vegetable growth. For example, of the seed of the chess plant, about two 
million are required for half a cubic foot ; yet a single grain to each square 
foot of soil would produce a heavy crop, if all the wheat with which it is sown 
were killed, so ss to give room for it to grow. Hence, only a two-millionth 
part of the bulk of the soil in chess seed, may produce a crop. Other seed 
are miM^ smaller, and the disparity more striking. 

In order to produce germination, moisture must find ready access to the 
the interkir of the seed. It is oft«n excluded with some seeds, if the coats 
have been sllowed to become too dry. The thick coverings of the chestnut, 
hoise-chestnut^ and many seeds of shnilar character, if left afew days exposed 
to the air, become so hard as to prevent it To secure success, they must be 
kept moist by unbedding them in moist sand, leaf mold, or moss, from the 
moment they separate from the tree, until planted in the earth. Apple and 
some other seeds, which have been allowed to become too dry, may frequently Jk 
' be started by scalding and then exposing to the action of tiie frosty and by 7r 
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.repeating the prooesB seTeral times, there is 
! greater oertainty of germinating. As the 
/ scalding and cooling must be quickly done, 
portions not laiger than two or three pounds 
shQuld be taken at a time. The olgeot in 
cracking peach and plum stones before 
planting, is to admit air and moisture— a 
process which is also hastened by sulsgeetiBg 
to freezing and thawing. 

Process of OermincUififf, Moisture and 
heat produce chemical changes in the fleshy 
part of the seed. The embryo immediately 
b^ins to expand. The result may be seen 
in rarious examples, one of which is repre- 
sented in the annexed figure, (fig. 20), which 
represents the embryo of the pumpkin, taken 
firom the seed, by simply removing the coats. 
The littie projection at the lower end is the 
part that afterwards becomes the stem, and 
is commonly called the radicle, because it 
was formerly supposed to be the little root 
It would be more correct to call it the stem- 
let, because the new roots shoot out from its 
lower end, and the seed-leaves or cotyledons 
expand with green leaves above, as soon as 
the Btemlet has become long enough to 
thrust the seed-leaves out of the ground, as 
is shown in fig. 21, which is the young 
pumpkin plant as soon as it has come up. It will be seen that the stendet 
of the seed has here become more than twenty times its original length ; and 
if the seed are planted very deep it will stretch itself up much longer, in its 
effort to thrust the cotyledons up to the light The young seed-leaves furnish 
nourishment to the new plant, until perfect leaves are formed from the bud 
between. The bean is more fleshy than the pumpkin, and its cotyledons do 
not become leaves, but only supply nourishment until leaves are formed. It 
will be now seen why destroying the cotyledons before new leaves are formed, 
(as by insects,) destroys the plant itself, by cutting off its supply of nourish- 
ment fig. 22 is the embryo of the bean ; fig. 28 is the young plant as soon 
as up; and fig. 24 the same more advanced. The apple, pear, cherry, and 
many other trees, push their seed leaves to the surface of the ground; bat in 
the pea, the oak, the peach, and others, they remain beneath the soil, and 
simply supply nourishment to the young plant, without performing at all the 
office of leaves, as is done in the pumpkin, maple, kc Figs. 25 and 26, 
^ show the germhiatioa of the pea; fig^ 27 and 28, that of the oak. In these ^ 
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inatances, the ootyledoxu are so fleshy as to afCnrd all the needed food for 
growth, without assuming the office which leaves usuallj perform. 

One-Cotyledoned Plants. In the cases already given, the seed have two 
cotyledons or seed-leaves. By far the larger portion <^ all plants, and all 
tijees with scarcely an exception, growing 
In the Northern States, are two-cotyledon- 
ed. There are, however, many herbaceous 
plants^ and among them wheat, com, oats, 





n8. 24. Fig. 2». Fig. 98. 

barley, broom-corn, and all the grasses, which are one-ootyledoned. These 
two great divisions are readily distinguished from each other by a single 
glance at the leaves. If the veins of the leaves ramify or branch into many 
smaller veins, like net-work, as shown in the annexed representation of a 
^ptince leaf, (fig. 29,) they nearly always b^ong to the two-ootyledOHed 
, dass of plants. If, on the other hand, these do not branch, but are parallel- 
k veined, or nerved, as in the Uly, (fig. 80,) they commonly belong to the one- 
(] cotyledoned elaas. 






Every observing pefsfm haft seen that the kaves of the 
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In^tiaii corn, flag, grass, lily, &c, hare only parallel veins or nerves; while 
those of the maple, beaoh, cherry, melon, buckwheat, pig-weed, thistle, and 
many others, have finely branching veins. 
There is «ioUier strikiiig distinetion between these two daases of planta ' 
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Two-cotyledoned trees grow by Buoceanve annual layers formed on the out- 
nde, whidi are the successiYe rings or circles by which the age of the tree is 
known when cut across. But one-ootyledoned trees grow from the innde 
and expand outwards, as in the pahn and cocoa-nut tree. In the latter thd^ 
is no distinct and separate bark ; in the former the bark is distinct, and gen- 
erally separates easily. In the corn-stalk, for example, no baik is found ; in 
the hemp, flax, &c., it is eaoly removed, and becomes an important sub- 
stance. The first are called endogenous, or indde growers; and the latter 
exogenous or outside growera 

Figs. 16, 17 and 18, on page 146, in this 
article, show the single cotyledon of the grain 
of com, containing inside the bud of a new 
leaf. Fig. 81 shows the grain of com after 
germination has commenced, and fig. 82 exhi- 
bits the same more advanced. 

As soon as the growth of the seed com- 
mences, the stem tends to push upwards to 
the light, and the root thrusts itself downwards 
into the darf^er parts of the earth; they im- 
mediately extend away from each other in 
opposite directions. If the seed at this time 
be turned over, so as to reverse their position, 
they will immediately beud, and each assume 
its proper direction, no matter how many times 
this adverse process or turning is repeated. 
The stem, growing upward, sends out nume- 
rous branches from its buds. The root, run- 
ning downwards, branches more irregularly 
below, and without any buds. The growth 
of the plant or tree having now fairly com- 
menced, it may be well to describe briefly how 
the process is carried on, before pointing out 
minutely the stmcture of each organ or part 
Mode of Growth. The sap enters the 
pliuit by the small thread-like fibres of the 
roots, and passes from these into the larger 
Fig. n. roots, and into the stem. From the stem it is 

sent into all the branches, and to the extremities of the smallest shoots. Pass- 
ing through the leaf-stalks, it is spread out by minute vehis all over the leaves, 
where it is exposed to light and ar. Much of the water of the sap is here 
evaporated, at the same time that it receives carbonic add from the air, and 
a new and thickened substance is formed, which now gradually descends, not 
through the sap wood by which it came up, but through the inner bark; aad ^ 
as it descends it deposites a ooating of the new soft wood on the outside of 
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last years' wood, thus fbrming a new growth. This is the ordinary mode in 
which all exogenous or two-cotyledoued plants grow and increase in size. 
With this brief explanation, it may now be proper to describe more minutely, 
The Structure of the Plant or Tree, All plants, in the first pkce, are 
manufactured or built up of innumerable little cells, sacs, or cayities. These 
are usually not over a five-hundredth part of an inch in diameter, and in many 
plants they are still smaller. The original ovule is a single cell ; when im- 
pregnated by the pollen, it immediately begins to increase by the addition of 
new cells, which it appears to have the power to form ; and 
thus by successive additions, like the building of a house of 
bricks, it becomes a large growing plant or tree. Fig. 88 
represents a greatly magnified single cell; fig. 84, a large 
. number together, as they usually exist in the plant. In the 
woody part of a tree, these cells become thickened and hard- 
ened, and drawn out as aeeai in fig. 86, which shows the 
magnified wood of the buttonwood. They are often irregu- 
larly placed together, and small ducts or air tubes are inter- 
posed between them. Fig. 86 exhibits a small part of the 
young shoot of the peach, cut across — the whole shoot pre- 




Fig. 84. <4JAIIUU'e*^ Fig. 8S. 

tenting at least 10,000 of these little vessels, only visible under a good micro- 
scope. The branch of an apple tree, an inch in diameter, shows about one 
million. This cellular structure exists throughout the roots, stems, shoots, 
leaves, flowers, and fruit. 

The cells of plants usually vary firom l-800th to l-600th of an inch in 

diameter, and it is obvious that during vigorous growth the plant must form 

them with great rapidity. A shoot of asparagus increases the length of one 

^'cell every ten seconds, and as its diameter embraces many thousands, from 

fifty to A hundred million are formed every day. The building up of tbe 
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plant of these cells has been compared to the erection of a house by the sue- 
eessive addition of bricks ; but if as many bricks were daily added to a struc- 
ture, they would be enough to make a building daily larger than the great 
pyramid of Egypt, or the Colliseimi at Rome. Yet every one of these cells 
is as perfect and finished as the finest work of art 

THE ROOT. 
The root consists of several parts. The main root, also called the tap 
root, is the large central portion, extending directly downwards ; the lateral 
roots are subdivisions or branches of the main root ; the Jlbrett are the small 

.^ thread-like roots proceeding 

^ from the laterals; and the 
spongioles or apongeUts^ are 
tlic porous and spongy extre- 
mities of the fibres, when they 
are extending in length, and 
through which they receive 
much of the sap from the soil. 
Fig. 37 is a greatly magnified 
section of a spongelet 
The collar is the point of union between the root and the stem, but its 
"place may be easily changed in many young plants by banking up the stem, 
which will emit new roots above. Or, a branch may be buried, as in the 
formation of a new plant by layering, as in the case of grapevines, honey- 
suckles, gooseberries, and many other woody plants. Small portions of roots 
attadied to a graft will often produce a new plant ; this is especially the case 
with the grape and rose, which are now extensively propagated in this way ; 
and also in some degree with the apple, which, however, when thus root- 
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grafted, larger portions should be employed of the roots of one-year, or at 
most two-year seedlings. Nearly all trees and shrubs will produce new plants 
by layers, if young shoots are selected that have soft green bark, through 
^ which the new roots are easily emitted, fig. 38. When the roots do not readily 
^ strike through the bark, the process may be hastened by splitting, as in fig. 89. 
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Fig. 40. 



Some plants strike roots reaJily in open air from cuttings^ 
partlj buried in soil. This is especially the case with the 
grape, currant, gooseberry, quince, and rumiing roses, fig. 40. 
They are usually taken from the parent plant after it has 
ceased growing, and they should be compactly imbedded m 
^^t*s^ the soil with a small portion of the upper extremity nncorer- 
ed. When long, like the grape, they should be placed slop- 
ing, so as not to be buried too deep or beyond the influence 
of the sun's wannth ; at the same time the moisture of the 
soil is often beneficially preserved by a thin surface coating 
of fine manure. There are many other plants easily propa- 
gated by cuttings, if the two great requisites of yegetation, 
namely, moisture and warmth, are increased by artificial 
means, as in a hot-bed under glass; or in a propagating- 
house, under sash, or bell glasses, with fire heat gently applied 
beneath. 

Koots which throw up suckers readily, may be rapidly 
increased by planting small cuttings or pieces of the roots, in 
a warm, moist soil, especially if artificial heat and coTering 
be given. Nurserymen have increased raspberries and Uack- 
berries in this way in great numbers. 

Transplanting, Very few frait or ornamental trees ever remain where 
they first came up from seed, but nearly all are removed one or more timesi, 
to the spot where they are finally to remain. For this reason, transplanting 
becomes a most important operation. If a tree could be removed with all its 
roots, including the numerous thread-like radicles, and all the spongelets, and 
placed compactly in the soil, precisely as it stood before, it would suffer nd 
check in growth. The nearer we can approach this condition, therefore, the 
greater will be our success. 

As a general rule, roots extend as far on each side of the tree as the height 
of the tree itself, or nearly so. If, for instance, a tree be five feet high, the 
roots will be found to extend five feet on each side, or to form a circle ten 
feet in diameter. Great care would be required, however, to detect the mi- 
nute fibres so far. This rule will not apply to slender trees, which have 
become tall by close planting, but to those tliat are healthy and well-devel- 
oped. The great length of the roots is often shown by trees which send up 
many suckers, as the silver poplar and locust, which may be seen to extend 
over a cicde much greater than the height of the tree. 

Many persons "wonder" why trees are so much checked in growth by 
transplanting, or why they so often die from the operation. They would not 
be surprised, if they saw all the usual destruction of roots in taking them 
up. Fig. 41 represents a nursery tree with its roots entire ; the dotted lines 
show where the spade is commonly set for the purpose of lifting; fig. 42 is 
the tree after taken up, when more than nine-tenths of the roots are cut off — 
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Bomettmes it ia as 
badly mutilated as in 
fig. 43. Fig. 44 ex- 
hibits the same as 
removed by careful 
nurseiTmen. As it 
is impossible, in or- 
dinary practice, to 
secure all the roots, 
there must be a cor- 
responding shorten- 
ing*back of the shoots 
at the top, when the 
tree is set out, in or- 
der that the reduced 
quantity of roots may 
have no more buds 
and branches to sup- 
ply with sap than they 
can sustain. 
On page 180 of the 
Wis. 49. Fig. 43. F\w. 41. Plit 44. 2d volume of " Ru- 

BAL Aftaibs," the necessity of cultivating the whole surface of orchards and 
finit gardens is distinctly shown — ^the roots rapidly extending through the 
soil and meeting, so that in a few years a young and well cultivated orchard 
will cover all the ground beneath the surface with one continued network of 
roots and fibres. The fallacy of the practice of spading small circles around 
trees is obvious, as the gi-eat mass of the roots extend far beyond. Manur- 
ing the foot of the stem only, which is often done, is equally useless. 

Practice has fully proved the importance of keeping the whole surface of 
the ground dean and mellow, where young orchards or plantations of trees 
are set out A mere surface covering of thin grass has been found to retard 
and almost wholly prevent growth, A young peach tree, growing in grass, 
will not make a shoot more than three or four inches long. Well cultivated, 
it will grow three or four feet. 

THE STEM AND BRANCHES. 

As roots are annual^ biennial^ or perennial^ as they continue living <me^ 
<wo, or more seasons ; so the stem is herbaeemia or ipoodpy as it grows only 
one year or more — ^m the latter instance hardening into wood. A perennial 
root may have an annual or herbaceous stem, as the peony and lily. Woody 
nts, when small, are called shrubs, as the rose, honeysuckle, and lilac, or 
J gooseberry and currant. When large, they are trees, as the apple, the A 
and the oak. A dwarf apple, made small by budding any common / r 
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ntriety on the small Paradise stock, becomes a shrub. Stems are twining^ as 
in the morning glory or bean ; and each twining spedes always turns to the 
right, or to the left, and never changes, and nothing can make them twine in 
a different direction from their natural course. They are elimbing^ as in the 
grape Tine and pea ; creeping^ as hi the white clover. What are termed 




Us. 46. 

creeping roote^ as in the Scotch rose, the couch grass, or peppennint, (fig. 46,) 
are only creeping stems beneath the surface. Sometimes such stems become 
enlarged at the growing ends, and produce tvher»y as in the potato, which 
is nothing but a thickened subterranean stem, the ey«it being the hnd^, 
8ueker$ are brauches springing up firom underground stems; sometimes 
they come from mutilated roots. Runners are creeping stems, which strike 
roots at the tips and form leaves there, as in the strawberry. A single straw, 
berry plant will in this way produce a hundred new ones or more in a single 
summer, and by care ten thousand by the end of the second year, a million 
the third, and so on. A btUb is a very short subterranean stem, with roots 
beneath, and throwing out leaves above, as the onion, tulip, and lily. Or, it 
may be regarded as a bud only, with roots and a thick fleshy covering. 

Outside-growing woody stems, (or those which are two-cotyledoned,) are 
made up of the bark, wood, and pith. The liber, or inner bark, lies next 
the wood ; and the rind or outer baric, on some trees, forms gradually into a 
thick, hard, corky substance, termed eortieeU layers. When young it is the 
green bark, and performs tiie same office in the growing plant as the leaves. 
The sap descends from the leaves through the inner bark, and deposites 
new layers of both wood and bark yearly. Thus the newest bark is inside, 
and the newest wood outside. The liber forms the baei or bass matting, 
obtained from basswood by soaking in water ; and in flax and hemp, herba- 
ceous plants, it constitutes the material made into cordage. 

Wood. The outer wood, which is the youngest and freshest, is called the 
alburnum or sap wood — through this, the sap ascends into the leaves. The 
heart wood is the older, harder, and usually more dried portion ; and it bears 
the same relation to the sap wood, as the cortical layers do to the liber. The 
pith, in young plants, holds a useful place for retaining moisture ; but m old 
trees it becomes dry, shriveled, and useless, and trees grow as well where it 
has been cut out 

Branclue. These consist of main branehee or limbs; secondary 
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smaller tNranches ; and thooUy or the extremities, being one year's growth. 
ITioms are a modification of branches, and are sometimes simple, as in the 
common thorn ; or branched, as in the honey locust. Ungrafted pear trees 
often present all the intermediate forms between perfect branches and per- 
fect thorns. Priekle$ grow only from the bark, and when the bark is strip- 
ped o£f they are all taken off with it, but thorns remain attached to the wood. 

Budt are of two kinds, leaf and 
fotoer. The former grow into 
branches, the latter produce fruit 
To distinguish these buds is of 
great importance to the cultivator 
of fruit trees. In fig. 46, A. re- 
presents a portion of the branch 
of a pear tree, and 6. 6. b, are 
flower or fruit buds on the extre- 
mities of short spurs termed fruit 
spurs; and tf. is a leaf bud on a 
one-year shoot. B. exhibits these 
two kinds of buds as seen on the 
cherry, b. b, being the rounded 
fruit buds, and e. e. the sharper 
leaf buds. 

Causes of this difference. — 
When young trees grow rapidly, all their buds are leaf buds ; when they 
become older and grow more feebly, many of them become flower or fruit 
buds. One is the result of rapid, and the other of slow growth. Check the 
growth of a young tree by transplanting it, or by root-pruning, or by neglect- 
ing cultivation, or allowing it to grow with grass, and many fruit buds will be 
found upon it, and it will bear early. But as the growth is unnaturally enfee- 
bled, the fruit is not always of the best quality. The natural diminution of 
vigor from increastKl age furnishes better fruit Fruit buds are likewise pro- 
duced by checking the free flow of the sap in grafting on dissimilar stocks, 
as for example the pear on the quince, producing dwaif pear trees. The 
fruit spurs shown by A., fig. 46, are nothing more than stunted shoots, origi- 
nally produced from leaf buds, but which, making little growth, have become 
fruit bearers. The vigorous one-year shoot of the cherry, B., is mostly sup- 
plied with leaf buds, but the short spurs on the second year's wood, which are 
but dwarfed branches, are covered with fruit buds, with only a leaf bud in 
the centre. 

It is not, however, always the slowest growing kinds of fruit trees that 
bear soonest There appears to be a constitutional peculiarity, with different 
sorts, that controls the time of beginning to bear. The Bartlett, Julienne, 
and Howell pears, vigorous growers, bear much sooner than the Dix and 
Tyson, which are less vigorous. 




Fig. 48. 
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By pruning away a part of the leaf buds, the fruitfulness of a tree may be 
increased ; and by pruning away the fruit spurs, bearing may be prevented, 
and more vigor thrown into the shoots. 

Buds are lateral^ when on the side of a shoot ; and terminal^ when on the 
end. Terminal buds are nearly always leaf buds, and usually being lai^er 
and stronger than others, make stronger shoots. All buds are originally 
formed as leaf buds, but the more feeble are generally dianged to fruit 

buds. Now,itliappen8 
that on many kinds 
of trees, the feebler 
buds are on the lower 
parts of shoots, (by 
lower is meant fur- 
thest from the tip,) 
and these consequent- 
ly often change to 
I fruit buds. This 
change in some kinds 
of trees, as cherry 
and plum, takes place 
the year after they 
are formed; and in 
others the same year, 
as for instance In the 
Fig. 47. peach and apricot. — 

This transformation is a very curious process, and is effected by the em- 
bryo leaves changing to the organs of the flowers. A contrary change of 
stamens to flower leaves produces double flowers. Fig. 50 represents all the 
diflTerent gradations of such a change, from perfect stamens to perfect petals, 
as occurring in the Nymphsea or Pond lily. 

Latent Buds, Only a small proportion of all the buds formed, grow the 
second year ; the rest remain dormant or latent for years, and are made to 
grow and produce shoots only when the others are destroyed. 

Adventitious Buds are produced by some trees uregularly any where on 
the surface of the wood, especially where it has been mutilated or injured ; 
and they form on the roots of some trees which are cut or wounded. In 
these cases such trees may be usually propagated by cuttings of the roots. 

Leaves. These are usually made up of two principal parts, viz : the frame- 
work^ consisting of the leaf-stalk, ribs, and veins, for strengthening the leaf, 
and supplying it with sap ; and the green pnlp^ which fills these meshes or 
interstices. The whole is covered by a thin skin or epidennis. The green 
pulp consists of cells of various forms, with many air-spaces between. The A 
^ cells are commonly placed very compactly together on the upper side of the M^ 
leaf, and more looselv, or with air-spaces, on the lower side — Whence the reason () 
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that leaves are usually lighter colored below. Fig. 48 is a highly magnified 
section of a leaf, showing the green cells, air spaces, and epidermis above and 
below. Leaves have also breathing pores, through which moisture and air 
arc absorbed, and vapor given off. They are so small as to require good mi- 
croscopes to discover them; and they vary in diflferent plants from 1,000 to 
" 170,000 on a square inch of surface. The 
apple and pear have about 26,000 or 30,000, 
and the white lily about 60,000 to the square 
inch. They are mostly on the lower side of the 
leaf. Fig. 49 represents the pores on an ap- 
I3 P^e leaf. Leaves are a contrivance \ifi 
for increasing the surface exposed to \ 
the air and sun. Prof. Gray says the . 
'^ Washington elm at Cambridge was 
^ estimated to bear " seven million } 
leaves, exposing a surface of 200,000 • 
square feet, or about five acx^ of 
fi)liage." A common fully grown apple tree has from three to five hundred 
thousand leaves, and the breathing pores they all contain must be more than 
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a thousand million. 



THE PROCESS OF GROWING. 



Water is absorbed by the roots, and undergoes a very slight change ; mat- 
ter from the cells of the root is added, (as sugar, in the maple,) and it is then 
denominated «ap. It passes from cell to cell upward, through the sap-wood, 
until it reaches the leaves. The cells being separate, and not continuous 
tubes, it is conveyed from one to another through a great number of parti- 
tions; in the basswood, for example, which has very Iqng cells, it passes 
about 2,000 partitions in rising a foot 

When the sap enters the leaf, it emerges from the dark cells through 
which it has been passing, and is spread out to the light of the sun. A laige 
portion is evaporated through the breathing pores, and it becomes thickened. 
The carbonic acid of the air, and the small portion of the same acid which the 
sap contained before it entered the roots, now forms a combination with the 
oxygen and hj-drogen of the sap, and produces the triple compound of oxy- 
gen, hydrogen, and carbon, which constitutes woody fibre — ^the oxygen of the 
carbonic acid escaping. This escape of oxygen may be seen by placing leaves 
under water in the sunshine. Innumerable little bubbles of 03^ygen form on 
the surface of the leaves, and ^ve them a silvery appearance. If continued, 
air-bubbles rise in the water, and if a glass tumbler full of water is inverted 
1 over them, pure oxygen in small quantities may be procured. A plant 
1 growing in carbonic acid gas, takes the carbon, and leaves the oxygen ; in 
J^ this way clianging the acid to oxygen. Growing plants thus perform a most i 
(j important office by purifying the atmosphere. Fires in burning, and animals | 
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in breathing, consuiDe carbon, combine it with oxygen, and then throw o£f 
the carbonic acid thus formed. This acid, being poisonous, would afler a 
while become so abundant as to prove injurious to animal life, were it not for 
the wise provision by which plants consume it and restore the oxygen. Con- 
nected with this, there is another interesting proof of creative design. If 
there were no carbonic acid in the air, plants could not grow ; but one twenty- 
five hundredth part, as now exists, suppUes food for vegetation, and does not 
affect the health of animals and man. 

Leaves require sunlight to enable them thus to decompose carbonic add. 
It does not go on in a dark room, or in the night. An excess of oxygen in a 
plant makes it pale in color, and either sour or insipid in taste ; an excess of 
carbon makes it dark green, and bitter. Hence, a potato, growing in a dark 
cellar is pale or white ; hence the process of blanching celery and sea-kale to 
remove the bitter taste. Hence also the reason that a potato, too much 
exposed to the sun, imbibes too much carbon, and becomes bitter. Hence 
too, why strawberries and other fruits are more acid when hid by leaves or in 
cloudy weather; and why apples on the thickly shaded part of an nnpruned 
tree are more sour and imperfect, than where, by good pruning, the leayes 
which feed them are fully exposed to the light, and receive a proper share d 
carbon. 

Sap, on entering the roots, always contains some mineral snbstances in 
solution, as potash, lime, silex, &c, which is carried up into the leaves; and 
when a part of the moisture is evaporated, a large portion of the mineral sub- 
stances is left there. This is the reason that leaves contam more than the 
other parts ; in most of our forest trees, for instance, the leaves contain about 
ten times as much mineral substances as the wood. When vegetable sub- 
stances are burned, these mineral parts remain behind and form aahe*. ■ It 
will be seen from what has just been said, that ashes from leaves, or leaves 
without burning, afford the most ashes or mineral ingredients, and thus trees 
return, by the annual fall of the leaf, much of Uiese substances whidi have 
been taken from the soil. 

The sap, thickened and prepared in the leaves, then descends through the 
inner bark, forming a layer of fresh, half liquid substance, between bark and 
wood, called the cambium — most of which, by hardening, constitutes a new 
layer of wood — a small part making a new layer of bark. The annual depo- 
sites of new wood, form distinct concentric rings, by which the age of the 
tree may be counted when the trunk is cut through. That this is the mode 
by which wood in exogenous trees is deposited, may be proved by an inte- 
resting experiment, performed by slitting the bark of a young tree, lifting it 
up carefully, and then slipping in between wood and bark a sheet of tin foil, 
and binding the bark on again. The bark will deposite layers of wood mtt- 
. , side the tin foil, and none inside ; and after a lapse of years the concentric 
JL rings will be found to correspond exactly with the time since the operation , 
Q was performed. 
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Fit. 60. 



The descent of the forming wood in tiiie umer bark may be shown by tying 

a ligitore aroond a growing branch, or by remoying a ring of bark. The 

downward corrents are obstructed, like that of a stream by a dam, and the 

new wood accumulates above the obstruction and not below, 

as shown in fig. 50. 

In Oraftifig^ it is essential that some portions of the cut 
surfMses uniting the stock and shoot, should be placed so 
accurately together that the sap may flow up through the 
alburnum or sap wood fi*om the stock to the dioot, and bofd^ 
again through the inner bark of the shoot to that of the 
stock. When this union takes place, the rest of the cut 
faces, even if some distance apart, are soon cemented by the 
newly forming wood, which fills all the vacant space. 

In Budding^ the newly set bud is cemented to the wood 
of the stock by the cambium, which hardens and fastens it 
only. The next spring the bud grows, forms a shoot, and 
the two portions become securely united by the new wood. 
Unless tiiere is enough of the cambium to cement the wood to the stock, the 
operation cannot succeed ; and this is the reason why, with vigorously grow- 
ing stocks, which are depositing much, budding succeeds much better than 
with feeble growers, where but little of this cement exists. 

The rapidity with which leaves exhtUe moisture, is shown by severing them 
from the stem in dry weather. They soon wither and become dry. Cut a 
fihoot from a tree, and throw it down in the sun^s rays, and it will soon shrivel, 
in consequence of the rapid escape of its moisture through the leaves. But 
first cut off all the leaves, and the shoot will remain plump a long time. This 
is the reason that it becomes necessary to remove the leaves at once from 
scions cut for budding. 

Hence also the reason that plants and trees are so liable to die, if tranft* 
planted with the leaves on ; a disaster which may be partially prevented in 
trees by removing the leaves ; and in plants or cuttings with leaves on, by 
covering them immediately with a bell-^ass, which by holding the watery 
vapor, keeps a humid atmosphere about them. It is for this reason, also, thail 
when young trees lose a large portion of their roots, a part of the top must be 
cat off, to prevent the heavy evaporation which all the leaves would occasion. 
A simfiower plant, about three feet high, was found to exhale from its 
leaves in very dry weather between one and two pints of water in a day. A 
bunch of growing grass, placed beneath a cool inverted ghiss, soon covered 
the skies of the g^ass with condensed drops from the vapor, and in a few 
minutes the water ran down the sides. These experiments show the great 
amount of water needed by growing plants ; and also prove the great mistake 
which some persons commit, by leaving weeds to grow to shade the ground 
and keep it miMst, while these weeds are actually pumping the water rapidly ^ 
up from the soil, and dissipating it through their leaves. 

^gc^- 
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In the spring, before the Icayes expand, but little evaporation takes place 
from the bark, which ia the reason that newly transplanted trees are water- 
soaked and injured at the roots, by watering them faster than they can carry 
off the moisture. Washing the stems should be the only watering at this 
period. But when the leaves are expanded, a more copious application 
becomes useful ; but it should never be performed, as so frequently done, by 
flooding the tree at one time and allowing it to dry at another ; or by pour- 
ing the water on the surface, wliich it hardens, and never reaches the roots. 
Keeping the soil finely pulverized, and if necessary, with an additional shad- 
ing of hay or straw thickly spread over the surface, will preserve a sufficient 
and uniform degree of moisture ; or if watering is given, the earth should be 
first removed from the roots, the water poured on, the earth repUced, and a 
mulching applied. 

The absolute necessity of leaves to the growth of the tree, is shown by the 
fact that when leaves are stripped off by caterpillars, the tree ceases to grow 
till new ones expand ; and if often repeated the tree perishes. Canada this- 
tles and other noxious weeds are easily destroyed by keeping the leaves buried 
for one season by frequent plowings, or destroyed by constantly cutting off at 
the surface on their appearance. When the leaves of young pear stocks 
cease to act, in consequence of leaf blight, the tree no longer grows ; cam- 
bium ceases to form, and they cannot be budded. An interesting illustra- 
tion of the office of leaves occurred to the writer a few years since: — 
A yellow gage plum tree set a heavy crop ; but when the fruit was neariy 
giown, all the leaves dropped. The fruit remained green, flavorless, and 
stationary, until a new crop of leaves came out. It then finished growing, 
acquired a golden color, and a rich and excellent flavor. 

Perfect fruit requires perfect leaves; and thick, crowded, half grown 
leaves, give small fruit with poor flavor. The great object of pruning, and 
of summer pruning especially, is to give plenty of good, healthy, and not 
crowded foliage, and the crop will also be good. 

The green bark of trees and plants performs the same office as leaves; and 
in connection with the ceUs adjoining, appear to fulfill sometimes an office 
which the leaves £eiil to accomplish. This is, preeervwig tfte identity of the 
epeeiee or variety. For example, bud a pear tree on a ^nee, AU the 
wood above the place of union will be pear wood ; all below will be qninoe. 
All the supplies which come from the pear leaves, change to quince wood the 
moment they pass this point ; and if the budding is perfonned when tfac 
quince stock is smaller than a quill, yet all the wood below, when it becomes 
a largo tree, will still be perfect quince wood, as is shown when any chance 
shoots or suckers spring up from below. Or, bud for example the Northern 
Spy, which has dark bark, with the Bellflower, which has yellow; and again, 
bud the Snow apple, wbich has dark colored bark, on the Bellflower, and the 
light colored Sweet Bough on this — each being an inch above the last bud- 
ding. Successive dark and light bark, the peculiarity of each variety, will 
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remain as long as the tree grows ; showing conclusively that the bai-k per- 
forms the finishing process in the manufacture of the new wood. 

FLOWERS. 
The object of the flower is the production of seed, and through them the 
reproduction of new plants. The protecting organs of each are, the calyx, 

outside, which is usually, not al- 
ways, green ; and the corolla, or 
flower leaves, of various colors, 
which are next within the calyx. 
These two are sometimes called 
the floral envelopes ; the esseti' 
tial parts of the flowers are the 
stamens and pistils. Fig. 51 re- 
presents an enlarged flower of the 
cherry, cut through the middle. 
Fig. 61. showing the small calyx, the large 

corolla, the many stamens, and the single pistil. Fig. 62 is a magnified flower 
of the purslane, sliowing several pistils. The head of the stamen, (6, fig. 53,) 
is called the anther. It contdns a powder called pollen, which it discharges 
by bursting open, the pollen being the fertilizing matter, essential to the pro- 
duction and growth of the new seed. The threadlike stalk of the stamen (a.) 





Fig. 62. Fig.8& Fie 64. 

is called the filament. The pistil (flg. 64) consists of the stigma, e, at the 
top; the st^le, 6, its support; and the ovary, a, or future seed-vessel. The 
ovuUs, d, are the rudimentary seed. The pollen of the stamens falls on 
the stigma, and the ovules are fertilized or impregnated, and become 



Sometimes the stamens and pistils are in different flowers, on different 
parts of the plant. A familiar instance occurs in Indian com, the " silk" 
being the pistils, and unless these are impregnated by the pollen of the 
anthers at the top, no grains of com will be produced. 
JL Sometimes the stammate and pistillate flowers are not only separate, but 
Q are on distmct plants, as the Buckthorn, Buffalo berry, and Hemp. The 
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pistillate flowers are said to be fertile^ and the staminate aterile, and both 
must be planted near each other in order to obtain fruit or seed. 

Sometimes the stamens, when not absent, are so defective, that they can- 
not fertilize the pistils, or but imperfectly. This is the case with what are 
termed pistillate strawberries, such, for example, as Hovej^s Seedling and 

Burr's New Pine. In order to produce 
good crops, some other variety that has per- 
fect flowers or perfectly developed stamens, 
as the Scarlet, or Wilson, must be planted 
near, from which the wind may waft or the 
bees carry the pollen to the imperfect flow- 
Fig. 65. FU^se. gpg pjg 55 represents the flower of a 
staminate strawberry, or one where stamens as well as pistils are perfect; fig. 
66 is a pistillate flower, the stamens being small, and containing but little 
pollen in the anthers. Fig. 67 is an enlarged view of the former, a being the 






Fig. 67. 
stamens, and b the pistils. 



Fig. 68. 



Fig. 58 is a flower of Hovey's Seedling, showing 
at a the dwarfed and useless stamens. Sometimes very favorable circum- 
stances will enable these dwarfs to afford a portion of pollen, and some ber- 
ries will be produced, even if they are remote from other fertilizing varie- 
ties. 

Raising new varieties of fruit by crossing, is accomplished by fertilizing the 

pistils of one sort by the pollen from another. It was originally performed 

by cutting out the anthers of flowers with scissors, to prevent the influence 

of these stamens, and then bringing the pollen of the other sort, and apply- 

'{ ing it artificially. Fig. 59 is a pear flower, as 

usually seen; a,thepis- 
£ ''^#^"^^'yfrJl )// tils, and 6, the stamens ; 
and fig. 60 is the same 
with the stamens dipt 
out. This being a very 
tedious process, is now 
discarded, and the two 
'*'•*• ^'^' sorts are planted dose 

together, so that the branches shall intermingle, and produce cross-fertiliza- 
JL tion without any further labor. It was in this way that Dr. Kirtland produced i j^ 
[y the seed of all his new and excellent varieties of the cherry. A 
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Some plants, as the squash, become cross-fertilized so easily, by the pre- 
sence of bees, which carry pollen from one flower to another, that caution is 
required, and remote planting of the different sorts, to prevent those varieties 
from mixing which it is desirable to keep separate and distinct. 

SPECIES AND YARIETIEa 

Plants and animals, of one species, are supposed never to produce a pro- 
geny of a different, no matter how many successive generations may inter- 
vene. For example,, a wolf never brings forth dogs, a cow never produces 
sheep, and never has, so far as we know, since the creation. Each produces 
** after its kind.'' These are therefore distinct species. But uf some there 
are many breeds ; of sheep, for example, there are the Merino, the Gotswold, 
the Southdowns, &c., which are varieties of the same species, the changes 
being gradually and slowly produced by successive generations. So also there 
are many varieties of dogs and of cattle. 

In the same way the seed of a pear never produces an apple, these being 
distinct species, but it produces many different sorts of pears, which are only 
varieties. So the apple produces innumerable varieties, but it can never 
yield a pear, a quince, or a peach. Sometimes, when varieties have remained 
a long time distinct, without much variation by suocessive planting, they are 
termed races. For instance, the White flint, Mediterranean, and other varie- 
ties of wheat, and the King Philip, Dutton, Gourd seed, and other sorts of 
com, may be mentioned. The races of men are analogous, *^all nations hav- 
ing been created from one blood."* 

A knowledge of the distinction between spedes and varieties, now so well 
pointed out by botanists, would prevent many of the errors which some have 
adopted, that plants of one species would change to another, as for instance, 
a useful crop to a weed with which it Is liable to be much infested, and the 
seeds of which are easily scattered in various ways. Some erroneously sup- 
pose that wheat changes to chess, and others believe that barley changes to 
oats, and rye to darnel, although these are all quite distinct species. 

This knowledge of the character of e^ecies, and their affinities, would fVe- 
quently prevent the blunders which grafters make, in trying to make the 
peach grow on the willow or butternut; or the rose on the swmaoh. Bud- 
ding and grafting succeed best when performed on plants of the same species, 
as i^ples on apples, peaches on peaches, and pears on pears. But sometimes 
the operation succeeds with different species of the same genus, as the pear 
on the apple, and the cultivated cherry will grow well on some wild spe- 
cies. Some varieties of the pear grow well on the large sorts of the 
quince. De Candole succeeded, in rare instances, in making the Bigno- 
nia grow on the Catalpa, the Olive on the Ash, and the Lilac on the Philly- 

* Some persons have fonnerly endeavored to show that the hnman race might have had A 

more than one origin ; bat of late years the proofs that it sprang from one soarce have accu- j\ 

^ maiated to such an extent and magnitude as to be no longer denied by persons well informed nvt 

on the subject. f) 
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rea, plants of difiFerent genera but of the same natural order, but they soon 
died. As a general rule, it may be said that different species work imper- 
fectly, and often fail to adhere at all ; that different genera, of the same natu- 
ral order, in rare instances, may be grafted or budded, and live for a time ; 
but no instances are known where trees of different natural orders can be 
made to unite. 



THE GRASSES. 



Ths annual value of the grass crop in the United States, exceeds three 
hundred million dollars. An improvement, therefore, effected by procuring 
the best sorts for sowing, or by a better system of management, that diall 
increase the aycrage crop but one-tentfiy will add to the aggregate product no 
less than thirty millions. There is no question, however, that a much greater 
increase than this might be readily effected ; for while the average product 
of hay per acre is not more than a ton or a ton and a half, the best fanners 
cut from two to three tons. There is nothing, therefore, but a want of intel- 
ligence and skill, to prevent an increase of value amounting yearly to at least 
three hundred million more. The subject is well worthy of more considera- 
tion than it commonly receives. 

There are two ways of increasing the crop. The first is, to procure the 
best kinds of grasses ; the second, to improve the cultivation or management. 
A notice of some of the most valuable species, with their qualities and cha- 
racteristics, may assist in promoting the desu^d improvement 

The number of grasses which are highly esteemed in this country, for mea- 
dows and pastures, is very few. With many farmers, timothy, red-top, and 
June or K^itucky blue grass, constitute the entire catalogue. There are 
many hundred known speeies, some of which, if they could be subjected to 
proper cultivation, would doubtless prove valuable ; and the enterprising cul- 
tivator who, by undertaking the task, should introduce, out c^ the great mul- 
titude, but one equal in value to timothy or Kentucky blue grass, would richly 
deserve the thanks of the whole country. The object of this brief article is to 
point out those of most merit which have been already tried. Its limits pre- 
vent a scientific description of the minute parts of the flower, by which alone 
the numerous species are accurately distinguished from each other. The 
cuts which are given are correct representations of the most valuable kinds, 
and, carefully observed, with a littie additional description, will enable the 
reader to recognize them at once.* 

There are a few general terms that every one should understand. For 
example, the head of wheat, barley, rye, or timothy grass, growing in an 

* For the cuts of Grasses Illustrating this article, we are indebted to the courtesy of Chas. A 
^ L. Flint, Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Afrriculture, for whose excellent /f\ 
Treatise oo " Milch Cows and Dairy Farming," they were originally prepared. 
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oblong, compact form, ia termed a spike ; and 
the loose and spreading head of oats, and Jane 
grass, is called a panicle. The apikelete are 
the small spikes on the panicles, often consist- 
ing of seyeral seeds and chaff, as in the chess 
plant, where the spikelets are about an inch 
long, and often hold a dozen seed ; or in the 
June grass, where they are only about the tenth 
of an inch long, and contain five or six seeds. 
A spike, as in timothy grass, is also composed 
of spikelets, but they are less distinct or more 
crowded together. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE MORE COMMON 
SPECIE& 

Timothy^ or HerSe graet of New England, 
and Cat-tail of Britain — Phleum pratenae^ fig. 
1. (The Herd^s grass of Pennsylvania and 
the Southern States is the Red-top, wholly dif- 
ferent from this.) The cut affords an accurate 
representation of this grass when in flower. 
The root is perennial, and often slightly bulbous. 
This is probably the most yaluable of all culti- 
vated grasses, and espedally so for hay. It is 
rather coarse and harsh if left uncut too long, 
but mown when in blossom, or immediately 
after, it constitutes excellent fodder. Another 
advantage of cutting rather early is the after- 
growth, which is tardy and scant if the seeds 
ripen. The chief objection to this grass is the 
want of a good second crop ; but when sown 
with clover, the latter supplies the deficiency, 
and when, in a year or two, the clover disap- 
pears, June grass often comes in and is a valu- 
able successor, where pasturage is the ol^ect. 
It succeeds best on rich and rather moist soils. 
It is an admirable crop for reclaimed marsh or 
swamp. At least one peck of seed is sown by 
good farmers, per acre, and a larger quantity 
will give a heavier crop, and softer and finer 
hay. It may be sown as a crop by itself, either 
Hf. 1— TiMOTHT. in autumn or early in spring, and brushed or 

^ very lightly harrowed in. If early in autumn, it will give a good crop the 
next year ; and a moderate or fair one the same season, if sown in spiing. 
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Three tons of hay to the acre, when plenty of seed has been used on fertile 
land, are not rare. It gives a large product of seed when allowed to ripen, 
varying from ten to twenty bushels per acre. 

This grass has been called Herd's grass, from Herd, of New England, its 
supposed discoverer ; and Timothy, from Timothy Hanson, of Pennsylvania, 
who largely cultivated and introduced it to notice. Who will introduce ano- 
ther grass of equal value, from the hundreds of wild species f 

Meadow Fox-tail Grant — Alop$euru8 pratetisis^ fig. 2. The flowers grow 
in a spike, somewhat like timothy, but the spikes are shorter, and feel soft to 
the touch, while that of timothy is rough. The spikes appear earlier, but it 
gi-ows too thin and light for hay ; it makes, however, a fine early pastiue. 
It would probably be a good mixture with other grasses in seeding down to 
permanent pasture. Flint says that on account of its light and bearded 
chaff, there are but five pounds in a bushel, and 76,000 seed to an ounce. 
This would be six million to a bushel, which would seed about an acre. 

The Floating Fox-tail — Alopeeurus geniculati*9 — ^resembles the preced- 
ing, but is later, and grows in water. It is found in wet meadows, ditches, 
and marshes. It is of no value, unless possibly it be for furnishing pasture 
on flooded grounds, where other grasses will not grow. 

Cut (jrtuB or False Riee—Leerisia oryzoidet. Flowers in rather one-sided 
panicles, coming out late in summer, stems two or three feet high; the 
sheaths of the leaves which cla^ the stems are exceedingly rough when 
drawn downward through the hnnd, owing to very small points or minute 
prickles pointing downwards. The general color of the heads or panicles is 
a yellowish green. It grows in swampy meadows, and along the margin of 
turbid streams. It is a weed in the North, but is cultivated to some extent 
at the South, and cut as hay. It will not flourish on dry or drained land, and 
hence thorough draining will destroy it 

Red top^ Herd'M gras^ of Pennsylvania and the South — Agrostis vulgarity 
fig. 3. The flowers are in a loose, open panicle ; the spikelets are one-flowered 
or one-seeded ; and the whole head has usually a redish purple color, very 
conspicuous where growing in quantity in meadows. It grows about two 
feet high. Roots creeping. This grass is widely known. In England it is 
called Fine Bent, It succeeds best on rather moist soils, where it is one of 
the most valuable grasses, although as a whole much inferior to timothy. It 
is well adapted (like June grass) to sow with the latter, and forms a dense 
sward over the surface, which otherwise is left bare after cutting timothy for 
hay. It is perennial, and makes good permanent pastures, in which it should 
be fed down so as to prevent going to seed, which renders it unpalatable. It 
is one of the best lawn grasses, and, sown with June grass and white clover, 
forms with weekly mowing, a beautiful green carpet. The seed is small, mm! 
four to six quarts usually seeds an acre. 

Fngliah Bent or Wltite-top — Agrostis alba — ^resembles Red-top in gene- 
ral growth, but differs in having a light green and sometimes fiuntly purple 
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panicle, and by the rough- 
ness of the sheaths of the 
leaves. It is of little or no 
yalue. A variety known as 
the Florin grass — A. Ma, 
var. stolonifera) — waa once 
in high repute, but it is now 
regarded as little else than a 
weed, difficult to eradicate, 
on account of its rooting re- 
cumbent stems. It grows 
in wet places. 

There are several other 
species of Agrostis, but they 
have not been found valua- 
ble. 

Nimhle Will^Muhlenber- 
gia diffusa — ^has a slender, 
branched stem, with several 
narrow, slender panicles ; 
the chaff has a slender beard 
about a twelfth of an inch 
long. In Kentucky and 
Tennessee, it forms a pas- 
ture grass of some value, 
but cannot be recommended 
for sowing. 

Blvb6 Joint grasSy or Ca- 
nadian Reed grass — Cala- 
magrostis Canadensis — 
much resembles an Agrostis 
in its general character; it 
is a large grass, sometimes 
growing three or four feet 
high. The panicles are of- 
ten of a purple hue; are 
stiffly erect, at first contract- 
ed or narrow, somewhat re- 
sembling a spike, but after- 
wards more spreading. The 

inner chaff has a fine bristle 
Fig. 4-0RCHA«D GEA88. ^^ ^^^ ^^1^^ ^ Ijttlg 1^1^^ 

the middle. It is common on low grounds in many places, and is regarded 
a valuable grass, being both nutritious and palatable. It is said to be 
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than any other known graaa. 



abundant and much esteemed 
about Lake Superior. It deserves 
more attention from agricultur- 
ists. 

Sea-Reed — Calamagrostis are- 
naria. The panicle is long and 
close, or spike-like, nearly white, 
leaves smooth, root (rhizoma) 
branching and creeping exten- 
sively in the sand. Often two or 
three feet high. It is not culti- 
vated for agricultural purposes, 
but by holding the sand on the 
seacoast, where it would other- 
wise drift, is of great value. It 
has been extensively planted along 
the shores of Cape Cod, and has 
saved buildings from being buried 
by sand. 

Orchard gras^ — Da^tylua glo- 
merata, fig. 4 — ^is accurately re- 
presented in the cut, as it appears 
when fully grown, but when the 
panicle first appears, the parts are 
more closely crowded into nearly 
one cluster. It flowers earlier 
than timothy, or about the time 
of red clover, which renders it 
better than timothy in this respect 
to mix with clover. It is, how- 
ever, objected to as hay, on ac- 
count of its coarseness. Its great 
value is for pasture, and it should 
be kept eaten rather close for this 
purpose. The root is perennial, and 
it should be sown thickly, to pre- 
vent the irregular tussocks where 
thinly covering the ground. It 
endures drouth, and no grass is 
equal to this for growing in t\^ 
shiade, whence its use in orchards, 
and its name. It is thought to 
produce more pasture per acre ^ 
The seed are light and chaffy, and two bushels 

__ ^3^ 
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A He 6— Rough Mkaoow Grass. 

Vj have been wrongly sold in market for Kentucky Blue grass. 



are required for an acre, 
if sown alone. It deserves 
more attention as a pas- 
ture grass than it generally 
receives. 

Jufie-graM^ Spear-grast^ 
or Kentucky Blue gra99 — 
Poa pratensit, fig. 6.- The 
genus Poa comprises seve- 
ral valuable species, among 
which are the Rough-Stalk- 
ed Meadow, and the Foul 
Meadow grass. All the 
species have panicles, and 
the spikelets usually have 
several flowen (or seeds) 
and are not often more 
than about one-d^th of 
an inch long. The leaves 
are generally quite smooth. 
The June gras0 is rea- 
dily distinguished by the 
minute cottony hair at the 
base of the inner challl 

It varies much with the 

soil — where poor, it is 

imall and insignificant, 

having little resemblance 

to the dense and luxuriant 

mDBscs presented on rich land. Its great 

value ifi for pasturage. It attains great 

perfection in Kentucky. It remains green 

all winter under snow, and furnishes early 

pitBtumge ID spring, when a good autumn 

growth had been allowed. It requires 

two or three years to form a perfect turf^ 

ind Is not well adapted, tJierefore, to 

ghort rotations. Four quarts of seed are 

eotntnooly sown on an acre. It has been 

confounded by some with the Blue or 

Wire isrrass of the East, {Poa compressOy) 

which is of less value, and in many places 

is r^arded as a weed ; seed of the latter A 
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Fig. 7— Mjudow Fnous. 
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Fowl Meadow or False Red-top — Poa eerotina. This grass has a large, 
loose panicle, and small spikelets of a redish brown or purple cast, giving it 
at first glance a resemblance to Red-top, (Agrostis vulgaris^) already 
described, but it is readily distinguished by having several flowers in the 
spikelets, (2 to 4,) while Red-top has one-flowered spikelets. It is perennial, 
and grows in wet meadows. Its name comes from the supposed fact of the 
seeds having been first scattered by ducks. It is one of the best of all grasses 
for wet meadows and pastures, which are occasionally overflowed, and should 
be mixed with other sorts for this purpose. The hay which tt makes is of 
excellent quality, and may be cut late in the season without detriment 

Rottgh Meadow gra»» — Poa trivialU^ fig. 6 — ^much resembles June grass, 
but is distinguished by its slightly rough stalk, and by the panicVs being 
rather slenderer and longer. It is not equal in value to the two preceding, 
but is a good grass to mix with others for seeding moist meadows, and it con- 
stitutes excellent hay. 

Blue ffroM or Wire grots — Poa eompressa — ^is readily distinguished by its 
fiat stem. Its only value is on dry knolls and hill sides, where the soil ia 
rather sterile, and where it forms rich and excellent but rather scant sheep 
pasture. The stems retain their color after the seed ripen. Its hardiness, 
and the tenacity of life by means of its numerous creeping roots, render it a 
weed in cultivated fields. 

The Annual Poa — P, anntui — is a small spcdes, the stalk from four to 
eight inches high, and distinguished by the very light green hue of the whole 
plant. It is an annual, although the plants often survive a winter. It grows 
along door paths and other frequented places, is of little or no value, and is 
only noticed to distinguish it from other grasses of more importance. 

Poa nervata is a rather coarse, light green plant, the leaves slightly rough, 
and the panicle large, spreading, and branches becoming drooping. The 
small chaff is nerved or striped. It may prove of value for very wet or 
marshy places, although not equal to most other sorts in quality. The seed 
grows in great abundance and is easily thrashed or gathered. 

Meadow Fesciie — Festttea pratensis, fig. Y. The Fescue grasses, (or genus 
Festuca,) usually grow in panicles, and the spikelets have several fiowers. 
It differs from Poa in not having any cottony web at the foot of the inner 
chaff, and in the spikelets being commonly larger, and harsh to the touch, and 
not soil, as in the Poa. The chaff is frequently furnished with a sharp, 
bristly point 

The Meadow Fescue is one of the most common as well as valuable spe- 
cies. It is perennial, grows two or three feet high, and, mixed with other 
grasses, is valuable for pasture. The Tall Fescue resembles this,- but has a 
larger panicle, and is of little value. 

Mge OrasSy or PerenniaX Rye Gra^s^ or Darnel — Zolium perenne^ fig. 8 — 
grows in spikes, and the spikelets are set alternately on the wavy or zig-zag main IL 
stalk, with their edges^ and not flat sides, towards this main stalk. It grows n 
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fUf. 9— ITAUAM Rra Gsisa Fig. 10— Swrn-ScBrTSD TsxiriL Osiaa. 

^ about two feet high. It has been long known and valued in England, and 
has been introduced into this country, but does not prove of equal value 
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/ j a brief notice given of the Fox-tail graw. 
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here. It is not culti- 
vated, but has found 
its way into grass 
^elds. Another spe- 
cies, called 

The Italian Rye- 
ffras$ — Lolium ita- 
licttm, fig. 9 — ^has 
been more recently 

introduced, and is uiidergolng CTpcrimenlf mid 
high hopes are entertaint^d of its value hy aorae. 

Sweet-Scented Vernal pra/i^ — AnthojraHthnm 
odoratnm^ fig. 10 — ^is digdiiguisbed frooi nearly 
every other grass by its fine pcrfotiie while drying. 
The panicle is contracted nearly to a spikOj but m 
shady places is more Bprcading. It id of Utile 
value in agriculture, although rec'Oiuineuded a9 a 
mixture for early pastures^ (md for Itiwjia. 

The Hungarian gram^ or Jlitjirjariau milht^— 
Setaria italica, var. girmanieu^ fig. 1 l^being aii 
annual crop, and not a ^r^^ for ni^adows atid paa^ 
tures, hardly belongs here, A brief tiotiee may, 
however, be useful. Tisere am several variejiea 
of this species, and thin \n regarded oa one of the 
best. The large compound spike id well i*e]>re- 
sented in the accompreiying eut. It has been 
long cultivated in Huiii^iiry aB grain for horses, and 
has been within a few vi m-s extensively introduced 
into this country, and is biglily valued by majiy. 

Another millet, wholly uulike this in appear- 
ance, which has been cmt^h tniltlviit^d in Genosny 
and to some extent in England, as food for [owh, 
called the Common 3liUet^ is the Pani^mn mtli- 
a^eum^ and has a pctitly dnjopiug and raueh 
branching panicle. It Ima liard yellow ae^ 

Indian Millet is several feet high, and \a a 
Sorghum , or allied to broom -corn and Chinese 
sugar-cane. . The Polish Aiilkt ia a smidl plant 
with finger-like spikes, and knomi m a Bigilaria. 

The limits of this article will admit of only a 
brief mention of such grasses na become WKKiJi. 
The two worst, the Chtit'i^ and Conch grass^ were 
described in the last number of the Rsoistkk, and 

Seve- 
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ral species of the geiras Panieum are weeds of more or less troublesome 
character, among which may be mentioned the P. erua-gaJli, and the P. 
capiUare, (or the oocka-foot and old-witch grasses ;) the Digitaria or crab 
grass, which is more troublesome towards the South ; and the Andr<fpogon 
furcHitu and A. 9eoparru», or Indian grass, coarse brown plants, growing in 
poor neglected fields, and of which Dr. Darlington remarks, "no further evi- 
dence is required to demonstrate the unprofitable condition of the land, or 
the miserable management of the occupant" 

The Sedge graeseSj of which the genus Garkz forms the largest portion, 
grow mostly in wet places, and are coarse and of little value. Cattle eat them 
only when they can get nothing better. The sedges are eradicated by drain- 
age and cultivation. 

Of Forage plants, which are not grasses, the only ones cultivated success- 
fully in this country, are Red and White clover. There are two or more 
varieties of the Red — the larger, coarser and later flowering, and the smaller, 
finer and earlier flowering. The latter is best for hay, the former for plow- 
ing in as green manure. The White clover is of little value in meadows, 
but fonxm a good mixture in pastures, and is especially valuable mixed with 
Red-top, for lawns requiring frequent mowing. 

NUTRITIVE VALUE OF HAT, 

According to the experiments of several eminent European agriculturists, 
100 lbs. of good meadow hay are equal to about 90 lbs. of best cured clover 
hay, 800 to 500 lbs. of rye straw, (varying with time of cutting, Ac.,) 200 to 
400 lbs. of oat straw, 200 to 800 lbs. of ruta bagas, 260 to 400 lbs. of mangold 
wurtzels, 200 to 800 lbs. of carrots, 160 to 200 lbs. of potatoes, 80 to 60 lbs. 
of beans or peas, 60 to 60 lbs. of Indian com, 66 lbs. of buckwheat, 86 to 75 
lbs. of barley, 40 to 80 lbs. of oats, 80 to 70 lbs. of rye, 80 to 60 lbs. of 
wheat, and 40 to 100 lbs. of oil cake. 

MANAGEMENT OF GRASS LAND. 

The Ihnits of this article will allow only a brief outline of the essential 
requisites for growing heavy crops of good grass. 

The/r<^, is a rich soil. Every farmer has observed the great diflbrence in 
the crop on a poor knoll, and on a manured, fertile, or moist spot Land 
laid down to grass should, therefore, be in the best order ; and as most grass 
ropts do not tvaa. deep, a surface manuring on heavy soils, or a coating turned 
in with a gang-plow on lighter land, would be very useful before seeding. 

Thick eeeding is the next requisite. Many thinly seeded fields show bare 
spots, which are so much loss in land. K these spots constitute a third of a 
six acre field, then two acres are wasted. It has been found by careful 
counting that a foot square of rich old pasture, composed of mixed grasses, 
contains about a thousand phints ; and some highly enriched and irrigated 
^ meadows have contahied nearly twice that number. This is 7 to 12 plants to 
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a square inch. Now, let us see how much of the different gn» seeds will 
give this number of plants. There are in a bushel of dear seed, of 



Meadow Fescue, 25,000,000 seeds. 
Red clover, . . . 16,000,000 seeds. 
White doTer,. . 26,000,000 seeds. 



Timothy, .... 40,000,000 seeds. 

Orchard grass,. 7,000,000 seeds. 

June grass,. . . 46,000,000 seeds. 

Red-top, .... 70,000,000 seeds. 
There are about 6,000,000 square inches to an acre ; and allowing for cste- 
third not growing, there ought to be 10 seeds to a square inch, or 60,000,000 
per acre. It will be seen that tins woidd require nearly a bushel of Red-4(^, 
and more than a budiei <^ June grass or Timothy. There are some grasses 
occupymg more room ; for example, a good sod of Meadow Fox-tail, six years 
old, was found to haye but SO plants to the foot, or less than oae to eadi 
square inch; there are 6,000,000 seeds of this grass to a bushel; conse<piently 
about two-thirds of a bushel would seed an acre, if aU grew. Clover plants 
occupy as much q>ace, and a peck to half a bushel is a good seeding. 

The precedmg table will show the proportions of each to take, in forming 
a mixture of several sorts. 

The writer of this artide has tried thick seeding to great advantage ; from 
half a bushel to a bushel of mixed timothy and dover having nearly doubled 
the crop from ordinary quantities, and rendered it finer and softer. The 
coarse and harsh charact^ of hay from new meadows would be avoided by 
heavy seeding. 

I>epth of Burying. Much seed is lost by want of moisture and no covers 
ing, and much by burying too deep with the harrow. By careful experiments 
it appears that most of the common species of grass grow best when covered 
not over one-fourth of an inch deep; at a depth of about three-fourths to one 
inch only one-half grows; and nearly all kinds, induding red clover, ful 
when buried two or three inches. The character of the soil would make 
much difference ; for example, seed might be buried nearly twice as deep on 
light sandy as on strong loams. Seed sown on smooth mellow ground, and 
rolled, will generally be covered from a quarter to half an inch, and will suc- 
ceed well if not followed by drouth. On light and thin soils, a fine harrow, 
made of many Urge cut nails, driven through plank, sloping backwards, will 
do good service. Nothing is better to make seed ** catch,'' and start the 
young ^rass speedily, than a top dressing of rotted manure or fine compoet, 
just before seeding. 

Old and Neto Seed, Orass seed two or three years old is ooraparativdy 
worthless ; yet there is no ready way to detect it The temptation in dealers 
to mix old with new, is no doubt sometimes great. The best way to test it, 
is to sprinkle the seed evenly and thinly between fdds <^ doth, and keep 
these constantly wet, but not soaked, and in a warm place, for a few days. 
If all or nearly all sprout, the seed is evidently of the best quality; if they . 
A are plump and only half germinate, it will lead to suspidon of mixture. In A 
/y this case, twioe the usual quantity should be sown. Tv 
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A mixture of different gpecieSj always produces more grass, especially in 
pastures, than only one or two sorts* The smaller fill the interstices among 
the larger ; the roots descend to different depths, and enrich the soil more 
equally by the supply of dense turf. 

lime and Manner of Seeding. The most common practice .is to seed to 
grass with some grain crop. The only advantage of this is the saving of labor 
by sowing two crops at one plowing. The disadvantage is the shading and 
retarding of the grass by the overgrowth of the grain. All crops dtj «p the 
soil, by the leaves pumping up the water through the stems and scattering it 
to the winds. Hence, after the first germinating process, while the eaiih is 
y^t wet in spring, the grain crop is detrimental It requues more labor, but 
iawpough better to repay it, to prepare the land late in fall, and sow grass 
ver^arly in spring, with nothing else. If well seeded on a rich soil, the 
young plants will quickly spring up, askd soon be out of the reach of drouth. 
It will make a good crop the first year. If not sown quite early it will be 
likely to fail. Or, for any hardy grasses, an equally good and perhaps better 
time is early in autumn, after a grain crop has been harvested from the land. 
If the autumn is moist, it will make a good growth before winter, and bring 
a heavy crop next year. 

Top-dressing wiili mamtre or compost in autumn greatly improves all grass 
land, the soluble parts of the manure wash into the soil and enrich it — it pro> 
tects the roots from cold winds and exj^ure — ^and serves as a mul^ the 
succeeding summer. The product oif grass fields has been doubled by 
repeated, top-dressmgs. 

Irrigation^ where it can be practiced, is always advantageous. Flooding 
grass lands irith muddy water early in spring, by passing swollen streams over 
freshly plowed loam, has greatly increased the crop. It effects a fine, even 
mulching of the plants, more perfectly than any other process can accom- 
plish. 

Feeding clow in autumn, exposes the roots to cold winds, which checks 
th^r early growl^ in spring, while a good coating of grass serves as an excel- 
lent protection, and favors an early and abundant crop. Pastures or mea- 
dows which have been closely fed, will be greatly improved and saved by a 
top-dreesiug of litter or of compost, applied in autumn. 

Time of (Jutting Orasefor Hay.^ Early in its growth, grass is watery; as 
it approaches blossoming, the amount of sweet nourishing juice increases; 
after blossoming, and as the seed ripens, the sugar diminislies, and the hard 
woody fibre increases. The best time, therefore, generally is to cut within a 
few days afW the principal portion of the crop has appeared in flower. For 
milch cows it should be cut a little earlier than %t workkig oxen and horses. 
Hard stemmed grasses, as OrdMrd grass and Tknothy, should be cut earlier 
than softer sorts. „ 

Expense of Making Hay. When meadows were cut by scythes, and A 
' raked by hand-rakes, the cost of securing the crop was computed to be one- A 

«<:3© 
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half its value. Now, by the use of mowing machines, hone-nkea, hocse- 
forka, &c., it need not be one-fourth, as the following estimate for cutting t&j 
acres will show : 

Interest on aioa cost of Mowing Machine, #7 00 

Wearand tear, annnaUy, say 3 00 

Team and nuuuSdays, 6 acres per day, (a low estimate,) SO 00 

Cost of catting 60 acres. 090 00 

Raking, horse and man, 90 acres a day, 8 00 

Drawing, if S tons per acre, 2 men and 1 team ; with horse-fork, 8 tons didly, 

03 per day, 12 days, 86 00 

Contingencies, ndn, Ac, say 7 00 

Cost of securing 100 tons, 078 00 

Or, 78 cents per ton. It will be observed, however, that the team of the famor 
stands idle much of the time in harvest, and that the actual cost, as com{Mired 

with the old way, would there* 
fore be really less. Where the 
hay is secured in stacks or in 
hay-bams situated contiguous 
to the meadow, the use of the 
hay-sweep in connection with 
the horse-fork, would probably 
enable two or three men and 
two boys, with three horses, to 
draw and pack away thirty 
tans a day or more. 
The hay-sweep is 
but little known. — 
The accompanying 
figures (12 and 13) 
exhibit its construc- 
tion and use. It is 
essentially a large, 
stout, coarse rake, 
with teeth project- 
ing both ways, like 
those of a common 
^r^ revolver; a horse is 
attached to each 
end, and a boy rides 




fig. 12— Hat Swnr. 
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each horse. A horse passes along each side of the winrow, and they thus drag 

this rake after them, scooping up the hay as they go. When 600 pounds or 

so are collected, they draw it at once to the stack or bam, and the horses 

OL turning about at each end, causing the gates to make half a circle, draw the M^ 

\\ teeth backwards fixmi the heap of hay, and go empty for another load— the TV 

^k=> — ^o^ 
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teelli on opposite sides b^g thtifl tised alternately. To pitch easily, the back 
of each load mtist be left so as to be pitched first 

The dimenaions should be about as follows : — ^Main scantling below, 4 by 6 
inches, 10 feet long ; the one above it, same length, 8 by 4 inches ; these are 
three feet apart, connected by 1 upright bars, 1 by 2 inches, and S feet long. 
The teeth are flat, 1^ by 4 inches, 6 feet long, or projecting 2| feet each 
way — ^ihey are made tapering to the ends, so as to run eaidly under the win- 
row. A gate, swinging half way round on very stout hinges, is attached to 
each end of this rake, and to these gates the horses are attached. They con- 
ast each of two pieces of scantling, 8 inches square and 8 feet long, united 
by two bars of wood 1 by 2 mches, and a third at the bottom 8 inches square, 
and tapering upwards like a sled-runner — ^these runners project a few inches 
beyond the gate. The whiffle-trees are fastened a little aboTc the middle of 
tiie gate, and should be raised or lowered so as to be exactly adjusted. It 
may be made for |6. 

In using this machine, not a moment is lost in loading or unloading. No 
person is needed in attendance, except the two small boys that ride the horses. 
If the horses walk three miles an hour, and travel a quarter of a mile for each 
load, they will draw 12 loads, or three tons an hour, or 80 tons in 10 hours, 
leaving the men wholly occupied in raising the hay from the ground when 
deposited by means of another horse with the pitchfork. 

It will be obvious that this rapid mode of securing hay will enable the 
&rmer to elude showers and storms, which might otherwise prove a great 
damage. 

The hone-pitchfork is figured and particularly described in a former num- 
ber of the RSGISTEB. 
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Haying been repeatedly requested to give practical directions on this sub- 
ject, we present a few brief instructions, illustrated with figures. In order 
tbat every one may know what is essential to success, we give in the first 
place a few rules or necessary requisites. 

ESSENTIALS. 

1. The rod must extend several feet at bottom into moist earth. 

2. It must be connected throughout — ^not essentially in one piece, but if 
more than one, they must be in contact. 

8. It must be sharp at top, and if there are several points, to divide any 
J. disdiarge, all the better. 

jk 4. It must be half as high above the top of the building, as the distance 
7j horizontally to the most remote part of the top. 

^^c^*. 
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6. It should be laige enough to carry off uaj ducharge without danger of 
being melted or broken. 

NON-ESSENTLiLS. 

1. It 18 needless to keep the point bright, provided it is sharp. Hence^ 
gilding or tinning, although giving a handsome finish, is little or no better 
than a point of iron, filed bright and sharp, which cannot hold moisture, nor 
become dull by rusting, in many years. 

2. Insulators, made of iron staples or sockets holding rings of glass or 
horn, are of no value ; as a slight charge from an electric machine will leap 
across such a small insulation ; and when wet in any shower the glass con- 
ducts freely. A good, continuous rod, runnii^ into moist earth, will carry 
down the electricity, no matter what supports it — ihe fluid always takes the 
best conductor, if a continuous circuit is found. Wooden supports ai« 
cheapest, as good as any, and better than many others. 

MATERIALS. 
For general purposes^ iron is best ; copper is a better condnotor, but the 
cost of this metal is as much greater than iron, as its increased value. At 
the same time, iron is stiflElBr, and will withstand the wind. As iron beccmiee 
slowly oxidised by water, it would be better to construct that part wlw^ 
passes into the earth of copper, which moisture alone does not rust Iron 
rod, one-half or five-eighths of an inch in diametw, is large enough. Smaller 
rod has been melted by a dischaige of lightning, but this size is safe. 

CONNECTIONS. 
The simplest and best way to fasten the several rods together, to make one 
whole, is to weld the ends. This is done by a common blacksmith, passing 
the rod thus made through the opposite doors of his shop. It is then dragged 
home by tying to a wagon. Where the building is very high, it may be dif- 
ficult to ereet the rod in one piece ; in which case the connections may be 
made by screwing the two ends into a nut, as in fig. 1 ; or the ends may be 
spliced and screwed together, as in fig. 2, but this is less strong or firm. The 
pdnts are made by welding to one end half a dozen smaller rods, (say f mdi 
diameter and 6 inches long,) after having sharpened them, and then bending 
them outward. Fig. 8 shows these points as welded on, and fig. 4 the same 
spread out If filed sharp, like needles, they will renudn so as long as the 
rod stands, but it gives them a handsomer appearance to tin them. 

LENGTH AND HEIGHT. 

The rule for the height above the building is this:— A rod in the center 

will protect a space whose diameter is four times the hdght of the rod above 

^ the building. If, for example, a building is 40 feet long, a rod in the middle JJS^ 

10 feet above the roof, will be a sufficient protection (fig. 6) ; but if at one TV 
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end, it mart be ISO feet itbove (6g. 6). A bam aOfeet kmg, must «ther have 
A rod in the middle 20 feet high, or one at ea4^ end 20 feat high; or, if two 
are plaoed eaeh 20 feet from the eads (fig. 7) they need be b«t 10 feet high, 
becaiase each protecta a circle of 40 feet diameter. 'Ktery rod ahooid enter 
the ground to a depth of at least «zYeet Add the faeigfat of the bmldiqg 
to this dept^ and to the height above it, and we shall btcv^ the reqoired 
length; but if the red is placed in tiie eentre, the height of the bttilding most 
be determined, not by measuring it perpendicularly, but along up the slope 
of the root 

SUPPORTS 
Wood is the best and cheapest The only requisite is to 
hold the rod firmly. Usually a short bar, securely nailed 
to the building, with an auger hole at the outer end for the 
rod to pass through, is all-sufficient Such a support is 
represented by fig. 8. The upper support on a chimney 
may be a light square wooden frame, a, fig. 9, nailed toge- 
ther, and accurately fitting the chimney outside, one of the 
rods forming the frame projecting a foot, through which a 
, j^ hole is bored to receive the rod. A carpenter will make 
such a frame in half an hour. At the foot of the chimney, 
a piece of plank with a hole through the upper edge, as 
shown by fig. 10, is nailed on the rootj so as y ^^S^ 
to keep the rod about six inches from it One 7? // ^ 
or more like this may be placed between the -L Vn 
Fif. 9. chimney and eayes, to keep the rod above the 

root At the eaves, a very simple festening is made, consisting merely of a 
piece of board, with a hole through the outer end, nailed on the roof, or still 
better beneath the eaves, and projecting a few inches. 

In all these instances, it is obvious that the lower end of the rod must be ^ 
Chrudt through these supports before they are nailed to the building, and 
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before the rod k eleyated, and both must go np together. Three or four 
hands may be needed to do this work for a tall bouse. 

STITFENERS ABOVE THE ROOF. 

Where there is no chimney or other projection abore the roof, for a sop- 
port, a short stiff wooden point should be placed where the rod is to be 
erected. This wooden piece may be set perpendiculariy into the timbers, 
when the roof is made, and firmly secured in 
its position. But when this has not or cannot 
be done, a four-legged bracing may be attached 
to the ridge of the roof as shown in fig. 1 1, the 
legs being made of small stripe of board an 
inch by an inch or two, and three to fire feet 
high, aooor&g to the height of the rod above. 
'^ ^^ They are nuled to the roof; and to a small 

block at the top, with a hole for the rod. 

In order to stiffen that part of the rod abore the roof, it should be 
largest at the roof, and taper upwards, whieh is easily effected by 
weldmg three or foor rods of different sixes together at their ends, the 
lower one being about an inch in diameter, the next aboye three- jig, jx 
fourths, the third five-eighthsy and the upper one>ha]f an inch. 

ENTERING THE EARTH. 
The most important and most frequently a^lected requisite, is a sufficient 
depth for the rod below. If it enters but a short distance, the earth n^j 
become dry in summer, and thus being a poor conductoC) the rod may do 
more harm than good, by inviting the fluid but not discharging it Houses 
having rods, have been torn to pieces in consequence of this deficiency. The 
rod should enter permanently moist earth. This is suffident It is not com- 
monly found less than five or six feet deep. To assist in the discharge and 
dissipation of the fluid, place a bushel (more or less) of charcoal in the bot- 
tom of the hole, into which the rod may enter. Charcoal is an excellent con- 
ductor, and will scatter the lightning into the earth. As the iron rod which 
enters the soil may in many years become rusted through, it is safest to-use 
copper for this part ; either a copper tube, the size of the rod, or several 
narrow copper straps riveted on a few indies above the ground, and spread- 
ing off in different directions below. 

THE COPPER ROD. 

The objection to the use of a copper rod, is its increased cost and want of 
stiffness. But a perfect copper conductor may be made by erecting a pole 
for its support. This pole may be a few feet from the building, and rising a 
jL suffident height above it, according to the rule already given. A copper 
^ strap, nailed to this post, serves as the conductor. It would be best if in one 
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piece, coiled, and unrolled as nailed on. Tbe upper end may extend a foot 
or so above the pole, and be sheared into sharp points, as in fig. 12. The 
lower end enters the earth six or seven feet, and has a bed of charcoal about 
it. An objection to this kind of conductor is the cost of erecting the pole, 
and its liability to decay and fall in a few years. This objection is removed 
by securing it to the building itself, and to a stiff rod of sufficient height 
above it, erected when the building is made. 

VARIOUS ERRORa 
Very few inventors <^ patent rods understand fully the principles of elec- 
tricity, and most of them fall into serious errors. One has been already 
mentioned, namely, insulating iron staples, with small glass or horn rings, 
which the smallest charge of a machine would pass. Another is the alledged 
neoesfflty for silver, or platinum, or palladium points. Iron, If sharpened 
like a needle, will always remain so, as it cannot retain a drop of water nor 
i-usU Another is, twisting together many wires, copper or iron, or both, 
claiming that this gives more surface, according to the well known principle 
that the fluid remains in tbe surface. The error consists in suppusing that 
the fluid exists on inner surfaces, or sunk faces. Make a 
conducting body in the form shown by fig. 18, or with 
various depressions; insulate and electrify it. Apply 
the trial planes which electricians use, to the depres- 
sions, and they will be found to contain no electricity at 
aU. It is only the outer parts of a conductor that hold the fluid. Hence the 
inner surfaces of the wire conductors are of no value. 

Another error is, the assertion that painting an iron rod makes it a non- 
conductor. Those who make the assertion never tried the experiment. 
Trial shows it to be perfectly groundless. 

Another error is, in making angular rods, on the supposition that the 
angles will draw tbe fluid. They discharge it as readily as they drew it ; and 
hence, if a heavy charge should come down from the douds, they would tend 
to throw it into the building from the angles, if there were any impediment 
b^ow. We admit, however, that when all the connections are perfect, these 
angles would be neither useful nor detrimental 

COST OF RODS. 

We give a single bill of cost, of two rods erected on bams last year by the 

writer. One bam was 54 feet long — the rod was placed in the middle, and 

extended 15 feet above the roof-— total length of rod, 55 feet The other 

bam was 88 feet long, the rod also in the middle, extending 11 feet above, 

and total length 49 feet Round iron rod was used, five-eighths of an inch 

„ in diameter, except the lower portion above the roof, which was partly an - 

S^ inch, partly three-fourths, and so tapering upwards. The rods were stiffened A 

/) as shown in fig. 11. The following was the entire cost of both rods : — n 
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Oort of lOB feet rod, «.88 

Blacksmith work, welding, setting on points, *c l.M 

Tinoinff the volnta, 9i 

IHnioff the holes, GO 

Charcoal, SO 

CarpeDter, erecting. 07 

Total cost, tT.OO 

If an itineraiit erector had been employed, he would hare probably bristled 
these buildings with yarious points, at a cost of some twenty or thirty dollars, 
at doubtful yalue or permanency. 
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** If it had not been for the knowledge of balloon framea, Chieago and Saa 
Franclsoo oould never have arisen as thej did, from little villages, to great cities 
in a single year."— Soloh RoBiKSOir. 

In these days of balloonino, it is gratifying to know that there is one 
practioaUy useful, well tested principle, whidi has risen above the character 
of an experiment, and is destined to hold an elevated position in the 
opinions of the masses. That principle is the mie whldi is tedmically,^ as well 
as sarcastically, termed Balloon Framing, as ap[died to the coostruetion of all 
dasfles of wooden buildings. 

The early history of the Balloon Frame is somewhat obscnre, there being 
no well authenticated statements of its origin. It may, however, be traced 
back to the eariy settlement of our prairie countries, where it was unpossible 
to obtain heavy timber and skillful medianics, and the fact is patent to any 
one who has passed through the pleasures and the vicissitudes of the life of a 
pioneer, that his own necessities have indicated the adoption of some prind- 
|4e hi ooDStruction, that, with the materials he has at hand, shall fulfill all the 
necessary conditions of comfort, strength and protection. To these circum- 
stances we must award the early conception of this frame, which, with subse- 
quent additions and improvements, has led to its universal adoption for 
buildings of every olass throughout the States and cities of the west, and on 
the Fadfic coast 

The Balloon Frame has for more than twenty yean been before the build- 
ing puUic Its success, adaptability, and practicability, have been fully 
demonstrated. Its simple, effective and economical manner of construction, 
has very materially aided the rapid settlement of the West^ and placed the . 
^ art of builduig, to a great extent, within the control of the pioneer. That K 
necessity, which must do without the aid of the medianic or the knowledge of 7j 

^3^ 
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his skill, has developed a principle in construction that has sufficient merit to 
warrant its use by all who wish to erect in a cheap and substantial manner 
any class of wooden buildings. 

like all successful improvements, which thrive on their own merits, the 
Balloon Frame has passed through and survived the theory, ridicule and abuse 
of all who have seen fit to attack it, and may be reckoned among the promi- 
nent inventions of the present generation, an invention neither fostered nor 
developed by any hope of great rewards, but which plainly and bddly 
acknowledges its origin in necessity. 

The increasing value of lumber and labor, must turn the attention of men 
of moderate means to those successful plans which have demonstrated econo- 
my in both, and at the same time preserved the full qualities of strength and 
security so generally accorded to the old fogy principles of framing, and 
which, we presume to say, is inferior in all the true requisites of cheap 
and substantial building. Light sticks, uninjured by cutting mortices or 
tenons, a close basket-like manner of construction, short bearings, a con- 
tinuous support for each piece of timber from foundation to rafter, and 
embracing and taking advantage of the practical fact, that the tensile and> 
oompressilile strength 'of pine lumber is equal to <me-fifth of that of wrought 
iron, constitute improvements introduced with this frame. 

If, in erecting a builcBng, we can so vse our materials that every stndn 

will oome in the direction 
of the fibre of some por- 
tion of the wood work, 
we can make inch boards 
answer a better purpose 
than foot square beams, 
and this application of 
materials is one reason 
of the strength of Balloon 
Frames. 

The Balloon Frame 
belongs to no one per- 
son ; nobody claims it as 
an invention, and yet in 
the art of construction it 
is one of the most sensi- 
ble improvements that 
has ever been made. 

That which has hither- 
to called out a whole 
neighborhood, and re- 
quired a vast expenditure 
of labor, time, and noise, 
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can, by the adoption of the balloon frame, be done with all the quietness and 
security of an ordinary day*8 work. A man and boy can now attun the same 
results, with ease, that twenty men could on an old fashioned frame. 

The name of ** Basket Frame*' would convey a better impression, but the 
name ** Balloon'' has long ago outlived the derision which suggested it 

The moment the foundation is prepared, and the bill of lumber on the 
ground, the balloon frame is ready to raise, and a man and boy can do all of 
it. The sills are generally 3 inches by 8 inches, halved at the ends or comers, 
and nailed together with large nails. Having laid the sills upon the founda- 
tion, the next thing in order is to put up the studding. Use 4 by 4 studs for 
comers and door posts, or spike two 2 by 4 studs together, stand them up, 
set them plumb, and with stay laths secure them in position. Set up the 
intermediate studs, which are 2 by 4 inches, and 16 inches between centres, 
toe or nail them diagonally to the sill. Then put in the floor joists for first 
floor, each joist to be placed alongside each stud, and nailed to it and to the 
sill. ' Next measure the height to ceiling, and with a chalk line marie it 
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Fig. 3— Floob Plan. 



Fig. 3— Elbyation Sbgtiok 
—manner of nailing — A. 
comer gtnd, 4 by 4— fi. 
joist. 6 by a-0. 2 by 4. 



Fig. 4— Upper 

Edgk or Joist— 

ILStud. 



around the entire range of studding; below the ceiling line notch each 
stud one inch deep and four inches wide, and into this, flush with the 
inside face of the studding, nail an inch strip four inches wide. This 
notch may be cut before putting up the studs. If the frame be Imed on the 
inside, it will not be necessary to notch the strip into the studs, but simply 
to nail it to the studding ; the object of notching the studding is to present a 
flush surface for lathing, as well as to form a shoulder or bearing necessary to 
sustain the second floor; both of these are accomplished by lining inside the 
studding — (for small bams and out-buildmgs that do not require plastering, 
nail the strip 4 by 1, to the studding) — on this rests the joists of the second 
floor, the ends of which come flush to the outside face of the studding, and 
both ends of each joist are securely nailed to each stud ; the b^iring of the 
joist on the inch strip below, it is close by the stud, and the inch strip 
rests on a shoulder or lower side of the notch cut to receive it. This 
bearing is so strong that the joists will break before it would yield. Hav- 
ing reached the top of the building, each stud is sawed off to an equal ^ 
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if auy ara too t^ori they bi« spliced by pkdng (me on top of tlie 
otViLT, and nailing a strip of inch board on 
botii sides. The wall plate, 2 by 4 inches, is 
ialil flat on top of the studding, and nailed to 
tiHcli stud ; the rafters are then put on ; they 
ore notched, allowing the 
endn to project outside for 
cornice, &c. The bearing 
nf b'ach rafter comes di- 
rectly over the top of each - 
Btud, and is nailed to it 

A Balloon Frame looks 
light, and its name was 
given in contempt by those 
old fogy mechanics who 
\md been brought up to 
roH a stick of timber of 
!xll its strength and dura- 
bility, by cutting it full of 
ni«?rdces, tenons, and au- 
ger holes, and then sup- 
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differently applied, and 
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with all its capabilities un- 
impaired. 

Properly constructed, and 
with timber adapted to its 
purposes, it will stand secure- 
ly against the fury of the 
elements, and answer erery 
purpose that an old fkshion- 
ed timber frame is caloulated 
tofulfil 

If the building is to be 
erected on piers, as is oft«!L 
done wi^ bams and out- 
buildings, then the sills 
should be heavy, as shown 
in fig. 6. 

Fig. 7 shows a half sec- 
tion of two modes of fram- 
NoTi. Fig. 7. Nor2. ^^S ^™ cribs. The lumber 

or timber may range in size firom 2 by 4 up, according to the capadty requir- ' 
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ed — 2 by 4 Inch stuff, except for floor timbers and Mils, n suffideiitly large 
for the ordinary size of these buildings. 

Where the building is supported on posts, heavy sills are necessary, and 
the frame should be securely nailed or spiked together. The bents may be 
16, 24 or 80 indies apart, and covered in the usual manner. The thrust of 

both the rafters and 
contents of the build- 
ing are outward; the 
tie, 1 by 4, is abun- 
dantly strong, as each 
one will practically sus- 
tain in the direction of 
its fibre, three tons. — 
The floor joists are 
nailed to studs at each 
end. No one need 
fear any lack of per- 
fect security, as these 
ties exceed in strength 
any hold that tenons 
could hare. 

Fig. 8 illustrates the 
manner of framing 
buildings of one story, 
such as are used about 
most every farm or 
country seat, as tool 
houses, granaries, wash 
houses, spring houses, 
&c.» &C., and on south- 
ern plantsdons admir- 
rifrS-IsoionraKULPnBrBonTBllALuxmlaAin. ably adapted for the 

•reotion of negro cabins in a cheap and attractive style, adding much to their 
appearance and economizing in their cost 

Very small buildings, if unplastered, will not require ceiling joists; a tie 
at each end will be all-suffident. Moderate size buildings will be strong 
enough if the ceiling joists are left out, and collars put on half way up the 
xiae of the rafter. According to the nze and uses of the building, the collars 
or ceiling joists may be pot on every rafter, every other, or every third rafter ; 
floor joists should be about 16 inches between centres, and the studding may 
be from 16 inches to 8 feet apart ; in the last case only, every sixth floor joist 
is nailed to the stud, the intermediate ones being arranged equally distant 
from each other between the studding. Where the studding is placed wide 
' apart, the plate must necessarily be heavier to sustain the roof; if vertical 
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iiding be used it should be nailed to the mU and plate, and to an mtermedi- 
ate horizontal strip spiked in between the studding ; if done in this way the 
p]«te may be lighter; when horizontal siding is used, the studding should 
not be more than 4 feet apart— in small buildings, say 12 by 20 feet, we should 
cut all our stuff, exeept joists, from li indi plank. Studs four inches wide, 
rafters 5 inches wide; floor joist should be 2 by 9 inches, and put all up 80 
Indies between centres. 

Bldgeboai^. 




sdrt |aln> 
In, flaab for 



Joist beariof 
on lill and 
foondation. 



flK. 9— Thrkb Stost Buildiko. Balloo> Fxamoni. 



Fig. 10. Joist notched down on plate. Fig. 11. Side girt not gained In for imall nnplastered 
bafJdlngi. Fig. 13. Inside lining— answers the same purpose as a side girth. Fig. 18. Joist 



In fig. 9 18 shown the manner of oonstmcting frames for buildings of three 
stories. The comer stud, 4 by 4, is composed of and built up with two 2 by 
4 studs, which are nailed together, breaking joints as the building progresses 
in height ; the qilidng of studs is done in the same manner, being nailed toge- 
ther as fast as additioiial length is required ; the joists of the last floor are laid . 
upon the plate, and they act as tie-beams to sustain the thrust of tiie rafters. A 
^ Wa oonsider the splice where the studs butt and have side strips nailed to 7| 
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tb«itiif to be tbc moei 
aecurc; the lapping 
apLice is verj geue- 
mlly used, however, 
and found to answer 
CTery purpoae. 

Ribs for vertical 
nding may be put 
on in two ways; one 
as shown, by whidi 
the ribs run over the 
sill and are nailed to 
it; a strip of the 
same thickness as 
ribs, say 1^ indies, 
nuled on to the sifl 
to fill up the space 
between the ribs, and 
is then covered by 
the outside plinth or 

FIf . 16— DiAGoxAL Ribs fob Vbrtical ok Battbnbd Sidiko. base. The other plan 

is to set the studs bade 1^ 
inches from face edge of 
sill ; then let the end of 
ribs bevel down on the 
sill, or dovetail them into 
the edge. 

Either outside or ininde 
lining may be used, or 
both together. Where 
diagonal lining is used it 
should be reversed or run 
the other way oaHhe op- 
posite side of the house. 

Where a frame is lined 
inside it is best to do it as 
shown in fig. 17, as it be- 
comes an additional tie to 
the comers of the frame, 
it being alternately lapped 
on the comer stud. 

The lining of a Balloon 




kFig. 16— Showing the manner of PuttinK on Diagonal Linhig. , . - ,«» 

Outside and Indde. Siding may be Horizontal or Vertical its strength, particalarly /\ 



Frame adds immensely to A 
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80 if put on diagonally ; it may be done oatside or inside, though on the 
whole the inside is preferable. If done outside, it should be carried 
over the sill and nailed to it ; the sill being wider than the studding, in order 
to get a larger bearing on the masonry, and the floor joists being in the way, 

does not admit of in- 
side lining being put 
on in the same man- 
ner. 

A first class Balloon 
Frame should be lin- 
ed, if for vertical sid- 
ing, outside the stud- 
ding ^if horizontal 

siding is used, line 
inside; it makes the 
frame stififer and the 
i building warmer. — 
rii. 17—MAinrBR or Lihiro Balloon Frambs iNsmi. Some line diagonally, 

say from centre next the first floor towards estrone upper comers both ways; 
others line one side diagonally in one direction, and the other in an opposite 
direction. This makes assurance of strength doubly sure. If lined inside, 
nail perpendicular lath to the lining 16 inches from centres, and on this lath 
horizontally for plastering. 

In the construction of Balloon Frame 

houses, the studs for those partitions that run 

through the building are not cut separately 

^^^>^^\}> for each floor, as in the old mode of fram- 

^ ^ ^B""^^^ i°g» ^^^ *^ preserved entire, or spliced when 

^ required, in the same manner as the outside 

frame. The studs pass between the joists of 

each floor, which rest upon a girt 1 by 4 

inches, let into the studs. The joists are 

locked over this girt, by cutting an inch 

« ^„ ^ „ ^ notch on the under side, and kp each other 

Fig. 18— MiNNXK OF Fkimiko Pabti- ^ «., .,^. «.«,« 

TioasTBATEUHTwooBMOKBBTOBns. from 8 mchcs to 1 foot, as shown m fig. 18. 

The flooring, when laid, 
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is nailed to all the joists, 
and eadi joist should be 
brought dose up along- 
side the stud. 
Figs. 19, 20 and 21 are 



FI». 19-SiD. V«w. FIf. aO-EHD V«w. Kg. SI-Plah. ^j^^ ^^^ ^.^^^ ^^ ^^^^ 

Showing Maimer of Framing PartiUons. ^^ ^^ ^^-^^^ ^^^^.^^ tt 

the maimer of doing the work. The side girts on the partition studding fy 
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diould be pot on an inch high^ than the side girts on the outside frame, 
unless both ends of the floor joists are notdted, 
to be lodked over the girts. 

Fig. 22 shows the manner of arrangli^ joists 
oyer a paitition that does not run above one 
story, or that which has no partition over it on 
the next floor. This is like the old mode, ex- 
cept that the joists are notched and locked 
over the plate. The object of lapping and 
PI 22. locking joists, is to make them a continuous tie 

Showing manner of framing parti- fron* one side of the building to the Other, and 
tions that run only one story, when the flooring is nailed on, they are practi- 
cally as strong as if they were in one solid piece. This prevents bulging, and 
the joists of all frames, whether Balloon or otherwise, should be arranged in 
this manner. 

It will be observed, on looking again at fig. 18, that there are three conti- 
nuous ties, in three different durections — thus, up and down, lengthwise and 
crosswise, and that ever^ joint in the frame, whether outside or inside, has 
each of these three different conditions of strengtii. This affiles to the naked 
frame. After the flooring is laid, and the outside boarding on, the building 
becomes so knit together, laced and interlaced, that it is as one entire piece. 

The principle of Balloon Framing is the true one for strength, as well as 
for economy. If a mechanic is employed, the Badloon frame can be put up 
for forty per cent, leiw money than the tenon and mortice frame. If you 
erect a bdloon frame yourself, which you can 
easUy do without the aid of a medbanic, it 
eosts the price of the materials and whatever 
value you put upon your own time. 

yf Fig. 28 shows 
the manner of at- 
taching the floor- 
ing to gable end 
studding and in 
those buildings in 
jilg 23. which the thrust 

Showing lengthwise and cross- o^ **»« rafters is in 
wise maaoer of tying frame, the direction of 
the flooring — if every third stud be bolted to 
the joist in tiie manner aho^, it makes the 
tie equal if not superior to that in the direc- 
ticm of the joists. 

Fig. 24 explains the manner of framing the 
largest ckss of bams. Wide openings, like 
bays, require the use of heavy timber, and the 
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inortioe, tenon and brace, only bo far as the gallowB (raiDe is concerned ; the 
balance of the frame is of light stuff, stadding 2 feet to 2^ feet apart, 2 by 6 
inches, every third one 2 by 8 inches, into which is guned the nde girt, it 
bdng niuled to the others. On this rests one end of the temporary floors, 
the gaUows frame supports the roof, and the rafters are secured to it, so that 
they become ties. The side of this building is like a floor turned on edge, 
and is firmly secured by the floor joists at the bottom and the rafters at the 
top. 

Warehouses, depots, and other buildings of a very large size, can be made 
stronger by using the Balloon Frame, instead of the heavy timber frame. 
Those who prefer to err on the right side, can get unnecesBny strength by 
using deeper studding, placing them closer together, putting in one or more 
rows of bridging, and as many diagonal ribs as they like. In large buildings 
there is no savmg in timber, only the substitution of small siies for large-— 
the great saving is in the labor, wluch is quite important 

The following are some of the advantages claimed for the Balloon Frame : 

1. The whole labor oi framing is dispensed with. 

2. It is a far cheaper frame to raise. 

3. It is stronger and more durable than any othw frame. 

4. Any stick can be removed, and another put in its place, without dia- 
tmrbiBg the strengtii of those remaining — ^in £hct, the whole building can be 
renewed, stid^ by stick. 

ft. It is adapted to every style of building, and better adapted for all irr»* 
pilar forms. 

6. It is forty per cent cheaper than any other known style of frame. 

1, It embraces strength, security, oomfori, and economy, and oHi be pot 
up without the aid of a mechanic 



MOVABLE OOMB BEE HIVES, 



[Watmn fob thb Illostbatvd Anhval Rsgistbb. bt H. QmHBT.] 



It a clock had stopped, and was so constructed that we could not get at 
the interior to see the difficulty, without spoiling it, we would be in about the 
same predicament that we are with a colony of bees in the old box hive, not 
m runniDg order, and which wants repairs in some little wheel, axle or cord. 
The clock runs, if properly made and set up, until something interferes witb 
its operation, or some weak part gives out. So with bees, an ordinary swarm 
put mto a hive works regularly until some part of our artificial arrangements 
are out of order and wanting r^Mirs. Now we have a hive, like the clock, . 
that can be taken in pieces, every part examined, the evil found and reme- A 
died, and the parts united together and again put in motion. After hundreds fj 
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of worthless patents inflicted on bee4ceepen, we have at last an improye- 
ment There is no longer need of guessing about the interior. It is unne- 
cessary to wait a post mortem examination, or to depend on a diagnosis from 
outside appearances. If your hive is queenless, the fact can be at once 
known and remedied, without wsuting till it is ruinously reduced to ascertain. 
Should the queen produce nothing but drones, the discovery is early made. 
She can be readily looked up and removed, and her place supplied with a 
more profitable incumbent. If the bees have made, as they often do, an 
unprofitable amount of drone comb, it may be removed and its place sup- 
plied with worker comb instead. When the moth worm has effected a lodg- 
ment in the MMubs, they are readily taken out, and he is successfully attacked 
in his strongholds. 

If the apiarian wishes to limit the number of his swarms to one from each 
hive, be can, a few days after the first has issued, take out the combs, remove 
all the queen cells but one, and prevent all after swarming. When one hive 
has a surplus of stores and another is deficient, it only requires an exchange 
of a comb or two, which is readily made, to equalize and benefit both. When 
combs get old and need renewing, the cells being reduced in size, it is only 
necessary to substitute empty frames in place of the ftdl ones to effect it. 

For making artificial swarms, and rearing queens artificially, I know of no 
other hive with facilitiefl equal to this. And now, the introduction of the 
Italian bee into this country, makes some form of the movable combs almost 
indispensable to all who intend propagating this variety. Very likely, after 
having purchased and introduced a queen into a colony of native becas, curi- 
osity would induce an examination the next day, to see that all is safe. A 
very few moments would suffice to obtain the assurance, with this hive, while 
with the box it would be necessary to wait several days for bit>od to appear, 
or drive out the bees — ^a slow, tedious process — and look her up. 

The movable comb hive proper was not obtdned with the first effort, but is 
the result of successive steps or degrees. The first attempt was long since 
made by different apiarians of Europe, and a few in this country. The first form 
was simply a series of cross-bars at the top, the ends resting on rabbeting, to 
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a. a. a. Hive. 
M<re. 



Fig.1. 
, Bar. c Comb, attached to 



support the combs instead of being 
attached to the board top. (Fig. 
1.) Guide combs were attached to 
these bars, in order to have the bees 
work them straight. Access to the 
interior of the hive was had by 
taking off one of its sides. The 
combs were removed in succession 
by detaching with a knife the edges 
where they were joined to the faiTe. 
(The bees, during these operations, 
aro quieted with emoke blown ^ 
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fig. 4— IiANGSTROTH*a HlTI. 



among them, or sprinkling 
them with water sweetened 
withsu ar.) 

The next step was an addi- 
tion to the cross-bar, of a frame 
to surround the comb, the 
edges of which are attached 
to the two vertical pieces that 
pass down inside the hive, 
but not touching it, instead of 
the sides of the hive. (Fig. 2.) 
As this frame is supported 
by the rabbeting at each upper 
comer, it can be taken out 
without difBcultj ; but as 
all the combs had to be re- 
moved before access could 
be had to the last one, it 
was found too tedious an 
operation for general adop- 
tion. 

To the Rev. L. L. Lang- 
stroth belongs the merit 
of introducing to the Ame- 
rican public a hive acces- 
sible to these frames, by 
opening the top. Patent- 
ed in 1862. Any comb, 
properly made, could be 
selected and removed at 
pleasure, (fig. 8.) 

He has several forms to 
his hives, all made on this 
principle. The one figured 
here is the usual mode. 
(Fig. 4.) It is made dou- 
ble; the inside, or hive 
proper, is of glass on three 
sides. The top movable, 
on which are placed the 
surplus boxes, and to be 
removed whenever the 
frames are taken out The 
whole is mdosed in a case 
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oonnected wkh all other parts; bottom fast to the hire, ooTer to boxes con- 
nected by Itingee, Jcc. 

In some respects this, having all fast together, is a conTenience ; it can be 
taken up and put down anywhere ; it is always complete ; and yet it sadly 
interferes wiih many operatiims. When the hive is separate from the bot- 
tom, and can be raised, we can clean off the filth from the floor easily ; the 
strength of the colony is readily ascertained by looking at the bottom of the 
combe, and the presence of the moth worm is often first indicated by the 
appearances on the bottom board. These little things need looking to many 
times in the course of the summer, and are quite sure to be neglected—by 
some bee-keepers at least — ^if the combs are to be lifted out before an exa- 
mination can be made. But the movable comb hive need not necessarily be 
fastened to the bottom. There are many forms of movable combs, beiMie 
those given by Mr. Langstroth. One made aooording to the foUowing direc- 
tions, will combine all the essential qualities of those costing much more. It 
has been used to some extent, and those who are satisfied with m, plain, sim- 
ple hive, will hardly be able to do better with any other one of its class. 

The boards to construct it should be 12^ inches wide, and one indi in 
thickness; cut two lengths, two pieces 21| inches and two 12 inches long; 
the shorter pieces are rabbeted out on the inside upper edge a half inch square, 
to receive and support the ends of the frames. The pieces are now thoroughly 
nailed together, making a box without top or bottom, the inside just 12 by 
19^ inches square, and 12^ deep. In one end is made an entrance 4 inches 
long by i deep at the bottom, and an inch hole for another, half way to the 
top. Jl strip of wood, f inch thick by 2 inches wide and 14 long, is nailed 
across each end at the top as handles. If desired, tliese handles may be 
mouldings, with more added to the sides, to make a better finish. The 
frames for the inside consist <^ five pieces: one, triangular, 1 inch wide, 18 
inches long ; one, 20^ inches long, 1^ wide, and ^ inch in thickness. The 
second is nailed to the first, having each end of the longest project 1^ inches 

beyond the other. Tno pieces for 



the ends, 11 Indies long, •} inch wide 
by I in thickness. For the bottom, 
a piece | wide by f thick and 18 in. 
long, to correspond with the triangu- 
lar one at the top. Drive the nails 
through the shoi-t strips. When to- 
gether we have a frame in this shape, 
18 inches long by 10 deep, inside. 
Fig. 6. 

This will go down into the hive and leave a space between the end of the 

frame and end of the hive. The strip that is nailed to the triangular one _ 

will rest on the rabbeting and support it, touching no other part of the hive, 1 

^ (as seen in fig. 6.) £ight of these will be needed in a hive 12 inches wide — T 

— ^o| 
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li inches being the right distance from center to oester. To keep them the 

right distance apart at the bottom, a small strip f by ^ indi square is put 

AAAAA AAA ^fSTOM the middle of the hire, f inch 

-AAA A A AAA. ^^ *^« bottom, with wire braces in 

this form (fig. 6.) 



riff. 6. 




Two small mor^ 
tices, ^ indi deep, on each side, will 
hold it It may be put in after the hive is together, by bending it a little. 
Very small annealed wire will answer. Out it in pieces, long enough to 
reach through and turn over to the upper side, which will hoU them firmly. 
The points or angles should be just 1-^ indies impart, and correspond with the 
eptuoeB between the frames at the top. 

The top can be made of whole boards, but it is apt to warp, even when 
clamped, and is much better wbem constructed of several pieces, thus : Two 
pieces are cut 21^ indies long by 1^ wide, the others 11 long ; two of the 
latter, 6 indies, and two 4)- wide. The nails are driven through the long 

narrow strips edgewise into the ends 
of the boards. Around the edge is a 
rabbeting half an inch in depth and 
width. 

The open spaces, a. a, a. (fig. 7,) are 
passages for the bees into the surplus 
boxes, which set on the spaces with 
oorresponcUng openings in the bott<»n 
of the boxes. These boxes may be the 
rig. 7. same as for any other hive. To pro^ 

tect th^n and shut out the light, a close fitting cover or cap is necessary, six 
or eight inches deep, and large enough square to fit the rabbeting in the 
-edge of the board. The top of this cover may receive a molding or be left 
pUdn — ^this is a matter of taste. 

The large surface at tiie top gives room for a greater number of surplus 
boxes than many other hives, which occasionally is quite important The 
frames being long a less number will suffice, and as a long one can be made 
as quickly as a short one, there is some gain in making. Other advantages 
of this shape, in relation to the winter stores, are not mentioned. 

The smooth whole combs that are made in frames, without passages through 
them, are not as well adapted to wintering bees in the q>en air as the old box 
hive with cross sticks, on the under side of which the bees usually leave an 
opening.* To remedy this, there seems to be no better way than to take out 
the combs at the approach of cold weather, and cut out a hole near the cen- 
ter of eadi. Any contrivance dividing the frame with bars in which was 
made a passage permanently, does not operate so well. Even the long frames, 
when cUvided, have not proved satisfactory. Another difficulty with all these 



* Tkese remarks apply to all movable comb hives. 
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hiyea, is to always get straight combs. The bees follow an angle when sawed 
smoothly^ much better than when roughly done, yet with all possible pains 
some of the combs will be made crooked, and those that are straight will be 
unequal in thickness, making it difficult, and sometimes impossible, to raise 
out the frame. The guide comb, when to be had, should be used. To obvi- 

D ate this difficulty, Mr. Underbill has 
constructed the leaf hive, (fig. 8,) 
from which combs can be removed 
when irregular, and even quite 
crooked. The frames are not con- 
nected with the hive at all, but stand 
on the floor inside. On one side is 
a pivot that passes down through 
the floor, and supports them upright. 
To operate, one side of the hive is 
removed ; it is then moved back, or 
away from the frames, leaving them 
exposed. These, turning on a pivot, 
and swinging like a door sideways 
before they are lifted out, do not in- 
terfere with each other when a little 




Fig. 8— Undirhill^s Lkaf Hivi.* 



out of straightness. A hive with these conveniences, of course, is a little 
more expensive to construct than the plain one just described. 

There are still several other patent or movable frames, but as they involve 
no new or important principle, it will be unnecessary to describe further. 
None are, as yet, perfect. But any one of them, probably, with all its defects, 
is superior to the old box. A bee-keeper, well enough posted on the nature 
of the bee to take advantage of all the facilities that are offered by them, can 
hardly afford to do without some one of them. 

* A. it the hive made in the tuaal manner, with the ordfaiary box. B., on the top, wad pro- 
per holes, c. c, for the entrance of the bees. The frames, d. d. d. d., made hi the manner 
described, are connected by a pivot to the table in the manner represented in D. A 
wooden pin, e., has inserted firmly into it the wire rod, f., which passes throuRh staples in 
the frame, so that the frame may swing on the rod, as a door swinrs on its hinges. The 
hive. A., slides in the grooves, g. g., of the table, so that it may be pushed back from around 
the frames as shown in the cut. When it is desired to examine the interior of the hive, the 
box. A., is poshed away ft'om the frames, when these may be turned gently outward on their 
hinges, so as to separate them from each other, and if one of them is found to be filled with 
honey, it may be removed without any damage to the comb, and its place supplied with an 
empty frame. A strip of tin a quarter of an inch in width projects vertically downward 
along the middle of the upper part of the frame, to induce the bees to make their comb in a 
straight line, a plan which was discovered by accident, and which is found to be perfectly 
snccessftil in practice. The capacity of the hive inside may be adjusted to the size of the 
swarm by means of the movable slide, Q. A series of holes are made, and stopped by Uie 
movable pins, i. i. 1., and the slide, G., is pushed in as far as desired opposite any of these 
holes, when pins are inserted to hold it in place ; the proper amount of frames, of coarse, 
being removed to make room for the admission of the adjustable slide. When the hive is 
closed, the box. A., is held in place by means of a hook and staple. 
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SUMMKR PEARS — OLD AND NEW SORTS. 



Thi improyement of the pear, and disBemiiiatioa of many new and excel- 
lent Tarieties, are marked features in the progress of pomology. Forty-three 
years ago, William Coze described sixty-five sorts, in tlie best and most com- 
plete American work known at that time. Tet out of this number, only 
about four sorts are now regarded as woftiiy of cultivation, namely, the 




Flie. i-^auMLKas, Vis. ^Bostozsb. 

Hadeldne, Skinless, (fig. 1,) Seekel and Yiigalieu or Doyenn^. We have 
•inee added, equal to these as an average, the Summer Doyenn6, Osband, 
Giffard, Brandywine, Tyson, Rostiezer, (fig. 2,) and Bloodgood, for summer; 
Bartlett, Ananas d' £t6, Kirtland, Washington, and others, for early autumn ; 
for other autumn varieties we have such fine ones as Flemish Beauty, Ai\jou, * 

y^ <C^ ^^ I """ I I'm *lj|[^!^f 
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Belle Lucratiye, Boec, Antamn 
Paradise, NouYeau Poitean, 
Urbaniste, Louise Bonne of 
Jersey, Superfin, Sheldon, Law- 
rence, Buerr^ Hardy, and 
others. And yet nothing has 
been found equal to the Seckel 
for high flavor, nor to excel it 
for general hardiness ; and for 
general yalue. where it is not 
liable to crack, no new sort 
scarcely equals the Yirgalieu. 

In order to assist our read- 
ers to make good selections, it 
is well to name not only good 
varieties, but those that have 
been rejected as of inferior 
value. Some think they have 
" the best pears in the worid,** 
till they see and know of bet- 
ter. We haT« had the old 
French Jargonelle sent hun- 
dreds of miles, as a new and 
valuable sort, " very superior," 
because the honest cultivator 
was not familiar with our deli- 
cious early varieties ; and the 
Summer Bell and Bonchretien 
are still sometimes eageriy ask- 
ed for of nurserymen. 

The very best eariy pears — 
ripening at the same period — 
and about the time that farm- 
ers usually begin to cut their 
wheat, are the Madeleine, an 
old sort, and Summer JDoyenne 
(Doyenn6 d' Ete, fig. 8,) a new 
one. Each sort has its admir- 
ers. Some have pronounced 
the Madeleine the best; it is 
larger and more melting, while 
the slight grain of acidity 
makes it very agreeable as a j 
summer fruit But it isnotso | 
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prodactive as the Sommer Doy- 
enne, the tree is not so hardj, 
and is more subject to fire 
blight ; while the Summer Doy- 
enne, although less juicj, has 
undoubtedly the highest fla- 
vor. On the whole, the votes 
preponderate in favor of the 
latter. 

Osband*9 Summer, (fig. 4,) 
ripens a week or two later than 
the preceding, and is valuable 
for the hardiness and fine growth 
of the tree, its even bearing, and 
the fair appearance and good 
quality of the fruit— although 
not of the highest flavor. Blood- 
good ripens nearly the same 
time, is about the same size as 
i the Osband, is often superior to 
it in flavor, but sometimes falls 
below, being somewhat variable ; 
and the tree is slow in growth. 
Nearly or quite equal to Os- 
band*s Summer, and a little later, 
is the Sawtpeau or SkinlesHy (fig. 
1,) an old variety, whose merits 
Fig. ft— Bsuaaa Oitpabx). have been too much eclipsed by 

newer sorts. It is remarkable for its handsome and fi*ee growth, and for 
growing well in dilBTerent soils — probably no pear thrives so well as this on 
such as are light or sandy — ^for its great productiveness, and for the uniform 
quality of the fruit. It has almost a glossy smoothness, and a very thin 
skin ; whence its name. If it were a new sort, ** far brought and dear bought,'' 
it would have many admirers. 

The Beurre Oiffard, (fig. 5,) would stand at the head of summer pears, 
(next preoediog in maturity the Rostiezer and Tyson,) if it was a free grower. 
It is almost as bad in tiiis respect as the Nelis among later varieties. The 
growth is slender, crooked, and feeble. The peculiar purplish shoots, and 
the long slender leaf-stalks, enable the cultivator to recognize it very readily 
among all other sorts. The pear itself is of very high quality — rich, juicy, 
melting, and perfumed. It is of full medium size, and the tree a good bearer. 
Notwithstanding its poor growth, it must stand as high as any kind of its sea- 
^ SOD, iriiich is about the same as Osband's Summer apd Bloodgood, or a little 
'Q later. 

^c:^^^ =^ 
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Alxmt the same season, there are several other summer pears, of Taiiooa 
degrees of value : — DearhonCt Seedling is a rather small pear, mostlj of 
high quality, but in some places of little value. It is a handsome grower, 
and an earlj and good bearer. Notwithstanding its smallness, it may be 
regsrded as worthy of a place in lai^e collections. The Zoar Beautify a 

native of Ohio, is a fruit of mo- 
derate flavor, but the fine growth 
and productiveness of the tree, 
and the handsome appearanoo 
of the fruit, render it worthy of 
attention. It grows freely as a 
dwarf, and the fruit on our trees 
has been three indies long, and 
two and a half in diameter. It 
is subject to rot at the core, 
which may be prevented, as in 
all other summer pears, by early 
picking and house-ripening. The 
Xtmon, a Belgian variety, is a 
small obovate fruit, buttery and 
melting in texture, and usually, 
not always, with a high ** very 
good*' flavor. It should be in 
large collections. 

Immediately after the pre- 
ceding, or near the close of sum- 
mer, several fine pears ripen. 
Among these the RMtiezer (fig. 
2) is undoubtedly the highest fla- 
vored. It holds the same rank 
among summer pears as the 
Seckel among those of autumn. 
Unlike the Seckel, however, it 
is a strong grower, and it makes 
a handsome and productive tree. 
Us. 6-TT8oir. The fruit is a little below medi- 

um in size, juicy and melting, rich, sugary and perfumed. We have never 
heard any one object to its flavor. Equal in general value, but not quite so 
high flavored, is the handsome and excellent 7^«<m, (fig. 6.) It is a fine, 
upright grower, larger than the Rostiezer, and of uniformly good quality. It 
is a tardy bearer on pear stocks, although ultimately quite productive. As a 
dwarf, it bears early and profusely. The Ott^ (fig. 7,) a new Pennsylvania 
pear, a seedling of the Sedcel, is a rather small, and delicious late summer 
sort The tree is a moderate grower. The figure which we give is drawn 
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from an urj usually lnj]g« speci- 
iDeQ, grown on the gtoutsda 
of ELIwanger & Barrj, of 
lodMstCT. The Fuhif&r (fij?. 
a) li Ml Itlinoia rarietj. The 
tre« i» an upright snd vigtw- 
ons grower; the pear about 
medium in size; it [a meltitj^ 
and juicy, and if well ripened 
is **Terj good." The Bran- 
dtfvine h one of the beat late 
Bummer peara, and originated 
\n Delaware county^ Fa_ It 




in a Tig^roas ftnd handeoiaft 
grower^ both on pear and 
quioce. The fruit is Ml me* 
diuxn m ej^e, but rather duH 
in appeamnce. Ita quality i* 
usually *' Tery goodj" altbougH 
aonietiraes inferior. 3/a«» 
nin^^i MUzah^th h a beautiful 
and very good fruity but to<^ 
Email to be<Mime a great gener 
ml fuTorite* Mo^ameiiMtnff, 
^ Phikdelpbia oripn, is 4 
vigorous and productive tree, 
with an irre^vlar, obovate, 
rough or knobby fruit. It 
** goodj'^ BOmetiimea 
gockd/' but mual be 
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exactly the right time in ripening, or, as Dr. BrincUe, who introdaoed it, 
onoe remarked to us, *'it should be eaten by the chronometer.*' 

There are some old summer yarieties, that may be worthy of a passiog 
notioo. Amire Joannet is the earliest known pear, ripening a week before 
tiie Madeleine ; it is yery small, rather handsome, and the tree a free, upright 
grower and early bearer. We consider it, howeyer, as entirely unworthy of 
cultiyation; for although sometimes tolerably good, it is more usually dry, 
mealy, poor, and worthless. The Little Mtuk or Primitive, is a week later, 
eyen smaller than the preceding, but a profuse bearer, and better in quality. 
It is but little or no earlier than the Madeleine and Summer Doyenn4, and is 
therefore rejected. The Mueeat Robot is Uiiger, better, and later, but has 
not good qualities enough to render it worthy a place with the best 8Qrt& 
The Sugar-top is about the size of the Madeleine and ripens with it, but the 
flayor is poor. It is admired, howeyer, by those who never saw a good sum- 
mer pear. The Jargonelle, one of the best of the old sorts, matures two 
weeks after these, and if picked early and house-ripened, so as to prevent the 
core-rotting to which it is so liable, is often of quite good quality; to some 
its agreeable acidity renders it a &yorite. Nearly all persons would, how- 
eyer, greatiy prefer the Bloodgood, Gii&rd and Osband, whieh are nearly as 
eariy. The Julienne was formerly highly prized, but is not now cultivated 
in the Northern States. In the South, it is greatiy improved both in size and 
quality, and is one of the very best early pears for that region, ripening, 
dong the borders of the Gulf of Mexico, before midsummer. No sort is 
equal to it for early bearing, nothing being more common than to see small 
trees in the nursery row bending under loads of fruit. 



THE VALUE OF ORCHARDS. 



Tbosb who are about to prepare the ground and set out orchards, have 
mostiy very mdistinct views of their real value. They know that good fruit 
sells m market, but they have never made any defined estimate of the proba- 
ble income from ten acres of well selected, well planted, and well cultivated 
trees. Whether there will be an annual return of a hundred, five hundred, or 
five thousand dollars, they have never carefully figured ; and those who have 
made calculations have perhaps greatiy erred as to the probable amount to be 
reasonably expected, for want of reliable data. 

Apple orchards are the most certain and reliable, and theb profits are very 
high. There is always an extensive market for good apples, because they are 
useful for every day food, and are within the reach of all. When more skill is 
generally acquired in picking and keeping, the market will increase, because 
there will be less loss by decay on the part of the purchaser. 

Forty years ago, good winter apples sold for 26 cents per bushel at the i 
* orchard ; and it is remarkable that notwithstanding the millions of trees which [ 
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hvn fliRoe that time been set out, snd the changes which have passed over 
the country and its people, the price has not at any lime greatly varied from 
tills sum. During scarce seasons it has been higher; and when the crop has 
been abundant, market has not been found for all; but even in the latter 
faistanee, selected fruit, frtym tlirifty, well managed orchards, would always 
command a ready price, and at higher r«tes than the average, by special con- 
tract Rare or fancy sorts, (as Northern Spy, Lady Apple, Ac.,) would often 
8sU for several times more than tiiat we have mentioned, but we do not take 
these into the account 

What, then, is the value of a good, well managed apple orchard, per acra, 
and at different ages in growth ? If well cultivated, the trees may be regarded 
as full grown at fifteen years, and they will continue to bear from 80 to 60 
years more. Casualties, or danger of dying, would not exceedlO per cent, the 
owner spending not over one dollar per acre yearly, in destroying boren, 
caterpillars, &e. The crop will vary with seasons, but on good trees of pro- 
perly selected sorts, the average will be eight bushels yearly. (In abundant 
seasons it will be frequently three times as much.) Forty trees per acre, will 
give 320 budiels. At 20 cents per bushel, on the tree, an acre will yidd 
$64. Deduct 10 per cent for casualties, 10 more as allowance for the limited 
duration of the orchard, and $1 for assa\ilts on insects, and the yeariy return 
will exceed |50. This is the interest, at 7 per cent, on $^700 per acre— or 
I17.B0 per tree— which may be fairly reckoned as the true value of the best 
orchards. Poor ones, uncultivated, unpruned, enveloped in suckers, and of 
unsaleable or unproductive varieties, would be indefinitely fower. (We have 
sold a good orchard at $600 per acre, and the purdiaser was abundantly satis- 
fied.) The coat of such an orchard may be easily reckoned. The 40 trees, and 
freight on them, $10 ; transplanting, including thorough preparation of the 
ground, $8; land, say $100 per acre; total, $118. The crop of potatoes, 
beans, turnips, &c., among the trees, until they are grown, or begin to bear, 
would pay interest on the land. The net profit, therefore, per acre, would 
be $582. 

The orchard at eight years, or half grown, would not produce more than 
one-fourth or one-third the amount in eight years more, but in view of its 
constantly increasing value, it would be safe to estimate it at half price. 

These estimates, it must be particularly observed, are for well selected and 
weU managed trees. It would be safer not to make any estimate or calculap 
tion whatever, on neglected ones, such as nineteen-twentieths are, of all that 
are set out 

Peach orchards. Estimates on peach orchards are more difficult, because 
the crop quickly peri^es, and more knowledge, care and skill, is required in 
marketing. The market as well as the crop, is more uncertain, and the trees 
are of shorter life. In some places, they will not live over 10 years ; in 
others they endure 20, and with good management, 80 years. The finit of jk 
the finest sorts may sell for 60 to 160 cents per bushel, on the tree ; and in Tv 
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the best localitiefl, such us along the south shore of Lake Ontario, the crop 
iriU be good three-fourths of the seasons. If trees yield a bushel yearly, as 
an ayerage, they may be estimated at the lowest at fifiy cents yearly per tree, 
and two hundred trees per acre, (15 feet apart,) would give $100 yearly — the 
interest on $1,400 per acre. Deduct 50 per cent for casualties and short 
life, and the yalue would be about the same as for an apple orchard, for trees 
just coming into good bearing, in localities where they grow and bear best. 
This estimate is much at random, will be thought by many as too low, and 
will yary greatly with circumstances. 

Pmt archardt, are either good for nothing, or so profitable as to present 
apparently fabulous esdmates. If standards, the trees are more difficult ta 
transplant successfully than the apple and peach ; and if dwar£Ei, which are 
yery easily transplanted, better cultiyation is reqmred than nineteen-twen- 
tieths of the owners are willing to giye them. But when in good bearing 
condition, if intelligently mani^ged and marketed, the profits are yery heavy. 
Single standard trees, with but little care after they are full grown, haye 
yielded, for a series of years, from $20 to $30 annually. A hundred swh 
per acre, (20 feet apart,) allowing 50 per cent, to fail, would be $1,000 to 
$1,600, which, allowing 50 per cent, more for casualties and limited duratioo, 
would be $7,500 to $10,000 for the ten acres. This would not be an extca- 
yagant estimate for well selected, well managed trees, and skillful marketmg. 
For neglected trees, of poor sorts, it would be about $7,500 to $10,000 too much. 

The long time reqmred to raise such an orchard, is the reason there are 
80 few, our people being either too unpatient for so long a delay, or, whidi 
is a still more frequent reason, entirely unwilling to giye them the attention 
they should receiye during the early stages of their growth. 

Dwaffpear^ are transplanted with facility, and a young ordiard is eamly 
started ; but yery few eyer arrive at good profitable bearing condition. This 
is owing to seyeral reasons ; a prominent one is, that it is nearly impossible 
to induce the owners to giye them a mellow, cultiyated soil. When the 
essential requisites of good management are regarded, and the locality has 
been a favorable one, the best results have followed. lUlwanger & Barry, T. 
O. Teomans, W. P. Townsend, T. R. Austin, and others, have obtained from 
their dwarf pear orchards various sums, ranging from $400 to $2,000 per 
acre, in favorable seasons. One of these, which yielded in a single year $500 
from one-fourth of an acre, was simply manured, and cultivated with two 
horses abreast, between the rows, at less cost than is required for the culture 
of com — ^the whole probably not amounting to $3 for the quarter acre. 
Neglected, as most orchards are, they would not probably have afforded $10 ; 
consequently, the nett profits of good management were over $48Q. In the 
instance here mentioned, the crop sold for $14 to $35 per barrel, and well 
grown fi^it may be safely reckoned, at any time, at the lowest, at $2 to $3 
per bushel, on the tree. We may estimate the value of an orchard, there- 
fore, as follows : Average product of good trees, of the best sorts, one bushel ; 
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number of trees, per acre, 600 ; produet in dollars per acre, annvanj, $1,900 
to $1,800. Making allowance of 60 per cent for liability to fire-blight and 
other diaasten ; and then 60 per cent, more fbr limited duration of the trees, 
and the yearly income would be about $860, which is the interest on $6,000 
per acre-^a fair estimate of the real value of a good, well treated acre of 
dwarf pears, just coming Into full bearing. 



TRAININO WEKPINO TRKBS. 



WxspiHo Ornamental trees are often allowed to grow irregularly, and of 
some sorts the branches beoome too drooping, and present a less emamtBtal 
appearance than when pains are taken to give them a symmetrical form. 





Fig. L FIf. a, 

For example. Fig. 1 shows the common way in which the new weeping wil- 
low is left to grow pf its own accord ; and fig. 2 is the same, trained int« « 
line umbrella sIu^m, by means e£ hoops tied beneath, at the places indicated 
by dotted lines. The branches in a few years become stiff enough to support 
their own weight, and the hoops are then removed. 



RESMO^vntNO LAROB TREES. 



Fei oommon practice, and with good cultivation, it is now ftiUy established 
tiiat Buudl trees, well removed, will beoome larger and better with a few years 
growth, than when transplanted of laige size. In transplanting from nurse- 
ries, small trees are therefore selected by skiUM cultivators. There are 
esses, however, where the removal of large trees becomes desirable — such, 
for example, as thinning out plantations, or transferring trees from one pari 
of the same grounds to another. Tp do it imperfectly, or by mutilating the 
trees in a hasty manner, would be no better than throwmg them at once away. 
A large mass of the roots must be carefully secured, and this cannoi be done 
A without conveying with them a large ball of earth. Kor should the operation 
jT in any instance be performed on such as are more than thre^ or four mches 
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in diameter, and twenty or twenty-five feet high. The operation snoceedi 
better with eyergrecna Aan with most deciduous trees, on account of the 
more drcumacribed and denser mass of fibrous roots. It is commonly per* 
formed m winter, with a frozen ball of earth ; but if done in spring, it if 
equally successful, and the labor is not one-half that of cutting frozen earth. 
One of the simplest and easiest modes of removing the trees that we have 
met with, is that practiced by W. P. Rowland, Esq., of Aurora, N. Y., who 
has carried evergreens twenty feet high or more, with half a ton of earth on 
the roots, with the labor of two men and a single horse. A large number 
of trees were thus removed, and so successful was the work, that, supplied as 
they were with mellow and rich earth outside the balls, they actually grew 
the following summer than they had for any single year previously. 

The trees are first 
dug about and com- 
pletely loosened.— 
A piece of carpet 
or thiols sacking is 
then wound about 
the trunk for a foot 
or two, to prevent 
anyaccidental chaf- 
ing. An iron ring, 
shaped as in fig. 3, 
and 6 or 6 inches 
long, is then fas- 
tened to the trunk 
dose to the ground, 
by pasfflng throu^ 
FicL it and around the 

trunk, a broad strip of stout sacking — strong enough to hold the weight ai 
the tree, fig. 4. The hinder wheels of a common farm wagon, with their 
axle, ai*e then run up near the tree behind it Chains attached to the 
axle, as ^own in fig. 1, enable the horse to draw it, when hitched to the 
whiffle-tree, a. The long lever 6, is then placed upon the axle, which serves 
as a fulcrum, and the hook at its end, (shown in fig. 2,) is 
hooked into the ring already mentioned. By bringmg down 
the end 6 of this lever, (fig. 1,) the tree is hoisted out of its 
hole, as shown in the figure. One man holding the lever 6, 
and the other driving the horse, 
it is carried and deposited at wtSii^^iii i ^^ 
the exact spot desired; 
lowered into the new hole 
the same ease that it was raised 
' from its former portion. After 
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tbe digging baa been performed, the whole operation is completed in a few 
minutes, and there is no hard lifting, grunting, nor severe stram cf the ver- 
tebrat column, but all is done with ease, satisfaction, and precision. 

Where other trees stand thicklj, and in the way, the pole may be first set 
upright against the side of the tree, and both tied togetiber a few feet from 
the ground; then by bringing both down horizontally, the tree is drawn off 
without interfering with others. A rope attadied to the end of the pole will 
enable the operator to lower it easily. 



FORTUNES SUNK. 



Wb know a fiumer OTer sixty years old, who has worked hard for more 
than forty years. He began with a good 150 acre farm given him, but sub- 
ject to an incumbrance of about one-third its value. This was a good start 
He is, after a Upse of forty years, still in debt He is temperate ; had he not 
been, his farm would have gone long ago. He has worked hard; had he not, 
he must hare £uled. He has been economical, in its common meaning, or 
he never could have kept even with his creditors. 

What, then, has kept him back in the world? We have figured up, and 
found that he has virtually sunk three good estates, by a want of manage- 
ment 

Ftrat In wintering his cattle and sheep. He kept, generally, about 20 
cattle and 100 sheep. The cattle trod about tliree tons of hay under foot 
each year, and consumed half a ton each extra by exposure to the winds, in 
^18 tons, worth $91. This exposure of cattle and calves reduced their 
size and market value one-third— «mual increase, 6 head, and ayerage value 
lost, |8 each — $48. Ten per cent of his sheep and lambs were lost by want 
of shelter, and the clip was diminished 25 per cent frpm the same cauae— 
total loss on aheep, per annum, $50. The whole yearly loss on cattle and 
sheep was, therefore, $189. In forty years this annual loss, wit^ compound 
interest, would amount to about $35,000. Thus one fortune has been sunk. 

SeeoiuUif. In a want of good rotation of crops. He raised wheat after 
wheat, oats after oats, and com after com, because the stubble was most 
easily plowed, till his land was exhausted, aod full of weeds. The crops, as 
a whole, scarcely paid his labor. A good rotation would have safely given 
him one-third more, which would have been a dear gain, on an average, of 
at least $5 an acre, on about 60 acrca> yearly— total, $260 a year. This loss 
repeated for 40 years, and interest, would amount to more than $60,000 1 
This was the second fortune sunk. 
- Thirdly, la raising crops of weeds. Some of his pasture fields had a 
A a heavier growth of mullems, rag-weed, johnswort, and thistles, than of grass ; 
7y consequently, at least half his land was wasted to grow them. On 60 acres ' 
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of pwtore, it least $2 each were yearij waated, to say nothing (tf the losa of 
grain by the Canada thistle patches, in retarding growth and preyenting clean 
harvesting, and his greatly diminished crop of com by fox-tail and pig-weed. 
The annual loss from weeds was, therefore, at least $100 — ^the amount of 
which, with interest, m 40 yean, would be $20,000. The third fortune. 

There are several other items of bad management that might be added, 
but these will do at present. 

If any one doubts these estimates, let him examine carefully the amoont 
nused by one of our best and thriftiest farmers, and from this amount deduct 
what is produced by a poor manager ; then calculate compound interest, 
adding in the yearly loss, for 40 years, (the period of active business,) and 
he will probably find that on 160 arable acres, not merely the $110,000 have 
been virtually sunk, but a much larger sum. If, however, the yearly Iom 
ihoQld be much less, all we ask is that the reader may take- thai diminiBhed 
•mount and go carefully through the calculation, and he will doubtieM per- 
ceive why some men get nch at the basiness and otheia do not. . 



FRUITS AND FRUIT CULTURE. 



Rules for Pronlnc Grapes. 

Rorey*! Magasine g^ret flobstaDtiaUy Ihe 
foUowlog general rales for grape praniog, 
alter reoommetuUng grape-growers to be free 
in the use of the knife, followed by the 
remark that wher« one vine is pruned too 
geverely, nine are not pruned enough : 

1st No shoots should be nearer than one 
foot of each other. 

M. Prone back to witUn one eye of the old 
wood, every fall and 4>rlng, about one-half 
of the aunual shoots— the remainfaig eyes 
producing oanes to be retained for bearing 
next year— when the old bearing wood is in 
turn to be eat out, to make room for new 
dioots. 

8d. Disbud or rub off, asso«n as they ap- 
pear, all shoots not wanted as bearing wood. 



DlrectioBS for Transplantinv. 

1. Fbvti have a good, deep, dry soil— wefl 
nnderdndned, if wet Bad fruit is often 
caused by hidden water standing below the 
■nrteoe. 

2. If not y«ry fertile, it must be enriched 
by manure, which is best done a year or two 
-before planting, as fresh, unmixed manure 
should never touch the newly set roots. Or 
strips of land eiirht feet wide for each row. 
may be deeply plowed with the dead fkirrow 

( in the middle, (to promote draionge.) half a 
load or ]«M of old mannre or convoati plaoed 



for each tree, and thoroughly hairowad Into 
the soil before setting. 

8. If the ground has been well and deeply 
mellowed and enriched, the holes need be 
only large enough to receive the roots with, 
out bending; otherwise they should be five 
or six ISeel across, and a feet deep. Onkeavy 
land, inverted sods are good In the bottom. 
Large holes, flUed with rich earth or old com- 
post will eansepooag Cress to grow rapldiir. 
Never place manare near the roots. 

4. Fare off with a knife all braised parts of 
the roots, to prevent decay. Place the tree 
no deeper than H stood before— less 4sep Is 
better than more. Fill the tee earth care> 
fuUy among the roots, spreading them all oat 
with the fingers. No cavities should everbe 
left among or beneath the rootSi end the 
earth may be well settled among them by 
pouring in water when the hole is part flUed. 
AU ezceptsmall treesneed atafcfaig to prateet 
from the wind. 

5. Autumn and spring are both good sea- 
seas for traasplafithig-exeept that tender 
trees, as peach and apvloot do best In spriai^ 
unless on a dry bottom. The autumn is the 
better season to procure trees firom distant 
nurseries, even for mring ptaiMrtag. They 
may be safely whitered by burying the roots 
deeply in the earth, hi a dry, sheltered sttoa* A 
tioo. Trees should be always well sho>ta«ed/f|( 
or(cutinattbehead.wihep8etoiiti Q 
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& BooDi outAV onurnrATxm, n or trs ut- 
most IMPORTANGB. STelther com, potatoes* 
nor fruit trees, can floorlsh surrounded by 
weeds and srass sod. 

7. Watering usually injures young trees by 
iMkking the earth. If necessary, lay the roots 
bare, pour on the water, and replace the 
earth. A rich soil, kbpt mellow, will not need 
water. Young cherry b'ees often die about 
midsummer, unless mulchbo, or 
with the earth about them cover- 
ed several inches with old straw, 
or other litter. Trees dried by 
long carriage, maybe restored 
by immersion for a day or two in 
water. 

Rooft-OrarUnff Uie Otwpe. 

This mode of propagation Is 
beooming extensively adopted 
by nurserymen. The aceompa- 
nying figure shows how it is done. 
The eleft fa made in a short gsaft, 
and a small ro«t, an inch and a 
half long, fa inserted. (Fig. L) 
The parts are bound well toffe> 
ther with strips of waxed paper, 
leaving a small porti<m of the 
lower end of the graft open, for 
the f^ee emission of roots. Hiey 
are then subjected to a bottom 
beat under glass, and soon make 
growth. Th V are traaaferred to 
pots once before being sel ont in 
the open groand, and they make 
good saleable plants by aatiunB. 
yig, 1. The grMliag is done aboaA mid- 
viojter, or later. 



Mio* are ex<dttded hr benUnff vp ft feet 
•reoBd every tree, late In aalsmm— Ooacv- 
voc by Jarrtaig down en sheets dally, and by 
tomlsf in pi«B aad geese^Ami Tmib Bo> 
«nn, br puaehiat to death In tbeir holes 
wkli a small twig-«nd the PaiCH Wmm br 
enttfagentwithaknttB. FiBiBueiiriBtbe 
»ear amst be lastantly oat off fur down, aad 
the lM*anches bomed— and tl 
Dkay be kept off the plum by prompt and 



AnHaa for tha Wcat. 

The Ibllowiag cweftaUy -seleoted list ef ap- 
Plee. «ar the Northern, Middle, and Bontfaeni 
portions of IlBnoia, adopted by the TUinofa 
Hortlenllaral fSodety, will apply to any of the 
Western States, of ootrespondlng latitodes: 

U KORTB iLLiHoia.— For general cultivation. 

M ftWMxa.— Early Harvest, Carolina Red June, 

^ftoefaess of Oldenborg. Keawlck Codlin, 

(J dweeUanik 
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AuTiniR.-FaBease, lfaidea*s Bhish, Fan 

Swaar, (of the West,) Bailey's Bweet. LowelL 
Winter.— Winesap, Rawles* Janet, Domine, 
Jonathan, Willow Twig, White Pippin, Yel- 
low Belleflower, (on clay soli.) Roman Stem, 
Red Romanite. (of poor quality, but an abun- 
dant bearer and long keeper.) Tallman's 
Sweet, Fulton. 

For Amateur Culture .--SuMMXB.—BenonI. 
Red Astrachan, Early Pennock, Summer 
Queen. 

AirruMw.-Fidl Strawberry. Holland Pip- 
pin. Fall Wine, Northern Sweet, Striped Gfl- 
liflower (or Scollop.) 

WWTRR. — 8eek-no-Fnrther, (Westlleld,) 
White Winter Pearmain, HerefordslUre Pear- 
main, Engllsfa Golden Rnsset, Michael Hen« 
ry Pippin, Swaar. 

The Committee for Central Illinofa report- 
ed the following lists: 

For general cultivation.— BiTMMaR.—]!arf7 
Harvest,8weet June,Carolina June,Hocking^ 
Benoni, Summer Pearmain, Keswick Codlhi. 

AUTiTMH. — Maiden*s Bhish, FaU Wine, 
Rambo, Bailey's Sweet, Fall Swaar, (of the 
West,) Fameuse, Trenton Early. 

WiNTCR.~Jonathaa, Fulton, White BeHe- 
flower, YeDow Belleflower, Roman Stem, 
Domine, White Pippin, English Golden Rue- 
set. Milam, Smith's Cider, Wine Sap, Janet, 
Willow Twig, Limber Twig, White Pearmatai, 
Little Red Romanite. 

For Amateurs they add to the abore list: 

Sine qua non. Bummer Rose. Fall Pippin, 
Paragon, American Golden Russet, Red Can- 
ada,Swaar, Pryor's Red, JEsopus Spltsenburg. 

For further trial.— Red Astrachan, Red 
Seedy Fringe, Ragan Apple, Herefordshiro 
Pearmain, Minkler. 

The above Ifats were adopted. 

SouTB Iixaiois.—8uMMBa— Early Harr^ 
Carolina June, Red Astrachan. 

AnrvMK.— Maiden's Blush, Fall Qneen or 
Boekinghani, Rambe. 

WiNTBR. — ^Rawles* Janet. White Wfaittr 
Pearmain, Limber Twig, Wine Bap, Yellow 
Belleflower, Carolina. 

Seleetton of Hardy Orayee. 

The Fruit Growers' Association of Eastern 
Pennsylvania took a vote on the best varie- 
ties of hardy grapes, with the following re^ 
■nit: voTiii. 

Concord, 9 

Delaware 8 

Diana, 7 

Clinton, $ 

Isabella, 5 

Hartford Prolific t 

Catawba, *. t 

Taylor. 1 

Cloentha. 1 

8sa&;:::::::::::::::::::n::::::::::l 
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Y«Mic dMfry Tr«M. 
A luTRV portion of newly trantpUnted ob«r- 
rf trees die about midsummer, after bavioR 
appeared in leaC resulting from dry and hot 
soil at the roots. Water often increases the 
difficulty, and kills them by making a hard 
crust Tf water Is applied at all, the earth 
should be first removed from the roots, and a 
copious supply poured on. But this too is of 
UtUe use. The roots are drenched for the 
Bioment> and in a short time are as dry as 
erer. The only remedy is a thick, heavy 
mulching. If of old straw, it should be about 
< inches thick, and several feet in diameter. 



BIch PrieM for Pmw«l 

T. G. Teomans, of Wayne coun^, whose 
raccesi as a pear grower has frequently been 
aUnded to In the Gountbt Obhtlbmah, has 
been very succesaftil the past season, both In 
growing and selling his fruit A Rochester 
paper says : "This year he has had remark* 
able success, and has ndsed some of the most 
magnificent n>ecimens of fruit ever exhibit- 
ed. One barrel of Duchess d* Angonleme^ 
which he sent to Philadelphia, contained only 
one hundred and twenty five pears. The 
flruit alone weighed one hundred and twenty* 
seven pounds, so that the pears averaged 
over a pound each. This barrel sold for 
485.63, and the purchaser trebled his money 
in retailing it Four other barrels sent by 
Mr. Yeomans, to the same market contained 
one hundred and fifty-two, one hundred and 
rizty-one, one hundred and sixty-two, and 
one hundred and sixty-five pears respective- 
ly. The best eleven barrels sent off, were 
■old for over 1800." 



The Olont Moreean Pear. 

On the grounds of Edward W. Herendeen. 
of Hacedon. Wayne county, N. T., a sln^e 
dwarf tree of the Glout Morceau Pear, eight 
years planted, bore the past season one bar* 
relof excellent fruit It had received but 
moderate cultivation. The pears were larg« 
and fair, and ripened into a fine flavor on 
the approach of winter. EUwanger A Barry, 
of Rochester, as we may have stated on a 
former occasion, have sent their crops of 
this pear to the New York market where 
they have sold early in winter, when in fine 
eating condition, at three dollars per dosen. 



BreadcMt Cnltivatlon. 

a O. MnrKLnt, of Illinois, has found that 
well cultivated young apple trees, set out two 
rods apart meet <t the roots in eight years. 
Hence the importance of cultivating or ma- 
nuring the whole surlhce, instead of a small 
^ circle at the foot of the tree, at too often 
pracuced. 



Apples In Wlaeonaln. 

The Northwestern Fruit Orowers* Associa- 
tion have recommended the following varie- 
ties for general cultivation, in Wisconsin :~ 
Red Astrachan, Bops of Wine, Carolina Red 
June, Duchess of Oldenburgh. St Lawrence. 
Wagoner, Pomme Grise, and English Golden 
Russet The last was very highly commend- 
ed for Western culture. Early Harvest, al- 
thoui^ not hardy, yet on a firm, dry soil, with 
a low top, was regarded as valuable. Early 
Joe had proved hardy and productive, and 
well adapted to amateur culture. Maidens* 
Blush was well esteemed, but somewhat ten- 
der. Fall Orange always did welL Jersey 
Sweet Rambo, Domine and Yandevere Pip* 
pki bad proved too tender. Fall Wine subt- 
ly so, and very productive. The Baldwin 
was found to be very tender, quite unproduc- 
tive, and of po value. The Eni^ish Russet 
succeeded only on high and dry soils. The 
Red Romanite quite hardy, but the quality 
poor. Herefordshhre Pearmain was hif^ily 
reconunended ; usually hardy on dry aoUs. 
but failed on low grounds. Rawles* Janet 
was found to lack vigor of tree. Northern 
Spy succeeded welL Bine Pearmain, atthough 
hardy and good, was very unproductive. 
TaUman Sweet and Fansiise wore both high- 



Hsviy and Tender Trees. 

Eli Nichols, an experienced fhiit raiser, 
of Ohio, justly remarks: **Some, recently, 
have msde a great mistake, in concluding 
that the oold winters kill or spare trees with- 
out rule or resson. A somewhat extensive 
observation shows me, that where trees are 
good, sound, healtby, they are not Ulled. 
On well drained ground, with manure enosefa 
to give healthy vigor, the tree has lived. 
Treated the same, on sanch richer land, er 
with water at the roots, it died. Manwinc 
trees on ground already too rldi, has iwoved 



On thin lands, thoroa«h cultivation eaanoft 
injure; on rich bottonas. or hi^ly nuaorsd 
' itmsy, especially if late.'* 



Cnitare ef the Blackhernr. 

Procure plants which have been propsgai* 
ed from onttlngi of the roots, (suckers sre 
apt to be one-sided, and destitute of ssaall 
fibres.) of moderate or rather small rise, ss 
these succeed best Plant them in a good 
rich soil, good enoojHi tar wm or cabbsgesk 
about four by six feet Cultivate them well^ 
if the plantaUon is extensive, by hovse pow- 
er, and in summer, as soon as the shoots ars 
three or four feet high, pinch off the top to 
induce a thicker growth, and to send ool > 
aidsshoota Thess will bear another year. 



ri 
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DwAif A wie«* 

It is poirible that tlie dwarf apple may 
become more popular than the dwurf pear. 
It is not liable to the accidents of the lat- 
ter. 

All sorts of ivples grow freely on the dwarf 
stock, and it is not necessary to take that 
particular care in selection, founded on many 
years of experience— although some sorts of 
the apple form handsomer and better shaped 
heads when treated as dwarfs than others. 
The symmetrical growers should be selected, 
because they make the process of pruning 
simpler, and more easily give the desbed 
shape. 

Common standard apple trees occupy too 
much room for gardens and small places. 
At the commonly recommended distance, 88 
feet, only 40 can sttfnd on an acre; and placed 
at the neai-est distance admissible, 95 feet, an 
acre is required for 69 trees. A quarter-acre 
Tillage garden can therefore have only 10 
trees at the former, and 17 at the latter nam- 
ed distance, if apple trees occupy the whole 
ground. But dwarf apples may stand about 
four times nearer, giving sixteen times as 
many trees on the quarter-acre. 11^ there- 
fore, one-half the quarter-acre garden is oc- 
cupied with dwarf apples, 85 trees may be 
planted at eight feet apart, a suitable dis- 
tance for the Doucain dwarf, or ISO at six feet 
apart, tiie space for the smaller or Paradise 
dwart 

The best rarieUes for dwarf stocks, as a 
general rule, are those which naturally form 
a round or oval head. Such will need but 
little pruning. Among these are the Red 
Astracban, Jersey Sweet. Porter, Baldwin, 
Dyer, Monmouth Pippin, Summer Rose. Be- 
noni, and Sweet Bough. There are others 
that incline to grow upright, and need some 
]»runing to prevent their running upwards, 
•ad to induce spreading ; among these are 
the Northern Spy, Twenty Ounce, Lady Ap- 
ide. Wagoner, Early Strawberry, and Bailey 
Sweet, all of which make handsome dwarft. 
There are agafai others, although not so hand- 
seme growers, yet tlie ornamental appear- 
ance of the frait renders them desirable 
dwarfs, as the Fameuse, Red Canada, Caro- 
lina Red June, Munson Sweet, Ac There 
are still others, which grow so irregular that 
some care would be required to make hand- 
aoo:e trees of tiicm, such as Fall Pippin, Ca- 
nada Reinette, and Tompkins County King. 
Dwarf apples should be mostly confined to 
snmmer and autumn varieties, in order to 
ftoaish a fresh supply for the table of the 
most desirable sorts. 

Winter apples may be most profitably rais- 
ed in orchards of large trees, or purchased 
in market by the barrel 




Dwarfli are especially desirable for those 
who plant new places, and consequently de- 
sire an early return. The Paradise stock will 
give crops the third year; and the Doucain 
the fourth, in abundaaee. A fine young col- 
lection of dwarfs, now four years planted, 
and growing their fifth summer. Iiear much 
better ttiis un£avorablb season, tban old or- 
chards. Some of the trees are loaded. A 
Hawthomden is so full tiiat the branches 
densely set with apples, lie on the ground 
with their loads of fruit, now in the second 
year of such profuse bearing. The Doucahi 
trees are about 7 feet high, and the Paradise 
5 to 6 feet The soil is fertile, and always 
well cultivated. 



@c^ 



TranaplMittiic Strawbeirles. 

The best time for transplanting strawber- 
ries is early in the spring— the operation is 
then easily performed, and nearly all the 
plants will live and grow; and if they are of 
productive sorts, they will bear a small or 
moderate crop the same season. 

The next best is just after bearing, or about 
midsummer. But more care and labor is 
then required, and some of tiie plants are 
apt to die. All the large leaves must be tak- 
en off, leaving only the young or opening 
ones-^he roots should l>e previously dipped 
in mud and and then spread well out at set- 
ting—the earth settted about them by pour- 
ing in some water, and the surface mulched 
with an inch or so of fine manure, being care- 
ful not to cover tiie crown of the plant 
They will grow considerably, and bear tiie 
next yev. 

Setting out in autumn succeeds well If the 
proper requisites are attended to ; but care> 
lessly done, usually fails. The earth should 
be well packed, or trodden hard, about the 
plants, or the freesing will lift them out and 
kill them. They should be of hardy sorts, to 
endure the winter, the Wilson is especially 
adapted to this purpose. And they should be 
protected by a covering that will not settle 
down compactly on the plants and smother 
and destroy them. Fresh moss is perhaps the 
very best thing for this purpose, or the leaves 
of evergreens, or rather the small shoots 
containing the leaves. With this care the 
plants will keep well and start early; without 
it they will very likely be thrown out and 
frozen to death. 

Varieties inclining to be tender, as tiie 
Hooker and Uovey, are not well adapted to 
autumn transplanting. 

The principal advantage of tliig season is 
for plants that have to be carried a long dis- 
tance, or from a remote nursery, from which 
a supply could not be obtahied early enough > 
in spring. 

_ . <: 
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DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 



The kest Doctor for Anlmalt. 

We hare seea a great deal of doetorinc for 
liek anlmal»— some miceewftil. and a great 
deal of it unsaccessf^l— and we bare long 
^ce come to the conclasion that the moet 
■klUftil physician that we hare ever met with 
le Doctor Numk. If an animal, (as well as 
human being,) is not careftilly talten care of, 
nareed, all the medicine in the world can do 
bat little good. And, on the other hand, 
with good nurring, medicine is generally, on- 
necewary. Oar own observations lead to 
the opinion thai in at least nine cases oot of 
ten, as eommonlj administered, medicine 
dees more harm than good. 

An eminent New-Tork physician said thai 
taking medicine was always a choice of 
evUs-^that, being poisons in nearly all in* 
stances, they necessarily did harm to the 
system, and were never to be employed aO' 
less there was a strong probability that they 
would benefit more than injure. This is not 
the rule adopted in doctoring horsei, by most 
horse jockies and others having eare of 
tltese animals, if we might judge from the 
way in which gunpowder, salts, red pepper, 
tarpentlne, whiskey, corrosive sublimate, 
and other violent remedies, are administer- 
ed at hap-hasard, increasing in nearly all 
cases the violence of the disease. It may be 
laid down as a general role, that it is much 
s»rer to give too little than too much medi- 
cine ; and that none should be given unle«s 
we know distincUr how it is to operate, and 
irtiat it is for. 

Some years age. a valuable horse caught 
oold, and was troubled with a cough so severe 
that he might be bevd half a mile, and 
which appeared to be rapidly reducing his 
Aesb. We bad an abundance of presorip* 
tions from neighbors, of all kinds of frightful 
medicines, enouiHk to have killed him had he 
been in perfect health. We conduded to 
discard all. and to place him under the atten- 
tion of Dr. Nnus. Great care was taken 
never to woric him to perspiration— he was 
blanketed whenever the weather was chilly- 
he was fed regularly and moderately on suc- 
culent food, all such food partaking of the 
character of expectorants, and favoring a 
free discharge from the lungs— and all his 
other wants were observed as well as we were 
able to, and promptly supplied. In tAx weeks 
be was perfectly well. Had some nostrum 
been employed, it might have hajured him, 
and prevented recovery ; or if it had not, 
^ Dr. Nurse might not have been called In ; 
but if be had, and the medicine had not 



greatly retarded hh recovery, and he had got 
well in six months, it wonld nnauestionably 
have been regarded as an extrsordiDary cure 

At another time, a valuable mare, eleven 
years old, was badly sweenied by hard woik. 
the worst case of sweeny we ever met with. 
It was generally retarded as a hopeless caac^ 
iMit various remedies were proposed and of- 
fered, costing from #90 down to #8. We con- 
cluded that our old friend Dr. Nurse should 
be again called, to the exclusion of all thest 
fellows, and the oonsefuence is, that with 
simply careful, moderate treatment* the anl^ 
mal is well, and the sweeny 611ed up. 

The majority of sick horses get well; every 
owner tries scmie remedy ; and that particoo 
lar medicine that he happened to be nslngat 
the time, gets all the credit— aUhoQi^ as n 
general thing, it retarded more or 1^ hki 
recovery. 

We must make one exception in the gene- 
ral rejection of medicines-^ there jb ooe^ 
which if given moderately can scarcely evw 
hijnre. and may often do much good. This 
is powdered charcoal— a powerful anttaeptic, 
and absorbent of bad matter, while, unlike 
most other medicines, it does not irritate— a 
most important advantage. A clear Ulnstra* 
tion of this advantage recently occurred Iq 
the case of a fine calf five months old. which 
had become bloated by eating too many ap- 
ples, blown down by a violent gale. Its sides 
became distended by wind to an almost in- 
credible sise; a solution of saleratos was 
poured down its throat repeatedly, ana as 
often thrown out violently, on account of Its 
irritating action on the throat of the young 
animal It continued for eighteen boonb 
with little or no improvement, when a large 
tablespoonful of powdered charcoel mixed 
with half a pint of water, was given. The 
dose was swallowed without any dilBculty, 
and in four hours the calf appeared to be 
perfectly weU. Charcoal may be given fa| 
nearly all cases of derangement of ttie diges- 
tioh, whether with men or beasts, with great 
advantage. One-half to a teaspoonful is a 
full dose for a man, and as much more for aa 
animal as its food exceeds that of a man. 

We do not mean to say that there are not 
other medicines Uiat do not occasionatty 
prove eminently useful ; but unless they can 
be given nnderstandingly, with afiiU compre- 
hension of their mode of action, and with an 
undoubted knowledge of the exact nature of 
the disease— and thehr use sanctioned by 
vei7 clear and distinct previous sucoeas— it > 
would be much safer te disewd thraa. 
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Siropshire Down Sheep. 

In former numbers of this work we have 
given portraits of most of the prominent 
breeds of 8he«p. The above engraving re- 
presents a breed— the Shropshire Downs— 
now rapidly coming into notice and repute in 
Eni^d. They are originally descended 
from a hardy mountain breed, through which 
they inherit an excellent constitution. This 
enables them to thrive on some of the most 
exposed districts ; while on more fertile pas- 
tores they evince a rapidity of growth, and 
natnral tendency to a heavy weight at an 
early age, certainly not surpassed by any 
other breed. We have had the cut drawn 
and engraved frnrn a fine plate in a recent 
number of the Farmers* Magaxine— which 
speaks of the sheep themselves as admirable 
for "splendid quality of meat, broad chines, 
and full plaits, and wonderfully good loins 
and rumps.** 



lUTlnteriiis Sheep. 

mic three peat requisites for saoeeasftil^ 
winteriog sheep are, 1. good and regular wa- 
ter and food; Sd, good, cleaB shelter; and 
S<i, keep them in small flocks. The following 
is the mettiod adopted by Bob«bt J. Swaji, 
of Geneva, N. Y» one of our best farmers: 

I consider, for my fattening sheep, the besft 
mode is to have good deep sheds, (84 feet,) 
racks to receire their straw or hay, and 
troughs to feed their meal in, and keep the 
yards well Uttered with straw. We feed, to 
fiUtening sheep, two bushels of com or two 
bushels of oil cake meal, to the hundred 
dieep, with plenty of good bright wheat 
straw Uiree Umea a day, till the let of Mardi, 
al which time we give them hay, in their 
racks, tiiree times a day, and one bushel of 



onrti or oil meal per day per 
hundred. My store riieep we 
e\rv plenty of bright oat or 
wheat straw in racks, three 
Ucies a day, and one bush- 
el of com or oil cake meal 
per day per hundred, till 
the 1st of March, at which 
tlcne 1 give them hay and no 
irala, but always take good 
eare to set that all my stock 
yards are well littered with 
Rtrsiw. My lambs I feed hay 
thr^e times a day, and three 
p t'cks of oil meal or corn meal 
to the hundred. All the yards 
wpll supplied with water. 

I never lose my sheep la 
wSnter, but more in summer, 
HFiil those the fattest and the 
^ be^t— about two per cent- 
Judging from what I have no- 
ticed, on Mr. Johnston's farm, I think the 
fine wooled sheep less subject to disease than 
the coarser breeds. Where small flocks of 
coarse wooled sheep are kept, I think them 
healthier than those kept in larger, or in mo- 
derate sised flocks. Having been a pupil of 
Mr. Johnston, I adopted his course of farm- 
ing, both hi cultivating my farm, and fiittai- 
ing my sheep. 



Traininff Cnttle to Jump. 

A western farmer says he makes it a rule 
that whenever catUe are made to pass ^ 
fence, whether through bars or "slip-gap,** 
to leave one rail for them to pass undor. 
This s^ves them a downward tendency, and 
lessens their inclination to jump or look up- 
wards, as they are sure to do when a laxy at* 
tendant throws down a part of the rails, and 
makes them vault the rest. Cattle may be 
learned to go over any fence, by the careM 
training they often get for this end, and per- 
formed as follows:— First starve them, or 
give them poor feed, which will make them 
light and restiess. As soon as they go over 
the lowest part of the fence after better pro. 
vender, make them jump back agahm and 
put on one more rail, saying. "I guess tiial 
will keep *em out.*' Next day, (as of course 
they will be in mischief again.) repeat the 
process, adding another rail ; in a short time 
they will take care of themselves, and bar- 
Test the crops without charge. 



To make Horace Canter Slowly mi4 

Gracefully. 
Ck>l. Fbatt, who lias owned great numbers 
of horses, teaches them a slow and easy 
ter, under the saddle, by riding them 
ttphiU. 
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Redtterinff 8he«p. 

The abore cat Ulustrate« the German mode 
of ear-marUng and regularly numbering the 
sheep belonging to a flock, bo that each indi- 
vidual ean be distinctly registered : 
■ach slit in the lower rim of the right 

ear represents 1 

Each slit in the vpper rim of the right 

ear represents 6 

Kaeh slit m the lower rim of the left ear 

represents 100 

Each slit in the upper rim of the left ear 

represents £00 

Ihe central hole in the right ear repre- 
sents 96 

The central hole in the left ear repre- 
sents SO 

In the above figure : 
7 slits in the upper rim of the left ear, 

600 each 8.600 

4 sUts in the lower rim of the left ear« 

100 each 400 

The central liole in the left ear 60 

4 slits in the upper rim of the right ear, 

6 each 90 

4 slits \n the lower rim of the right ear, 

leach 4 

33ke central hole in righht ear 95 

Number of the sheep 8,999 



Bringinc Sbeep oat of Winter. 

The Ohio Cultivator gives the following as 
Oen. Lahm'8 mode of preparing for spring— 
the most difficult season for sheep. It is well 
to feed animals well on the approach of such 
a season, but it is still better, easier, and 
•afer. to give them good and r^;ular food, 
and good management all the year round : 

Our lambs come from the SOth of April to 
the middle of May and that the ewes maybe 
strong, and have an abundance of milk, we 
commence to feed a little bran and oats In 
March, and continue it until they get a suffi- 
ciency of grass. A ewe in good condition, 
and with a good flow of mUk. seldom gives 
k the shepherd any trouble, but the reverse 
with the sheep, the reversa with tronbla. 



More than this, alsxnbraisedby ahatf- 
fad ewe. Is not worth anything when 
raised. Ewes should not be fat, but in 
good condition ; and for several weeks 
before the lambs come, the ewes should 
be fed wiUi a view to have a sufficient 
quantity of milk for her lamb. There 
is nothing better for this puri»ote than 
oats and wheat bran, witii good hay or 
corn fodder. 



To Prevent Horaea Klcktns. 

Having a horse that would kick every 
thing to pieces In the stable, that he could 
reach, and having found a remedy for 
it, (after trying many things, such as fetter* 
ing, whipping, hanging chains behind him 
for him to kick against, Ac) I send it to you. 
It is simply fastening a short trace-chain, 
about two feet long, by a strap, t-o each hind 
foot, and let him do his own whipping if he 
cannot stand still without it, and he will not 
need to have boards nailed to his stall everr 
day.— OoDKTBT Obmtlbmah. 



How to make Cheap Beef. 

Many farmers are adopting the mode of 
disposing of their young animals for beef be- 
fore passing through the second winter, pro- 
vided they are fine, well grown snimals, and 
in this way they have tiie growths of two 
summers and but one winter. The following 
is the mode adopted by a correspondent of 
the GouNTRT Gbhtlbman : 

My stock for the last three years has con- 
sisted of good Durham grades, and I have 
Just killed my first young bullock, aged 20K 
months, and fed as follows: for the first 
three weeks he got the mother's milk pure; 
for the next four months plenty of good 
skimmed milk, good clover pasture, and no- 
thing else. At the first approach of winter 
he was taken up, warmly housed, and fed 
good hay, and 100 bushels carrots and 13 
bushels oats, ground, at 90 cents. This 
si^g he was turned out to good pastore, 
and Rot nothing else till Nov. 18th. when he 
was fit for the butcher; but not wishing to 
kill him tiU the weather set in oold, I shut 
hhn up to the 11th hist.. (Dee.,) and fed hfas 
hay and meal, at which date he was slaugh- 
tered and weighed, the four quarters, 688 lbs. 
The meat of a first rate quality, and very fat 
I do not state this as being anything wonder- 
ful, (though it is here,) but I should like to 
learn if any of your readers can raise cheaper 
beef. By this plan of killing early beef, 1 get 
rid to a great extent of one gi4iat bugbear, 
the long winter, as I avail myself of two 
whole summers to one winter, and I find it 
oheaper to winter calves well, Uiaa grown ^ 
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or R17RAL AFFAIRS. 



( Winter Rtflit. 

A oorreapondent of the CtTLTiTATOii, allud- 
toff to tiie information he had derived from 
He pages, makes the following statement In 
relation to entering winter with animals in 
good condition : 

There is one change which I now regret 
fhat I had not made sooner than I have, as 
I would thus have had fewer deaths among 
my flock of sheep, more milk from my cows, 
and my working stock in better condition 
for siiring's work. I had seen it steted on 
several occasions— probably more tlian once 
in every volume— that it was of great hnpor- 
tanoe to have sheep, and other stock, come 
to the yard or the stables on the approach of 
winter in good condition, and that it was bad 
management and poor economy to allow 
osfws, sheep, or any other stock. In fact, to 
depend wholly on the dry, froaen pastures, as 
hmg as snow left them aeeenible. I had 
read more than once that it was almost im- 
possible to get an animal that is poor at the 
beginning of winter, into any better condl. 
tion while that season lasted. But though 
aU these things seemed reasonable, and wor- 
thy of being attended to in practice, like 
■ome ether of my neighbors, readers too of 
the same facts and admoniUons, I neglected 
to conform my practice to what my Judgment 
approved. This last autumn, however, I re- 
aolved to have my stock in the very best con- 
dition before winter should set in, and by 
feeding cows and sheep a little before they 
were let out into the fields in the mornings, 
and a little after coming home at nights, and 
by other similar arrangements, I managed to 
have them all fat or in a fidr condition when 
snow came. A nd though the fear of not hav- 
ing enough hay to carry my whole stock 
throned the winter has made us feed rather 
scantily, they are all in first rate condition 



Begnlaritv in Feeding. 

Every good farmer knows that any domes- 
tic animal is a good clock->Uiat it knows, al- 
most to a minute, when the regular feeding 
time has arrived. If it has been accustomed 
to be fed with accuracy at the appointed pe- 
riod. H will not fret until that period arrives ; 
after which it becomes very restless and un- 
easy till its food comes. If it has been fed 
irregularly, it will begin to flret when the ear- 
liest period arrives. Hence, this fretting 
may be entirely avoided, by strict punctual- 
ity ; but it cannot be otherwise. The very 
moment the animal begins to worry, that 
moment It begins to lose flesh : but tiie rate 
of this loss has never been ascertained— it is 
k certainly worthy of investigation— and can 
be only determined by trying the two modes. 




pnnctoality and irregnlartly, dda by side, 
under similar circnmstanoea, and with the 
same amount of food, for some weeks or 
months together. 

There is one precantion to be observed In 
connection with regnlar feeding, where some 
judgment is needed. Animals eat more In 
sharp or frosty, than In warm and damp 
weather. Hence, If the same amount by 
weight is given at every feeding, they will not 
have enough when the weather is cold, and 
and will be surfeited when it is wann and 
damp. Both of these evils most be avoided, 
while a litUe attention and observatioa will 
enable the fanner to do it. 



PraUta of Sheep Raking. 

J. W. WoaoBSTKR, of Plttsfield, Lorain CO.. 
O.. gives the following statement, showing 
how wool-growing pays those who manage it 
as it should be :— Last season I clipped 250 
sheep ; the wool sold for •5S2. I have sold, 
within the year, 74 sheep, which is equal to 
the number of all the lambs raised, for iSli. 
making $1,366. My sheep are of the Spanish 
Merino breed, and mostly ewes ; a few bucks 
and wethers. I have kept sheep the last W 
years, and consider it the most profitable 
business a farmer can engage In. 

A correspondent of the Ohio Farmer says 
that Messrs. J. * E. W. Bingham, from their 
farm of S40 acres, <86 of which Is woodland, 
and 40 under the plow,) have sold wool and 
sheep the past year to the amount of #1.900, 
and still retain their former number, SOO, and 
these much improved In quality. They have 
also four horses and ten head of cattle on the 
farm. The sheep were orii^ally from tha 
Dickinson and Wells stock, but improved of 
late years by a cross with a pure bred Span- 
ish buck. Sheep husbandry, as carried out 
on this farm for the last 36 years, has always 
proved profitable, afid adds yearly to the fer- 
tility and productiveness of its soU. 



Training DrafI Animals. 

This cannot be commenced too early— at 
first by acts of kindness, by which they be- 
come tractable and confident, and aJl feeltatg 
of fear Is dl^eUed. 

Colts and steers should be baiter broken 
and yoked the first winter, and constantly 
handled, and tills practice should never be 
discontinued. They must not however, be 
worked hard while young, for many obvious 
reasons, but It Is important that the training 
be done thoroughly, in which the art of 
backing Is too much lost sight of. A well 
trained, orderiy pair of cattle or horses, will 
always command nearly double the price of i 
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We pnblbhed a few yean ilnee a lUteiiient 
•f (he tooeeHftil feedins and fattenlnt of 
•wine on skim-mllk, as practiced by Joseph 
QreeDS, of Maoedon, N. T.. a mode, bow. 
ercr, not entirely new. He fed spring pIfB 
throQgh (he summer, and when six or seven 
months okU (hey osnally sTeraged abont 800 
lbs. each. Three, at seven months, weighed 
lo one instance, after being dressed, no less 
(ban tM Iba in the aggregate. Another ani- 
mal, at six months and ten days, weighed 
when dressed SOO poonds. He ascribed his 
sueoess to feeding andilnted milk, or in its 
most concentrated state, without any water 
thrown in. This made them grow rapidly, 
with solid square bodies, and not like the 
fliJ>by animals produced when much liquid 
and little nourishment are given. The fat- 
tening was completed on the ground meal of 
old com. They did not thrive well on new 
com, and tSsIled on ** nubbins.** 

Several others have adopted a similar 
mode of treatment, with like success. One 
Instance that has recently come to hand, Is 
Uie following, reported In a late number of 
(he Union Springs Herald:— 

** David Anthony killed, on Saturday last, 
a litter of eight spring pigs, about 8M months 
old, and the total weurht of which were S,850 
lbs.— an average of 896 lbs. each— the Hj^test 
one weighing 900. and the heaviest 81) Iba. 
We call that hard to beat. If any one can 
do it, send on the figures.** 

On inqufaing personally of David Anthony 
as to <he mode of feeding adopted, he In- 
Itorms us that these animals are chiefly In- 
debted for theh* rapid growth to the skim- 
milk that he gave them, of which he had a 
plentiful supply. He flalshed feeding them 
on 16 bushels of ground Canada corn, which 
was tM the grain he gave them. He Intends 
to plant a few acres of ^e Canada com, for 
fttttening his swine another year, as it Is (hlly 
ripe before the first day of autumn, and Is 
therefore found to be nearly equal to old 
com for fnll feeding. 



lUUeviac Choked CatUe. 

A Portland eorrespondent of the New ISng- 
land Farmer, gives the following easy and 
^ple remedy :->** The Instant a creature 
becomes choked, no matter what with, the 
throat becomes dry, and the longer the sub- 
stance remains, the drier the throat The 
following Is a sure remedy. Take some oil, 
no matter what kind, and hold the creature's 
head op and turn down about one gill of oil, 
and then let go of the head, and the creature 
wlU heave it out in two seconds! I have 
^ tried it for years, and never knew It to 
faU." 
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Tre«l»«a cf Safva with Ymb« FIcb. 

A eomsiKmdent of the Maine Farmer, who 
has bad thirty years svcoessAil experience in 
raising pigs, says: 

The hog goes with young sixteen weeiea 
They seldom vary twenty-four hours from 
thai time. The feed should be gradually Ib' 
creased as much as eight weeks before they 
Iwing forth. For two days after, she should 
have no food except a llttie thin warm gmei, 
not to exceed half a pint a day of meal. 8he 
should have all (he warm water die wffl take, 
which will sometimes be two pallfols in a 
day. This is very essential, tm it helps (be 
flow of milk and preventa fever. Ton msy 
now gradually Increase (he feed tin the irfgs 
are (wo weeks old, when she should be ftdl 
fed. If you have no bettor feed, good In- 
dian meal, mixed with milk, will answer veiy 
w^l. If you give enough and feed resiriariy. 
The pigs should be taught to eat with (heir 
mo(her as young as (wo weeks, whldi maybe 
done by having a l»oad shallow (rough, and 
gentty putting them into ft when the mother 

Is eating. 

WeaalDc Lamto. 

Referring to this subject. W. H. Ladd of 
Jefferson co., 0., (first rate authority on all 
sheep matters,) says :— My practice b to turn 
tbe lambs in with their mothers, after they 
have been separated some IS houn^ and as 
soon as they nurse, separate them again; 
then, after 34 hours, allow them to nurse ones 
more. Since I have adopted this plan. I have 
never had an ewe's udder injured. Lambs 
should have a very little salt frequently, when 
first weaned, as the herbage lacks tbe large 
proportion of salt which the mother's milk 
contdns. But great care diould be used not 
to give them much salt at once, or it will set 
them to purging ; and if a lamb commences 
to purge soon after being taken ftrom tbt 
mother, it seldom ever recovers fh>m it. 



To Prevent Colta Gnawlnic Relna, 

Wash the reins In alcohol. In which aloes 
and assafostida have been dissolved. One 
trial will usually effect a cure. The same re- 
sult has been produced when a few seeds of 
red pepper have been tlirust Into small Inci- 
sions in leather, left purposely withia (heir 
reach. 

C«ltle Raehs. 

A western fanner who feeds 180 head of 
cattle, estimates that the ooBslmetlen of 
good feeding racks saves him at least 8 (dm 
of bay yeariy— more than enouih to pay aa* 
nually for the racks. Judging ftnm 

amount of hay we have often seen (rod 

in the mud. or used as Utter by the cattte. as 
many tons would be yearly saved by some 
who have not 80 head. 
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RURAL KCONOMY. 



Ifallfl, Nats, Bcrewa and Bolta. 

One of the component parts of a good £»*• 
mer is mechanical ingenuitir. Some lose half 
a daj*8 valuable time, for want of knowinc 
how to repair a breidcace. which an ingenions 
person could do in five minutes. A team and 
two or three men are sometimes stopped a 
whole day, at a critical season, for want of a 
little mechanical skill. 

It is well for every farmer to hare at hand 
the facilities for repairing. In addition to 
the more common tools, he should keep a 
supply of nails of different slses, screws, 
bolts, and nuts. Common cut-nails are too 
brittle for repairing implements, or for other 
similar purposes. Buy only the very best and 
anneal them« and they will answer all the 
ordinary purposes of the best wrought nails. 
To anneal them, all that is necessary is to 
heat them red hot in a common fire, and cool 
gradually. Let them cool, for instance, by 
remaining in the fire while it bums down and 
goes out. One such nail, well clinched, wlU 
be worth half a dosen unannealed. 

Nothing is more common than for a fanner 
to rUit the blackmnlth shop to get a broken 
or lost bolt or rivet inserted, and often a sin- 
gle nut on a bolt. This must be paid for, and 
much time is lost. By providing a supply of 
bolts, nuts and rivets, much time and trou- 
ble may be saved. They may be purchased 
wholesale at a low rate. 

These should all be kept in shallow boxes, 
with compartments made for the purpose, 
furnished with a bow-handle for convenience 
in carrying them. One box, with half a dosen 
divisions, may be appropriated to nails of 
different slses; and another, with as many 
compartments, to screws, bolts, rivets, Ac. 

Every furmer should keep on hand a sup- 
ply of copper wire, and small pieces of sheet 
copper or copper straps. Copper wire is bet- 
to* than annealed Iron wire; it is almost as 
flexible as twine, and may be bent and twist- 
ed as de«ired ; and it wUl not rust. Copper 
straps nailed across or around a fracture or 
split in any wooden article, will strengthen it 
in a thorough manner* 



Farmers* Toola 

A certain number of tools and some skill in 
'heir use, will often save the farmer much 
time in sending for a mechanic, and some ex- 
pense in paying him. Every farmer should 
be Hble to make small repairs on his wagons, 
Jr gates, buildings, Ac. A room, or a portion 
/fK of a room, should be devoted to keeping these 
M tools; a pin or nail should be inserted for 
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each one to hang on, and the name of each 
tool written or pahited under the pin, that It 
may be promptly returned to its place, and 
any missing one detected. Keep every tool 
in its place— do not wait for a more conve- 
nient season, but return every one to its pin 
the moment It is done with. If left out of 
place a minute, it will be likely to remain a 
week, and cause a loss of thne in looking for 
it, a hundred Umes greater than in replacing 
it promptly. Keeping everythfatg In its place 
is a habit, costing nothing when formed. The 
tools should be, a hammer, saw, augers, brace 
and bits, gimlets, screw driver, wrench, two 
planes, chisels, mallet, files and rasp, saw^ 
set, trow^, and a box with compartments for 
different rised nails, screws, nuts, bolts, *c 
Common farm implements and tools, such as 
hoes, spades, shovela forks, rakes, seytbss, 
Ac, may be in the same room, on the oppo* 
site side, and the same precaiiti<»i taken to 
keep every one in Its place. 




The UDkm WashluK M achliM. 

This proves to be a valuable machine in 
families of moderate slse. A ftill trial proves 
it capable of washing about twice as fast as 
the common methoda The work is done by 
rolling and pressing the clothes at the same 
time ; and the water being kept hot under 
cover, obviates boiling. We have found the 
following advantages in this machine : 

1. It is neat and compact, and occupies but 
little room. 

2. It confines the hot water under cover, 
and does not steam the room. 

8. It is very easily worked, 

4. It obviates soaking and boiling. 

5. It does not rub the garments. 

6. It saves at least hair the labor required 
by other machines, or poundhig barrels, wash- 
boards. 4c, . 

7. It is simple in construction, cannot easily 
get out of order, is strongly made, and wIu i 
probably last many years without repalra 
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Hay aa4 Grata Backs. 

A eorreapondent in Indiana has requested 
directions for eonstracttoK a raclc or f rune 
for placinc on an ordinary fkrm wagon, to 
draw hay and itrain upon. There are many 
modes of construction, Tariously Icnown and 
adopted in different localities, and possess- 
ing various ad van! ares and defects. Among 
them we have selected two already well 
known to many of our readers, but doubtless 
new to others, and which, on the whole, are 
perhaps as good as any that are used. 





Flg.l. 
Fig. 1 represents a strong fhune, the only 
oWectlon to which is its weight, and the con- 
sequent inconvenience of placing and re> 
moving it from the wagon. It consists, first, 
of a bottom frame, (forming the foundation 
or base,) just wide enough to flit within the 
Btalces of the wagon, made of two side pieces 
10 inches wide. 9 inches thick, and about 18 
feet long ; these are connected at the ends 
by cross-pieces morticed through them. On 
tills fktune rest three curved cross-timbersi 
about 4 inches square and 6>i or 7 feet iMig^ 




Fig. 9. 
the carve may be about 6 inches, or enough 
for the boards that rest on them to clear the 
wheels— if the curve is less, the bottom frame 
must be wider. These timbers support two 
boards on each side, each board an Inch 
thick and 6 inches wide, and about 13 feet 
long, or as long as the rack. Stiff, curved 
iron straps span from one board to the other 
over the forward wheels, to prevent the hay 
from resting on the tire. This frame or rack 
may be modified by making the bottom frame 
five or six inches wider, and using straight 
instead of curved cross-timbers, but this will 
make it heavier, and the load will not rest so 
^ securely upon it 

Fig. 2 exhiblto a lighter and more perfect 



frame, but requiring more labor in eooalrao- 
tinn. The eight uprli^t pins or stMidarda. 
eonnecUng a light foundation frane with a 
lighter one above, renders Uiewliole so man- 
ageable that it may be very easily placed 
upon or removed from the wagon. The creaS' 
timbers, (consisting of only one at each end.) 
need not be so much curved— a corvature of 
three inches is sufficient, and they will l)e 
large enough if 8X by 4 inches ; thefr length 
may be about 6X feet, or, if the rack is large. 
7 feett The bottom frame may be made of S 
by 5 inch stuff, 18 feet 
6 inches long, and the 
top frame 2 by 3 stuit 
An Inch board a fool 
wide goes all around 
the top, the extreme 
length of which Is about 
14 feet In both these 
racks the bottom frame 
must be made just wide 
enough to lit within the upright stakes of the 
wagon, which Is usually about 3 feet 2 or 8 
inches. The short ladder placed at the for- 
ward end, to prevent the load from falling 
forward, and to fasten the reins to during 
the operation of loading, should be about 
four feet high. 

Another form of construction Is first to 
make a foundation frame of side pieces about 
9 by 8 inches, connected together by four 
cross-bars morticed into them, nearly as al- 
ready described, the cross bars being of 
white oak or other hard 
wood, into which ob- 
lique mortices are cut 
on each side, within the 
side pieces. These ob- 
lique mortices receive 
sloping side frames, 
which complete the 
rack— the feet of the 
side frames beingthrust 
Into the oblique mor- 
tices, and the frame 
resting against the top of the foundation 
frame. This ruck is not so substantial as the 
preceding, but as the side frames are taken 
out and put In separately, one person may 
more easily place the whole on the wagon. 



Preserving Shlndes. 

Every farmer knows that the cost of the 
roofs of his buildings, as well as keeping them 
in repafr, is a large item in his expenditures. 
Experiments sliould be made to lessen this 
cost. We observe the following In a late pa- 
per :— Dip the shingles In a tub of whitewash 
made of lime and salt Line with red cludk. 
The carpenter may get a little lime on his ; 
hands and lUaen pantaloon^, but this difilcul- 
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trte not a TM7 fomtdal»to one. The lime 
Witt barden the wood, and prevent its wear- 
iby awmr by rain and weather, and will effeo- 
tnally exclade rooaa, a common hastener of 
deear. It is said that shingle rooh will last 
twice as lont when treated in this waj, as 
without it. 

Whitewashing each snocessiTe layer of 
diingles after nalUng down, is sometimes 
adopted, bat is less effeotuaL Whitewash- 
tog the roof when completed, is compara- 
tiTelsr useless, as the lime or bat litUe of it 
can enter between the shingles, where the 
water lodges and hastens decay. 

Some one may object that this operation is 
** troublesome," bat so is nearly everything 
that is done in a thorough and consequently 
economical manner. 



Facta for Poor Farmera. 

"Those fHrmerswho have most diflBculty 
to make ends meet, always plow most and 
keep most stock. Now these men take the 
true plan to keep themselves always poor, 
because their crops and stock are always 
poor and bring little." So writes John 
Johnston, in a letter to the Secretary of our 
State Society ; and he thus illustrates his 
statement :— " It is good profit to raise SOO 
bufhels wheat from ten acres, but when it 
takes thirty acres to raise that am( unt it is 
raised at a loss. So it is with cattle and 
sheep. Tou will see the thinking fanner 
making four year old steers worth from $60 
to 480 each, and his neighbors at the same 
age not worth over tSS to $40." His advice 
to the latter Is, "if his land is exhausted he 
should plow no more than he can thoroughly 
manure. Seed with clover and grass and let 
it rest, and tliat field will not only pay well 
for tillage, but it will ftimisb manure (if 
rightly managed) to make another field of 
the same size rich al»o." And then keep it 
rich; do not run it with grain until again ex- 
hausted, or " the latter end of that land will 
be worse than the first." 



Time for Cuttin* Timber. 
We hare been long satdsfled that the best 
time to cat timber is in summer, provided it 
is not left) in the log, but is immediately 
worked up into boards, rails, or whatever is 
Intended. It dries rapidly, and becomes 
hard and sound. Cut and saw basswood in 
summer, and in a few weeks it will become 
thoroughly seasoned, and will finally harden 
so as to almost resemble horn. Cut it in 
winter, and it will be so long in seasoning as 
to beeome partly decayed l>efore the process 
i can be completed. No doubt the presence 
of tha water or m^ In great abondance In 



winter, and eipeoiany towftrd the taller part, 
hastens this incipient decay. R^ls cot and 
split in summer, and the bark pealed to has- 
ten drying, have lasted twice as long as win* 
ter cut rails. A correq>ondent of the New- 
England Fanner says he cut and split a chest* 
nut tree early in summer, and "it dried the 
best and brightest wood he ever cut." It is 
the practice to cut nearly all thnber in the 
comparative leisure of winter; but. there ia 
no doubt that it would be better to pay a 
higher price to have it done in summer. Wa 
would especially hivite observation and at* 
tention to the subject. 



Durability of Poato. 

A correspondent of the New-England Far* 
mer reports an experiment on the durability 
of posts, which we re-arrange and condense. 
The timber used was "Yellow oak;" it wai 
cut in winter, and each log was large enough 
to split into two bar- posts, which were set the 
following spring: 

1st Pair.— Butt end down, one charred. 
Both rotted olT the third year; the npper 
ends were then put in the ground, and ttief 
lasted seven years more. 

8d Paib.— Butt end down, one salted by 
boring and plugging. Salted post gare oat 
the second year; the unsalted the foorth 
year. The ends were then reTersed, and 
each lasted about eight years longer. 

8o Pair.— One butt down, the other butt 
up. The butt rotted off the thfard year; the 
other the fourth. The ends were reversed, 
and the new butt rotted one year before the 
other, although the latter was set one year 
the soonest. 

4th Pair.— Small ends down, one Baited. 
Both rotted off the fourth year ; ana being 
reversed, lasted four yean more. 

It will be seen that the charring did no 
good, and salting a green post is useless if not 
Injurious. All the experiments Indicate de- 
cidedly Uiat posts set reversed last longest ; 
and it appears that seasoned posta last longer 
than green— the seasoned small ends in the 
first experiment lasting about twice as long 
as the green small ends in the fourth. 



To Keep Plows Bright. 

The moment the plow comes from the field 
after use— for every good farmer brings his 
plow in after his job is done, and does not 
leave it in the field— grease the bright mould- 
board and other parts with any kind of cheap 
grease, which has no salt in it, or with lamp 
oiL The latter may be best where mice fre- 
quent, unless a little arsenic is worked 
with the grease, which would soon settle 
aoeonnta with these vtimin. 
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tewlBf •■4 ThraahlBC br HoraMU 

8. IL Todd irises the followinir statement In 
the Coantry 0«ntleiniiii of his sttceess with 
an endless ehaln two-hone power:— I can 
•aw three cords of wood per hoar with two 
horses, with a circular saw ; and with a drag 
saw. with no help but a boy ten years old, I 
sawed off logs twenty-six Inches in diameter 
in seventy-flve seconds per log. including 
starting and stopping time ; drire my grist- 
mllU clover machine and horse eom-sheller, 
with which we can Shell, clean and dellTer 
in the bac, ready for markets seventy bush- 
els of shelled com per hour; and by drivlnff 
business a little, we could do more than this. 
But this is ordinary work, with an ordinary 
•levatlon of the power. 

Two years ago I had a good crop of barley, 
•nd could not gat it half in the bam ; and so 
w would haul a load to the bam, and put 
the horses on the power, and (hraiih it about 
M <|iiiokly as we eoold pitch it up into the 
now, and with the same help that wasnecea- 
■ary to merely onload itw 

For several yeara past I have raised more 
•r less buckwheat, and by having a horse 
power and thrasher of my own, I was enabled 
to fst my buckwheat all thrashed before my 
neighbors had really thought of thrashing 
theirs. Last fall was a very unfavorable au- 
tumn for secnring buckwheat; but as soon 
as the buckwheat appeared at all dry, we 
fMHiId thrash; while my neighbors lost ihll 
•ne-half of their crop before they could pos- 
sibly get it thrashed. But this is not aU. As 
my buokwheat was secured before It had be- 
come water-soaked, it would make much 
better flour, and millers were willing to pay 
from four to five cents more per bushel than 
they would pay for that which had been ex- 
posed to ctorms for several weeka 

My thrasher stands on the second floor of 
the bam, and the grain falls on the first floor. 
Therefore, all the help that is needed is a 
boy to keep away the straw, which a veiT 
small boy does with ease, and one to feed, 
and one to pitch the grain off the wagon. 
As a general thing. I thrash my grain in 
the winter, when we have but little to do, 
and when we can use up the straw econo- 
mically. 



Let the wood-house be level with and ad- 
Join the kitchen, and be always supplied 
with good fhel and dry kindling wood ; let 
the well be provMed with the best apparatus 
for drawing water easily— provide ample cls- 
teraa, and connect them, by means of good 
Wl pumps, with the kitchen-procure the best 
% cook-stove, washing machine, easy chum, 
) butter worker, dothes frmmas, earpot 



^c^- 



er— and, if needed, the ftmBy sewing m»> 
chine should not be overiooked. We have 
known the time when lU least one active do- 
mestic was required to perform the extra 
labor of the various operations of buildiac 
building ilres of wet wood, working an awk> 
ward chum, washing on a rickety washboard, 
scrobbing the floor with a worn oat broom, 
tyina the clothes line to a peach tree, horse* 
post, bam corner, and smoke-house, borrow* 
log water at a neighbor's, drivfaqc the piga 
out of the yard, making sour bread tor want 
of good wood, making rancid butter for want 
of a good dairy, and defldenoieB in i 



The Uee eC Bawhide. 

How few persons know the valae of iwr* 
hide. It seems almost strange to see them 
sell all of their "deacon" skins for the small 
sum of thirty or forty cents. Take a strip of 
well-tanned rawhide an Inch wide, and a 
horse can hardly break it by pulling back-- 
two of them he cannot break any way. 

Cut Into narrow strips and shave the hair 
off with a sharp knife, to use for bag-stiings; 
the strings will out-last two sets of baga 
Farmers know how perplexing it Is to lend 
bags and have them returned minus strings. 

It will out-last hoop-iron (common) In any 
shape, and is stronger. It Is good to wrap 
around a broken thill— better than iron. 

Two sets of rawhide halters will last a 
man's lifetime— (if he don*t live too long.) 

In some places the Spaniards use rawhide 
log-chains to work cattle with, cut into nar- 
row strips and twisted together hawser 
fashion. It is good to tie in for a broken link 
in a trace chain. It can be tanned so it will 
be soft and pliable, like harness leather. 
Save a cow and "deacon's pelt." and tij 

it.— COUNTay GCMTLKMAM. 



How to Tan Rawhide. 

When the hide is first taken from the anl* 
mal, spread it flesh side up ; then put two 
parts of salt, two parts of saltpetre and alum 
combined- (or as much saltpetre and alum 
as salt)— make it fine; sprinkle It evenly 
over the surface; roll it np, and let It lay a 
few days tiU dissolved. Then take off what 
flesh remains, and nail the skin to the dde 
of a bam in the sun. or in drr weather 
streteh on the ground by drlvlnf pega In tk% 
edges of the skin. It must be stret^ed 
tight, or there will be hard and ugly wrin- 
kles you cannot get out. After drying, and 
the flesh is suffldently off, it is fit to cot on. 
But to make it " soft and pliable like harness 
leather,** put neatsfoot oil on it— fhrten It op 
agiUn, and let it remain a day or two in the j 
son. Then take » stick atoont time hMhee 
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wUto, tad long eoongh to work with both 
hands, made like a wedge on the end, and 
rab out all of the oil that can be, and it is 
tanned with the hair on. 

Some persons say a oalf Ate, (a deacon is 
beflerO tanned in this way^ and the hahr tak- 
en oO; and blackened, makes ezcelleniboot 
ieatber, warranted not to crack. The only 
trouble ia. it wta last too long. 

Cow skins are stronger and heavier, and 
are wnnetlnies only salted and stretched; the 
flesh taken ofl^ cat into strinics, braided into 
halters or other asefal thh3gB--the hab shar- 
ed off with a sharp knife. To make these 
strips soft they are oiled, buried in cow mft- 
nnre for a few days, then rubbed and worked 
tiUdry. 

The skin -of n white animnl is not No. 1, 
nor a ned and white, nor a black and white. 
Avoid spotted skins of any kind. Red is 
good; black is better. 

For an ox whip, cut these strings about one 
Inch wide at the top, and about eight or ten 
feet long, nmning to a point with a buckskin 
cracker one inch wide, and eight inches long; 
Hang It to a stick about the length of a walk- 
ing cane. The stick shoidd be the top of a 
Bttte pine or cedar. Tou can crack it so it 
can be heard as far as you can one of Col. 
Colt*s pistQls. . It wiMst as long as the ave- 
rage oonnty Insurance companiea— Oouanr 



The best kind of pail we have met with Is 
made of tin. These may be kept clean more 
•sadly than any other kind, and never impart 
any sourness to the MP. They may be a Kt- 
tte larger at the top. so as to pack away in 
nests when Hot in use. Or, they may be 
made smaller and cfaem>er, if the sm> is ga- 
thered Itequently— which will be no detri- 
ment to its quality. Nine quart palls may be 
Brocured for tS5 per 100. and ^ quart for 
•M. They would soon pay for themselves in 
the increased value of the fine sugar and mo- 
lasses afforded byfhem. The top is wired, 
ttte a tin-pan, and a hole under this wire re- 
eeires the nail on which th«.paU hangs, thus 
•eoorlag it from swine o^ Miier animals, 
shosdd they happen to straaNpo the woods; 
and being hong dose to thesfptit,lhere is no 
danger of the wfaid hkmixtg the droppfaig sap 
away. Old horse-shoe nails, straightened 
and sharpened*' are best for this purpose. 
The best sponts are made of thick tinned 
iron, and for this mode of securing the ves- 
sels, they need not be more than two or three 
inches long, widest at the end which enters 
I i the tree, and made concave by placing the 
A fiat strips of metal between a convex and 
7iS concave piece of wood, and ^ving them a 
(j biowwtthamaUet. 




While boilhg, large quantities of sap should 
not be poured in at a time, as that will stop 
the boiling and make irregular work ; but a 
reservoir should be placed above the boiler, 
faato which a feneet should be hiserted, and 
the sap allowed to ran in a constant stream, 
which a little practice will enable the opera- 
tor to regulate to correspond exacfly with 
the evaporation. A stop-cock should ahw be 
placed in the boiler to draw off the syrup. 



The Cost of Fences. 

The Maine State Agrioaltaral Report mre- 
sents some striking statistics hi relation to 
the cost of fencing. The fences of the 0tate 
have cost •26,000.000; the repairs require 
#8,600,000 annually; 6 per cent, interest is 
$1,500,000; and a renewal in iO years woold 
be $1,950.000 ; making the total yearly ex- 
pense $6,2S0,000>-or two-thhrds the original 
cost of the Erie canid. A strong argument in 
favor of soiling. EsUmated costof road fences» 
supposed to be at least one-elg^ih part of the 
whole, $8,125,000. The interest and cost of 
annual repsJrs and renewing, would be 
$681,00(^the tax paid annually by the liMrm- 
ers of liaine to make the highway a pubUe 
pasture. To this sum is to be added $]50,OOOi 
the yearly cost of breaking through snow 
drifts caused by such fences, and opening 
roads. These estimates will do to apply to 
other places besides Mahie. The custom now 
is thai every man shall fence out all intrud- 
ers ; the time may come when this will be 
among the things of the past, as much as that 
of walling towns to shut out human maraud- 






Use of the Clod-Crwher. 

SAirroHO Howard states, in the 
CSultivator, that the following coarse is sue- 
cessfully pursued in Scotland with the clod- 
crasher :— It is of course only used on lieavy 
clay lands, which on plowing break up into 
large clods, and the land must be compara- 
tively free from stone. The soil having been 
plowed, and left in large clod% a grubber is 
passed over the whole, loosening up the clods 
and leaving them at the surface. The grub- 
ber, as our readers may be aware, is like a 
harrow or cultivator, with long hooked teeth, 
which loosen the soil as deep or deeper than 
the plow has run. The clod-crusher is next 
passed, which breaks the dods into frag- 
ments, at the same time it tends to press the 
soil too compactly together. An indispensa- 
ble part of the operation is now to follow with 
a grubber to loosen the crumbled soil. 

we have known a com crop to be nearly 
doubled in product by the use of a one-horse 
elod-crusher between the rows, to reduce the 
lumps into mellow earth. On ondrained 
clay soils, its use would undoubtedly be often * 
eminently advantageous. 
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USKFUL TABLES. 



T*faw nT Foo4 for PoMert tc AaimAls. 

The llgarM fflTins the number of poimds of 
nr one •utetanea to be equal lo the qnentl- 
tr giTen of any olhei^the remits of expert- 

mentt? 

roxnam. 

GoodHaj...... 100 

Good Clover Hay „» 

Rye Strew 866 

Ost8tr»w MO 

Pototoefc 195 

Carrots. Wg 

Beets^ 846 

'Wheat. *.!'.iir.!*.'.!i'.'.!!*.lli.'.r..! 48 

Beana, g 

Rye, 49 

Barley. 61 

IndUnCom. W 

Oatfl. fid 

Bndnrheat. M 

Oil Cake. 04 

Weight or OfttlB. 

Wheat la 60 Ib>. to the bushel in all the 
Btates except Connecticut, where it is 56 lbs. 
Rye is 56 lbs. in nearly all the SUtes ; Com 
66 in nearly all. but 58 In New-Tork'; Oats 83 
lbs. ; Barley 48 lbs. ; Buckwheat 46 to 60, but 
mostly 48; Clover Seed mostly 60, but 64 in 
Ohio and New- Jersey; Timothy 44; Flax 
Seed 66; Potatoes 60 ; Beans mostly 60, but 
n in New York, and 66 in Ohio ; Blue-grass 
Seed 14 lbs. ; Hemp Seed 44 lbs. ; Dried 
Peaches IB to 88 ; Dried apples, 82 to 28. 

OHummption of Hay. 

The hay oonsumed by different animals does 
not vary greatly from three pounds daily for 
each hundred pounds of the animalai The 
following table is the result of various expe- 
riments, by dilferent persons, and will be 
Qseltal for fttrmers who wish to determine by 
calculation beforehand how their hay will 
hold out for the winter, 600 cubic feet of 
Timothy hay, in a ftall bay. being about one 
ton: 

POUHDA. 

Werldng horses. 8.08 

Working oxen. 2.40 

Bf ilch cows. CBouaslDgauirs.) 2.25 

MUohoows. (LinoolnIO 2.40 

Toung growing cattle, 3.0B 

Steers, 2.84 

Dry cows, 2.42 

Pigs, (estimated,) 8.00 

Sheep 3.00 

Elephant. 8.13 

To Meaaare Grain In the Granary, 

^Divide the cubic feet by 66. and multiply by 
I 46. and the result will be struck measure. 



To MeaMVO Corn in th« Cifb, 

Multiply the length, breadth, and height to- 
gether, hi feet, to obtain the coibic feet; mnl- 
tiply this product by 4, and strike off the right 
figure, and the result wiU be sheUed boshela. 
nearty. 

United States Bnahel and Gallon. 

The United States bushel adopted now by 
the State of N. York, is 3160.40 cubic faicbea. 

The gallon, 281 cubic inches. 

The dry measure gallon, or one-ei|^fh of 
the bushel, is 268.8 cubic inches. 



Measures of Lenglh. 

Gunter*s chiJn, used by surveyors. IsflB feel 
long, or 4 rods, and each link is 7.92 Indies. 

The French metre is a ten millionth part 
of the arc of the meridian, extending from 
the equator to the pole, and is 89.87079 Ing- 
lish hiches. or 8.28174 feet. The other French 
measures, founded upon this, increase or 
decrease regularly by ten. and are as conve- 
nient, therefore, for adding or subtracting as 
our dollars and cents. 



Measures of Weight. 

The French gramme is. 15.44 gn^ns, and 
the kilogramme, (1,000 grammes.) is 2 lbs. t 

OS. 6 drams. 

Weights of a Cubie Foot» 
Of various substances, ftrom which the bulk 
of a load of one ton may be easily ealculated; 

FOUNDg. 

Cast Iron 460 

Water, 62 

White Pine, seasoned, about 80 

White Oak, seasoned, about 62 

Loose earth, about 86 

Common soil, compact, about 124 

Clay, about 185 

Clay with stones, about 160 

Brick, about 126 



Balk of a Ton of IMflferent Subetanoee. 

28 cubic feet of sand. 18 cubic feet of earth, 
or 17 cubic feet of clay, make a ton. 18 oobio 
feet of grarel or earth, before digging; make 
27 cubic feet when dug; or the bulk is in- 
creased as three to two. 



Capacity of Soils for Water. 

The following substances are saturated 
when they contain, of their own weight : 

Sand, about 24 per cent, of water. 

Calcareous Sand.about 28 per cent, of water. 

Loamy soil. about 88 per cent, of water. 

Clay Loam. about 47 per cent, of water. > 

Peat. about 80 per cent, of water. 
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Telocity of Water in TUe Drains. 

An acre of land, in a wet time, contidns 
about 1.000 spare hogsheads of water. An 
underdrain will carry off from a strip of land 
about 2 rods wide, and one 60 rods long will 
drain an acre. The following table will show 
the sise of the tile required to drabi an acre 
in two days time, (the longest admiarible,) at 
different rates of descent ; or the size for any 
larger area: Velocity Hogsheads 

Diameter Rate of of current discharged 
of Bore. Bescrat. pr second. inSihrs. 
SlnrliBS. 1 foot in 100 221tieli88. 400 

:^)ruhes. 1 foot in 60 32 in> li^s. 560 

liLjiUes. Ifootin 20 oli^fhes. 900 

ain'Ues. 1 foot in 10 73 jncKes. 1290 
Sinckes. 1 foot in 100 27 3iiili48. 1170 
a inches. 1 foot in fiO 88 U^' Jies. 1640 
aiinies. Ifootin SO 67 Ludjes. 8100 

3 Iti . s es. 1 foot in 10 84 E r m 1 1 es. 8600 
41iLihes. 1 foot in 100 SSirnhes. 2600 
*mche% Ifootin 60 4&r.>:hea. 8500 
4lml,es. Ifootin 20 73 es. 5600 

4 Inches. 1 foot in 10 IOC »^.es. 7800 

A deduction of one-third to one-half must 
be made for the roughness of the tile or im- 
perfection hi laying. The drains must be of 
some length to give the water velocity, and 
these numbers do not. therefore, apply to 
▼ery short dridns. 



Gontenti of dstema. 

The following gives the contents of drcnlar 
eiatems, for each foot in depth : barbbl& 

5 feetdiameter 4.66 

6 feet diameter, 6.71 

7 feet diameter, 9.18 

8 feet diameter, 11.96 

9 feet diameter. 15.10 

10 feet diameter, 18.66 

Dlatances for Planting Trees, dee, 

»KT. 

Apples, Standard, 26 to 83 

Apples, dwarf, 6to 8 

Pears, standard, 20 

Pears, dwarf, 8 to 10 

Peaches, headed back 12 

Cherries, standard, 2U 

Cherries, dwarf, 8to 10 

Sums, standard, 15 

nms, dwarf, 8tolO 

Quinces, 6to 8 

Grapes, 10 to 12 

Gooseberries and Currants, 4 

Raspberries, 4 

Blackberries, 6to 8 

For the above distances, the following is 
the number of trees required for an acre : 

At 4 feet apart each way 2.720 

At 5 feet apart each way 1.742 

At 6 feet apart each way, 1,2(10 

At 8 feet apart each way, 680 

At 10 feet apai-t each way, 430 

At 12 feet apart each way, 825 

At 15 feet apart each way 200 

At 18 feet apart each way, 185 

At 20 feet apart each way, 110 

At 95 ffSeet apart each way, 70 

' At 80 feet apart each way 50 

At 38 feet apart each way, 40 




Force of Windmills. 

The force exerted by windmills will vary 
greatly with the velocity of the wind. The 
followhig table shows the pressure against 
a fixed surface ; from the velocity given In 
this table, the average velocity of the saito 
must be deducted, and the ronainder will 
show the real force exerted: 
Pressure 
in lbs. on 
square ft. Description. 

Hardly pereeptiblt. 
Just perceptible. 

Light breese. 
Oentle, pleasant wind. 
Pleasant, brisk wind. 
Very brisk. 
Strong, high wind. 

12.500 Storm or tempest 

l&OOO Great storm. 

82.000 Hurricane. 

50.000 Tornado, tearing up trees 
and sweeping off build- 
ings. 




60 
80 
100 



Quantity i^ Seed required for an Aeres. 

Wlient,. IM to 2 bushels. 

R;e,....H..... IKbushels. 

OuUii., 8 bushels. 

Uarlr?.,.,,^ 2 bushels. 

Pe»«.,.. ,....,. 2 toSbushela. 

White Bcmas, IH bushels. 

BucVwIjeat, K bushel 

C«Hn, brnndcuBt for fodder,. 4 bushels. 
C*im.iQ adi \i for fodder, ... 8 to 3 bushels. 

Com, In hilK. 4 to 8 quarts. 

Bmom Com. HbuftheL 

PotatD^s,,. 10 to 15 bushels. 

Bt^H». , , 8 pounds. 

Ciin otn 2 pounds. 

ReUji Rut^ y pound. 

MitlH... S bushel 

CloviT, WhUv {quarts. 

Clov^r^ Red,. ..« 8 quarts. 

TlmnHhj 6 quarts. 

OrchHiil <Jra3s, 2 bushels. 

Rtfl Torv... lto2pecks. 

Ktiiturky ti\uQ Grass, 2 bushels. 

MUiNii LttWD Grass, lto2bushels. 

TobAfco...,.., 2 ounces. 



Quality or DilTerent Kinds of Wood. 

The celebrated experiments of Marcus 
Bull of Philadelphia, many years ago, gave 
the following results, showing the amount 
required to throw out a given quantity of 
beat: 

Hickory, 4 cords. 

White Oak 4^ cords. 



Hard Maple, 6?f cords. 

boft Maple,. "* " 

Pitch Mnc 



boft Map] 
Pitch Mn... 

White Pine, v i-vwrvm, - 1 v 

Anthracite Coal, 4tons. (l 



. 71-5cord8. A 

. 91-7oords. i^ 

. 91.6co»ds. TV 

Atons. (J 
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Gestation «f Animals. 





l| 


III 


i 
III 




Kfyftt OF Aw"'*'!', 


?£5S* 


p'Jsa. 


irenoa. 


Mare 


4 Team 

6 yean. 
8 yean. 
8 yean. 
2 yean. 
2 yean. 

1 year, 
year. 

2 years. 
2 years. 
4 years, 
{years. 


TBABS. 
10 to 12 
12tol6 

6 

I 

6 
6 

10 to IS 
12 to IS 


*'20to86* 

"abtoio- 

*«toM 
" 6* to id* 
•«to46* 


240 

146 

100 

UO 

tdS 

281 
05 

48 

10 

16 


288 
154 
115 
156 
880 

•8 

50 
9B 

8 

I 


""ffi 


aaSiii,:::::..::::::::::::.:. 
gS::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 


821 


S^:::::::::::::::::::::::::: 


161 
143 


He-oSJL' 


168 


fihe-ABB/ 


891 


He-Ais. W 








886 




jyeani 
2 years. 
1 year. 

6 months. 


"Sto 9* 
8to 9 
6to • 
9 to 10 

6to 6 
**8to *6* 




68 


Sm,. . 






Bhe^Cat, 


06 


He-CatT. ! 


•jto'e* 

12 to 16 




Soe-Rabbt,: 


15 


Bu?k.EibbTt, :::.:::.:... ::.: 




*j*«y« 


8 


Snck 




s 


Goose!***"***** ' **•*"•* *• 








88 


MMon 








20 


' 











Qnantlty oT Garden Seed* to Plant. 

Asparagus— One ounce produces one thou> 
sand plants ; requires a seed bed of about 12 
feet 

AsparasuB Roots— One thooMOid plants bed 
4 feet wide and 225 feet long. 

Beans— One quart plants fh>m one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty feet of row, or one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred hlUs. 

Beets— One ounce plants one hundred and 
fifty feet of row. 

Broccoli— One ounce idyes 8,500 or 8,000 
plants; requiring 40 square feet of ground. 

Brussels Sprouts— Same as Broccoli 

Cabbage— Early sorts, the same as Broc- 
coli ; the later require 60 feet of ground. 

Caulifiower— The same as late Cabbage. 

Carrot— Three or four pounds to the acre; 
one ounce to 150 feet of row. 

Celery— One ounce gives 7.000 or 8,000 
plants; requiring 80 feet of ground. 

Cucumber— One ounce for 150 hills. 

Cress— One ounce sows bed 16 feet square. 

Egg Plant— One ounce gives 2.000 plants. 

Endive— One ounce i^ves 8,500 plants ; re- 
quiring 80 feet of ground. 
J. Kale— Same as BroccolL 
, \ Leek— One ounce gives SiOOO plants; reqnir- 
/^ hig 60 feet of ground. 
(J Lettao6--Ona ooaoe givefl T.000 planta ; re- 



quiring seed bed of 6ne hundred and twenty 
feet. 

Melon— One ounce for one hundred and 
twenty hills. 

Nasturtions— One ounce sows twenty-five 
feet of row. 

Onion— Four or five pounds to the acre; 
one ounce of seed sows two hundred feet of 
row. 

Okra— One ounce sows two hundred feet 
of row. 

Par8ley--0ne ounee sows two hnnfted feci 
of row. 

Parsnip— One ounce sows two hundred and 
fifty feet of row. 

Peppers— One ounce gives 2.500 plants. 

Peas— One quart of smaller sorts sows <ni« 
hundred and twenty feet of row; of larger, 
two hundred feet of row. 

Radish— One ounce to one hundred feet. 

Salsify— One ounce to one hundred Mid 
fifty feet of row. 

Sphiage— One ounce to two hundred feet 
of row. 

Squash— One ounce to 75 hills. 

Tomato— One ounce gives 2,500 plants ; re> 
quiring seed bed of 80 feet. 

Turnip— One and a half pounds to the acre ; oj^ 
one ounce to 2,000 feet. Jf^ 

Watermelon^One ounee to 50 hllla. (J 
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THE r>AIRY. 



Om CkecM Makln*. 

Mra. 8, JoBivBoir, of Schiqrler Falli, N. T., 
In a letter to the Covhtbt eiirTLiniAir, mts : 

After twentr>flye yean* experience In the 
bwBtteas of (he d«tnr. we harfaiK always kept 
from twenty to twenty-five cows, I think I 
can i^ve a very good receipt fw new begin- 
ners. 

For ten pails of milk, as soon as milked, 
while warm, put in the rennet, according to 
the strength, enoogh to set it. If it does not 
set it hi fifteen minutes, add a little more. 
Whoi the cord has set, take a long wooden 
knife and cut through the curd, botii ways, 
carefully. Let it stand about five minutes, 
then stir with the hand carefhUy. Place the 
stndnw over the tub, and dip off the whey. 
New dip in pans, and set in a cool place ovor 
Bight. 

In the morning run up your curd in the 
same way, and after cut^g, put in last 
Bight*s curd after dridning, and squeese very 
eareftdly with the hand. Dip off one pail of 
whey, and heat scalding hot ; if not scalded 
alike, heat more and stir conthinally. Then 
place a ladder over another tub with a strain- 
er and basket, and dip the curd and whey 
into the strainer. Do not let it settle toge- 
ther. Then remove it back to the tub, and 
mix one pint of best salt. If sage is wished, 
three tablespoonftils is a plenty if dried and 
rifled. Then put in ttie hoop, and it is ready 
for the press. Turn in four or five hours, 
and let it remain until the next morning; 
then grease with lard. If the cheese is large, 
bandage when spread enough. Keep the 
cheese room dark days, and raise the win- 
dow nights. 

Butter Makinc, 

Oar Mend Hirim Mills, of Lewis county, 
who has frequently taken Butter prises at 
our State Fairs, gives the foBowing as his 
method, in the Transactions Ibr 1868 : 

Ifilk set in tin pans on rack or slat shelves 
(temperature of room 70 deg.,) and allowed 
to stand until it Is sour, and sometimes untH 
it thickens, but never should be allowed to 
stand until it turns spotted, as that injures 
ttte flavor of the butter. Oream taken from 
the milk and kept in tin cream-pall until 
enough is obtained for a churning ; use crank 
chum, propelled by hand: chum ft^m forty 
to fifty ponn^ at a time. After the butter 
IMS come, draw off the buttermilk and wash 
with cold water in the chum, unless the but- 
i ter comes very hard, when the washing is 
omitted. Butter taken from the chum and 



worked thoroughly by hand until it is f^eed 
from the milk ; then apply one ounce Ashton 
salt to one pound of butter, which diould be 
well worked in. to prevent the batter from 
being streaked ; it Is then allowed to stand 
twenty four hours, after which it Is worked 
idth a butter-worker, being careful not to In- 
jure the grain. No other substance is used 
to preserve the butter. Have generally used 
this kind of salt in midcing butter; usually 
pack in eighty-pound tubs, and as soon as 
one is filled cover with a thin cloth and then 
a quantity of salt to exclude the air. Tubs 
are prepared by soaking in brine. 

To which may be added, that there Is no 
doubt that every vessel used In the manufac- 
ture of the butter, is kept in a state of per* 
feet sweetness and cleanliness, and that no 
bad odors approach the dairy. 



Rales for Cbeeee Makln*. 

A correspondent of the Courtrt Gbrtlb- 
MAN gives the following two rulea which 
may be useftd to young cheese manufactu- 
rers: 

1st. To ASOmiTAnr bow uvea OHini tov 
otJOBT TO Gar raoM toue Mile.— Multiply 
the number of pounds of milk by eleven- 
point off two figures for decimals, and the 
product is pounds and dedmals ol a pound 
of cheese fresh from the preak 

ExAMPLB.-- Given, 495 pounds milk— how 
many pounds of cheese ought It to get ? 4M 
by 11. equal to 64.46 pounds, or 64 46-100 
pounds. 

This rule applies to the summer. In Octo- 
ber you may safely make your cheese a little 
heavio* from the same milk, or perhaps tha 
October milk has a littie more cheese in it 
The rule is founded on experience. Of 
course this Kteeti cheese must lose a great 
deal in curing, since both the butter and ca* 
sein coBstituto but about eight per cent, of 
milk. 

Sd. Fob ABcratTAnmro thb QnANnrr or 
Salt for Ghkbsb.— Multiply the number of 
pounds of milk by three — point off three 
places for decimals. Your answer is In 
pounds and decimals of a pound. 

ExAMPLB.— How much salt for the curd of 
496 lbs. of mnk ? 496 by S, equal to 1.388. or 
one pound and 885-1000 of a pound. Now re- 
duce this decimal to ounces, by multiplying 
by sixteen— point off three decimals as be- 
fore. Your answer is, S85 by 16, equal to 6 
16(^-1000 ounces, or 
quantity of salt required 
^ pounds ndlk. 



1 lb. 6 1-16 OS., is ttie A 
aired for the cheese of ^ 
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Baiter Dairies of Chenanico and Dela- 
ware Countlee. 

Chenango and Delaware ar« among the 
beat butter producing counties In this State; 
and the ft>Uo«ing letters, fkon two of the best 
batter-makers in those counties, diowing 
hew they maaage their batter dairies, cannot 
lUl to be read idth interest and proAt :— 

L Fbom Johh Shattuck, or Chshakoc. 

1. lo the first place you ssk in regard to 
churning. We use dog power, having the 
temperature in warm weather about 56 deg. 
Falirenheit, which gives the butter a good 
•olid consistency. 

2. When the butter comes, it Is removed 
and washed with cold ice-water until the but- 
termillc is all removed. 

3. It is then salted— about one ounce of salt 
to a pound of butter, worked in thoroughly— 
and set in a cool place for twenty-four hours, 
when it is worked just sufficient to remove 
all the buttermilk. 

4. It is then packed In the firkin, and cov- 
ered tight, so as to exclude the air. 

5. When the firkin is filled, then you put a 
doth over the butter, put on a good covering 
of salt, and then pour on water, which makes 
a brine. We keep it thus covered until it 
goes to market, (it being the only way we 
could ever keep a dairy perfectly sweet 
through the season.) 

These rules, strictly observed, I will war- 
rant never to taU, if the butter is properly 
made. 

We use good white oak flridns. Manner 
of preparing them before putting in the but- 
ter— fill them with cold water, to soak three 
or four days; a handftil of salt thrown in will 
make them all the better. When we get ready 
to -put the butter in the firkin, we nib the In- 
side all over thoroughly with salt, whidi 
forms a brine between the firkin and butter. 

All the salt used about butter. In any form, 
dionld be good dairy salt, as there is more or 
less lime in other salt, which renders it unfit 
for batter. 

Good soft water is also essential, as hard 
limy water is very objectionable. 

IL FaoM 8. L. Wattlbs, or Dslawaks. 

1. The cows are milked regularly at the 
same hour morning and evening. The milk 
is not allowed to stand long in the milk-pails 
after milking, but is immediately carried to 
the milk-rooms and strained into tin pans. 
Only about three quarts are put in a pan. so 
that the milk may never stand more than two 
inches deep, often less in very hot weather. 

8. The milk-room is above ground, and In 

the summer time kept as cool as possible and 

\ weU aired. ThemUk is left to stand in the 

pans fh>m thh^ to thhrty-slx hours— never 




more than thirty-riz, and then the cream is 
taken oft 

8. The cream is put in large tin palls with 
covers, and if the weather Is warm the cream 
pails are set in the cellar to cool the cream. 

4. The intention is. always to ddm the 
milk before it gets much soar. Cream rises 
in pans set as above stated very quidily, and 
the sooner it is taken off i^fler it has risen the 
better, both for the quality and quantity of 
the butter made from i t. Cream will aU rise, 
if the milk is very shallow in the pMis, ev^ 
in the hottest weather. And if It is taken off 
soon enough it will all be saved— while if the 
milk stands deep in the pans It will soar be- 
fore much of the cream rises, or if allowed 
to stand too long before skimming, the oteMS 
is wasted and injured in quality. 

6. Our women have a way of taking off the 
cream without the use of the skimmer. They 
use a knife only. Thty ran the knife around 
the milk in the pan to separate the cream 
from the sides of the pan. Then they set the 
bottom of the milk-pan at the edge, on the 
rim of the cream pan. then with the left 
hand elevate one side of the milk-pan so that 
the cream with the help of the knife in the 
right hand will run off into the cream pan. 
After a UtUe practice it is done very qi^ckly 
and saves both time and cream. 

6. The churning is performed every day. 
The cream taken off one day is chomed the 
next morning. The common crank diura Is 
osed. and is worked by dog power. This 
crank cham is nsed because it is easiest al> 
tached to, and worked by dog power, and be- 
cause it is more convenient to wash the but* 
ter in than the barrel or dash chum. The 
chumhng is done very slowly, requiring from 
two to three hours. The cream having been 
in the cellar all night, is always cool enoui^ 
to commence the churning, but if the wea- 
ther is very hot, and the temperature of the 
cream is likely to get too liigh while churn- 
ing, cold water is put hnto the chum to keep 
it down— as very good butter cannot be made 
when the cream is warmer than 65 deg. when 
the butter is coming. 

7. After the butter has come, the butter- 
milk is immediately drawn off through a hole 
in the end of the chum, and then about a 
half a pail of cold water is tlxrown into the 
churn on the butter. The crank of the chum 
is then turned around a few times and the 
water drawn oflL After that a whole pail of 
water or more is thrown on the butter in the 
churn, and the crank again turned quickly a 
few timei, and the water again drawn ofl^ 
bringing with it every particle of buttermilk. 
The chum dasher Is then taken out, and the 
remaining water is pressed out of the butter > 
with a ladle. 
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8. The butter \a then taken from the churn 
and put hi ttie butter bowl and weighed, and 
It is then salted with on« ounce of Asliton 
salt to a pound of butter. The salt is well 
worked through the butter with a ladle, and 
the butter Is set in the cellar and stands 
about twenty-four hours for the salt to dls- 
■olre, wbea it is ag$in carefully worked, and 
the brine pressed out, and then immediately 
padced in th« firkin. 

^ The firkins are prepared for use by fill- 
ing them with water, and letting them soak 
eight or ten days. They are then scalded 
with hot water and rinsed, and after that the 
Inside of the firkfai is rubbed with a lump of 
uiU and it is ready for use, and filled with 
butter wltUn an inch of the top. A cloth is 




then put on the butter and covered with salt 
half an inch deep, and then some brine pour- 
ed on. The firkin is then covered up witti a 
flat rtone. Nothing more is done to them or 
the butter, except an occasional renewal of 
the brme when it dries away. 

Dairies made in tiiis way hare frequently 
been kept at home, in the cellar, as late as 
March of the following season, before they 
were sold, and have stood all the tests of 
time and different markets and climates. 

We pack our butter for family use through 
the following winter and spring, eariy in the 
fall, while the grass is good. It often lasts 
until the next June, and is ^ways preferred 
to fresh butter made on hay in the winter, or 
on hay and grass together. In the spring. 



THE APIARY. 



Mtaamwtmtmt of Beau 

One ef the most successftd managers of 
bees in Western New- York, on a moderate 
scale, and on the old system, is CnuTn 
Cob, of Cayuga county. He has at present 
about a hundred and fifty hives, and de- 
rives an annual revenue from the sale of 
the honey, greater than most farmers raise 
from a hundred acres of good land. He has 
been in the business many years, and has 
derived most of his knowledge of bees and 
their management ftt>m his own close obser- 
vation and experience. He has an additional 
^vantage— in not finding any particular in- 
convenience in being stung a doien times or 
more in a day, riiouid he chance to become 
mixed up with a pugnacious swarm. A brief 
notice of his management may be interest- 
ing and useftd to the inexperienced. 

He adopts a simple box-hive, with a door 
and pane of glass on one side, and vacancies 
for glass boxes above. 

Artificial as well as natural swarming Is 
extendvely employed. The present being an 
nnfavor^le year, the increase lias been only 
about a dosen of each. 

He has employed the mova1)le combs on a 
plan of his own, but has not adopted it ex- 
tendveiy, the crooked combs rendering it in- 
convenient. 

Guide combs being always plaeed in bis 
Uves before the swarm is introduced, so that 
the combs may be made edgewise against the 
pane, he Is enabled to inspect the operations 
to some extent at any time. 

This arrangement also enables him to se- 
cure young <ineens for artificial swarming, 
their cells being usually on the outer edges, 
k A puff of smoke sends the bees off of these, 
when a long-bladed knife, reached up in the 



riightly raised hive from below, cute them 
off, and they drop and are secured. In a few 
days, if taken at pipfaig Ume, they come out 
the perfect queen. 

^^^^^^ The hiving of natural swarms Is 
|Bl| easily done. A hiving<.box, con- 
^k* sisting simply of any box holding 
nearly a half bushel, with one side 
open. Is attached to a pole, as 
shown in Fig. 1. When the swarm 
comes out, the operator takes tlili 
box by its handle, the box b^ng 
held over his head, and walks 
slowly in the midst of the flying 
swarm. They often alight upon it, 
and enter its open side. As soon as 
they begin dohig so. It is placed in s 
fixed position against a fence or 
tree, or a crowbar hole Is made by 
an attendant, into which the handle 
Is inserted. When the l>ees have 
all settled. It Is carried to the hive, 
which is standing in Its proper 
place among the rest, and under which a 
temporary shelf has been placed, as shown 



Fig. 1. 
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Fig. 2. 
In fig. 1, and the bees are emptied t . _ 
Jar upon this shelf. They immediately find M 
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their way Into the hire. It it best to empty 
out two or three socceaeive portions at a 
time; and if they do not at once find the en- 
trance, a quill sweeps a pint or two within, 
when their call is sure to attract the rest. 

This shelf is made so as to raise the firont 
of the liive about an inch or hich and a half 
Ufh in fk-ont, and to keep the other sides 
dosed; it consists simply of a board about 
twice as large as the bottom of the hive, with 



I1g,8. 

a board, cot as shown in Fig. 8, naQed to 
each side. When Uie bees have all entered, 
it Is withdrawn. The whole process is usu- 
ally completed in a few minutes. 

When the swarm does not alight In the 
hlving-box, but on some adjacent tree, the 
box is held up against the spot, as soon aa 
they begfai to duster, when they leave the 
tree and pass into the box; or if they do not, 
a few Jars with the side of the box induces 
them to loosen their hold and ento- it. The 
operation is eadly performed, and only a 
minute or two is occupied in their cluster- 
ing. 

One or two boxes, with long poles for 
huidles, are provided for such swarms as 
settle too high up for ordinary reach. 

The loss of a newly hived swarm, occa- 
sioned by their leaving the hive, which oc- 
casionally occurs to the owners of bees, has 
been prevented in this apiary, so that a sin- 
gle loss of the kind has not occurred in 
twenty years. It consists in simply placing 
the hive flat on the bottom board for a few 
days, instead of ndslng it at the eomera the 
thh*d of an inch, as is always practiced with 
established swarms. 

Four honey boxes are usually placed in 
each hive. In a dxamber, entered by a door, 
in the upper part 

These boxes are In the form of a cube, 
measuring about six or six and a half inches 
on each tdde. The top and bottom are made 
of half inch boards; the four sides of glass^ 




Fig.i. 

The edges of the boards are merely rabbeted 
to receive the panes, and they are held toge- 
ther by strips of tin on the comers, shielding 
^ the edges of the glass, and holding eveiy 
part in ito place. (Fig. 4.) The strips of tin 



are half an Indi wide and seven and a half 
long ; tiiey are folded longitadinally so that 
the two parts, each a quarter of an faich wide, 
stand at right angles, and thus form a comer 
edge of the box. and receive the edges of two 
panes. They are fastened to the top and 
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Fig.& 

bottom board, as shown in Fig. 6, the tin 
having a short slit in eaeh end, so that one 
part overlaps the other, and a ringle tack se- 
cures both to the wood. These boxes are 
quickly made, exhibit the honey handsome- 
ly for market, and are manufactured for 18 
cents each. They will hold six or eight 
pounds of honey in comb. As soon as they 
are filled, which may be determined in a mo- 
ment by inspection, titey are taken oat 
and replaced by empty ones, to be filled fai 
turn. 

Three holes, each an inch in diameter, in 
the bottom board, are bored smoothly with 
a bit, so as to coincide with three holes in 
the top board of the hive; and when they 
are removed, two strips of tin are pushed in 
und«r the box, one to shut the bees down 
into the hive, and the other to secure sndk 
as are in the honey box. 

One strip Is taken away with the box, and 
the other left on the hive. 

The bees are easily driven out, by placing 
the box on another box of wood of the same 
rise, and open only <» the top, of which the 
honey box forms the tight cover. A slight 
and frequent jarring motion on the knee 
Arives all the bees down into the daric box, 
where they soon duster, and they may be 
emptied back on the shelf of the hive from 
which they were taken, or of any other hive 
not sufficlentiy supplied with bees. The 
middle of the day is selected to remove ho- 
ney boxes, being then least occupied by 
bees, and especially by drones, which are the 
most difficult to drive out 

Guide combs are placed so that the eomba 
may be made with the edge to the eye, and 
a narrow stick of comb Is also placed so as to 
extend down through the middle hole. 

The honey being secured as soon as the 
boxes are AiIL and while the comb Is yet per- 
feclly white, commands the highest price, and 
has sold in th« New-Tork market at 80 cents > 
a pound at wholesale. 
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Fu'blishercf* Advertisement. 



Tan IiLrvnuTBS AnuAL HMieram or Rural Awwaim htm now been m hmg beftra 
the public that few words are neceisary wHh reference to its deiriira and scope. While 
the contenls of Its sacceseive nvmbers are. in some degree, eontlniioiiB in their charac- 
ter, each forms a separate worlc bjr ttseif. It is issued in adraace of the cmnmeneement 
of each year, and ftvnishes, togetlier with the nsaal Calendar Paeea of an Ahaaaac, a 
lerfes of chapters upon soliiects of Rural interest— largely embellished with EagraThkgs; 
eminently plain and praotical in their nature, and serrinii to ilhmtrate in a concise and 
attractiye way the advances we are making in Agricnltare and H<Nrticaltnra— in^ding; 
also, the Uooseheid Economy of the Fimner— from year to year. 

Amonn the articles of leaiiing importance in the number of the Armvai. RsaMna for 
186S, wQl be fo«nd one upon EbtomcmjOOT, by Dr. AfiA Firca* whidi giyes more practical 
InformatiOTi apon the Insects in which the Fanner is now especially interested, than any 
other essay we have ever seen of similar length. The article on Hovsr Buildiso includes 
an lUostrated Glossary of Architectural Terms, prepared by Bfr. TaoiiAa expressiy for 
the AmiUAL RaoiSTicK. The remainlna contents of the present number, iaclade an 
unusual variety, both of Agricultural and HorticaHnral matter, as weB as in the pages 
devoted to the Dairy, and to Rural and Domestic Economy. 

Among articles in previous numbers of the AimirAL Rkoutkr, fur which there is now 
f^auent inqahr* we may refer to the following >- 



Bmcmi for Country Dwellings, Farm 
Houses, and Working Men*s Cottages, 
in the Nos. for 185S. 185S, lg», 1858. 1830^ 
1800 and 1801. 

Barms ahd Farm Bvilduob, in Now for 
1808. 

BiLLOOH Framrs, in No. for If^ 

6RA88R8 AMD TrORTABLB PBTSIOLOOT, in 

No. for lOOai 
PvTriHO UP lAonrniBQ Rodh, in No. for 

186i. 
Poultry and their Dise as es in No. for 

1801. 



Wrbds and their Destruction, in No. for 

1801. 
Orxamsittal Flartiso, in No. for 1800L 
Tbwaaa^ InvaluaMe Essay upon Farm 

Makagrmkht. in No. for 1699. 
Undbr Draining, in No. for 1839. 

A COMPLBTR COUKTKT RRftlPRRCR, in NO. 

for 18S9. 
RusTio Sratb and Structures, in No. for 

1897. 
DocTORnio Sick Animals, in No. for 1807. 
Drscriptions or Srlrct Fruits, of all 

kinds, in No. for 1856L 

Either of the previous Numbers may at any time be had separately, by mail, post 
paid, upon inclosing 86 cents in a letter to the Publishers, Lutrrr Tuokrr Sk Son, 
Albaht. N. T. The nine Numbers, from 18M to 1808. inclusive, are also published upon 
heavier and liner paper, in three volumes, with new Index and Title Page for each, (the 
Calendar Pages and Advertisements omitted,) of which a notice wiU be found on a suc- 
ceeding page. The price of these three vohmies is 03, (by maH, post paid.) or 01 each, 
sold separately. Complete sets of the Annual Rboistrr in dieap form, as originally 
puMlshed— Nine Numbers in all, paper covers— will be sent to any address for 01.75 poet 
paid. 
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RURj^L ^FF^IRS. 



A Nsw BDtTioif of the Nine Numbers of the Ahnual Rroistbk from 1853 to 1863, Inclusfre, 
Is now ready, under the simple and comprehensive title of Rural Affialra. In this edition 
thA Calendar and Advertising Pages of each year are omitted, and laricer, finer and iieavier 
paper employed— the whole comprised in Three Handsome and Uniform Volwues of over 
300 pages each, well boand in Muslin, price i1 ench, sold separately or t4)icether, as may be 
desired, and sent postage pre-paid at this price to any part of the Union. They coutaio 

OVER THIRTEEN HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS, 

And we snbjoin a brief Abstract of their Oontenta to show the scope embraced, althongh 
but a very incomplete idea can be conveyed of their variety and extent within ttie limited 
space here at command— including In their range, as will be seen, both Agriculture and Hor- 
ticnltare^-Country Ilonses and Vami Buildings— Domestic Animals and Farm Implements- 
whatever, in fact> may be embraced under the above Title :— 

VOLXJ3XE ONE. 

ITo-ur Uu-ndrecl and IToi^ty Illustratione. 



(}oniitry DwelHnsrs.— Fiftren DnuoNa, ac- 
coropHiiied with Plans, in many instances 
of several floors— also estimates of Oost— 
together with General Rules for RulMing, 
and Remarics on the Art of Planning a 
House. 

Laylnc Out Ground*.— Four AaTicxRAon 
Laying nut Fanns— two on Grounds around 
Houses and Flower Gardens— eight on 
MoDfcs or Planting and the Trees and 
Shrubs to be employed. 

What Fruits to Choom.— Sixtt-ohbVari 
KTIU8 of Apples; Firrv-rouK of Pkams; 
TwssTY-BioHT of Peaches; Tkn of Necta- 
rines and Apricots ; THiRTV-ForH of Plums ; 
TwsNTT-EiOHT of Cherries; TninTEBN of 
Btrawberrics, and a Doeen of Native and 
Foreign Grapes, are niescRiBRD—wlth Ap 
proved Lirtts at greater lengtli, and Select 
Assortments recommended. 

DomeMtlc Aaimala — Improvrd Brrkm 
illustrated by Portraits. A valuable arti- 
cle on DocUirlng 8lck Animals, with Sim- 
ple Rules and Keniedies. etnbrnciug the 
most common Diseases of Horses. Cattle, 
Sheep and Swine. 

Frnlt Culture.— TwKNTY-Two Articlbs— 
Treatment of Orchards. Large and Small 
Fruits, with a large number of brief Notes, 
^ presenting many valuable Hints and Sug- 
gestions. 



Farm Dulldlnfls.—Bams. Carriage Houses, 
Stables, the Pigitery. Smoke Honse, Poul- 
try House— Biode of Cistern Building, of 
Erecthig Ligiit4iing Rods. Ac. 

Farm Implements — Twkhtt-thrrb Arti- 
CLKiK. amnly illustrated, embracing nearly 
all the principal Implements in which the 
Farmer is concerned— also the Wind Mill, 
Steam Knglne, Ac 

Butter and Cheese Maklnc— The best 
modes Slid means treated at considerable 
length, accompanied by Designs (or Dairy 
Houses. 

Rural Bconomr. — Many Articles and 
Notes, the fruits of the Author's Ions expe- 
rience and observation, on Farm MHnage- 
ment Rotation, Packing Trees and Plants, 
Satisfactory Farming. Ac, Ac. 

R iiatic! Neats aud Structures.— Illustrated 
Designs for Summer Houses, Flower Stands, 
Kork Work, and other similar Rural Orna- 
ments. 

School Ho«aes.— A Ohapt-er embracing se- 
veral neat and t-asteful Designs. 

Weights and IVfeaan res.— Tables for Re- 
ference, including Length, Distances, Spe- 
ciflc Gravities. Ac. 

Domestic Economy.— Numerous valuable 
and well tested Recipes for Household 




r 



30\>nr HCnnclred aixd. Fifty Ulustratioxis. 




A Complete Conntry ReflMence.— The 

DwelliDft, Ornamental Grounds, Orchard. 
Gardens, Out-Houses, described and Illus- 
trated— concluding with an article on the 
Apiast, embracing the Manaicement of 
Bees, by M. Qdimdy. 

GOUntrV HOOMS.— TWRNTT-SKVBN DBdGXS, 

includmg some of great merit for Working- 
men's €k>ttage{«. and an illustrated Chapter 
on Ventilation. 

Fruits and Fruit Culture. —Farther Notes 
and Lists— a full Atticle on Pear Culture— 
Uardy Fruits at ttie West— Apples and 
Apple Orchards— Grafting and (rrafting 
Knives, with upwards of Fifty Illustrations. 

Flower and Kltcheu Garden.— Annual 
Flowers— Vegetable Management— theVin- 
ery and Green-House— the Verbena— also, 
a full Article on Hedging Hnd Hkdgks, 
with Directions for their Cultivation. 

Farm Buildings.— Eight Dksigns of Itams 
and Stables; i^tallsfor Morses and Cattle- 
Cattle and Sheep Racks— al^ a full Chap- 
ter on Ibon for Furniture and Rural Struc- 
tures. 

Farm Manaaement.~Mr. Thcmi A8* I^e 
lilssay. with new Hlustratlons— also, a Chap- 
ter on Cndbr-Dmainimo, pronounced by 
all, the most concise and complete of its 
kind that has yet appeared. 



Farm Fences and Gates.— Chkip Pihcis 

— a-fuU Article on Wire Fences— Modes of 
Construction— Hurdles— useful Hints about 
GAT8.S, with Fifteen Ijkigravings on the lat- 
ter subject alone. 

Domeatle Animala.— Feeding— Steaming 
Food— Veterinary Receipts— Wintering and 
Stabling-Wool Table, Ac. Ac. 

Nursery Lists.- A Descrintlve and Illus- 
trated List of tAe Principiil Nurserien in the 
United 8tiites— Supplement to the above— 
IVincipal Nurseries in Europe. 

Ornameutal Planting.— HeautifyingConn- 
try II (lusef— Modes of Grouping— Lawns, 
Walks and Kustic Objects — mth Ninb 
Plans of Grounds and nearly Forty i!:n- 
gravkiiw. 

Implements of THIaice. — ^Tillage — the 
Gang Plow— Improvements in Plows and 
Hairows -Plowing and hubsoiling- Ditch- 

» ing Plows— Inipleuients for Surface Tillage. 

OthtT \i'vv lini'I ! I il,% — Fjirm 
Ui.ik^if,.3i^-A J1..1- I v.-. Hat K..rl;- 
Mjll-?itji]k i'uu-.r- l-'Mr.,i., iiltiEtr^PaJut- 
iu^ Twia—viitU umtjf.'iuni!^ li]iLt4!i. 

Riirnl anil Iffi^iiiCNiU' |Ci^Mi4ii>t|,,^Rnint 

i'l i,].^ J J I Mb.r -.wv] luiil ;^Lni];iij:ii:n]eiil — Pwl^ry 
|M'.-n..ni.ii - NuSi'.'i f^,^ kltifAut'OA—tltirh iWe- 
1 , H 1 ^- n *- ;i 1 1 i r . k' .-^1-*- J W tieyt—FacLiiijf Treed 
fur I'ruu^LiuituLiijiiT Ac. 



voil.tjm:e thk^ee. 

your Hunclrecl and inoirty Illustrations. 



Worktnc Men's Cottaces.-Fix Dkbions 
and Seventeen Kng ravings— the Cottages 
costing from $>2a0 up to $mi. 

Grounds and Green-IIonses.- The Ar- 
rangement of small and large Gardens-- 
Structures for Green-House Plants, includ- 
ing the Cold Pit, Ward Cases. Ac. 

Farm Bulidln«8.— General Considerations 
involved In their Construction— roDR Dk- 
BI6M8 for Bams— Thirty Engravings. 

Ar<^ltectnre. — Complete Directions for 
One, Two or Three Story Buiidings, on the 
Balloon Frame System— ^ Engravings- 
Directions as to Carpenter and Masoirs 
Specifications, and a Glossary of Architec- 
tural Terms— 48 Engravings. 

Farm Husbandry.— How to render Farm- 
ing Profitable, is treated in one or more 
Chapt^rrs, and a very gr^at variety of Hints 
and Suggestions are given in Practical 
Matters and (General Rural FkM>aomy. 

Weeds and Grasses.— The chief varieties 
of Annual and Perennial Weeds, and of 
Useful Grasses, are described very fully, 
the former accompanied with 31 Engrav- 
ings, and the latter with 13. 

Pracitleal Bntomolocy.— Doctor FrrcH's 

Chapter on Insect« Injurious to Fruit 

Trees, Grain Crops and Gardens, with 34 

Engravings, and full Definitions and De- 

^ scrlptiona. 



Fruits and Fruit Culture.— The Newer 
Plums— Strawberries— Dwarf Pears— Man- 
agement of the Griuie— Summer Pears — 
Trahiing Pyi-amlds— Dwarf and other Ap- 

g*es— Cherries and Gooseberries— A Cheap 
rapery, Ac, Ac— more than 50 Engrav- 
ings. 

Flowers.- PruElng and Training Roses- 
Notes on New and Desirabie Flowering 
Plant-s— 2U Engravings. 

Vecetable Physiolocv.- Tracing Growth 
of the Plant fi-om the Kmbryo throughout— 
the Principles of Grafting and Budding, 
Ac— 61 Engravings. 

Domestic Animals. — A large variety of 
Hhits as to Breeds and Management— Thb 
Apiary ; diflferent Hives, and the Mode of 
Caring Properly for Bees. 

The Dairy.— A full Chapter on Butter and 
Cheese Making, and Management of Cows, 
with numerous Hints. 

The Poultry Yard.— A Complete Chap- 
ter, by C. N. Bkmknt, with B3 Engravings 
of Fowls, Poultry Houses. Ac. 

Also— Fif.TRRs and Filtrrino Cisterns. 5 
Engravings Lightning Rons. 13— UstKruL 
Tablks, of Weiglits and Measures, Ac— 
Maplr Sugar Making. To these and many 
other subjects more or less space is de- 
voted. 
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CTJLTIYATOR ALMANAC, 



FOR 1868. 



tf TILOaOlltCJLL dAIidXArMJC* IH B^'JLL OR <7U1CK TIM IL 



jfiCLrpsES K-oit XHis y:kab ise3. 



T&« wtn be f<fljn- Kdl^in tfala Fem^, « (cUows: 

I. A »>artliU Et'Ji|**e uf rt* Sint, Mny 17. lavUitM In the TnlJed 8»j*ca, *K:ept In 0*11. 

li. A khr44] JklJtwertf U*« Miton, J«i*p I, in Hk- rti-miiif;. Vwlitlv 3ii i*ari of Uju CTnlted 

III. All ^irifm^Ar llfHipftL' i»f tliitf Hr^tiu St^ir Kiuhv*- kC tiLVtM.J»]^,' Jct ^.tuerirjiL. 
tV. A pur rial I'k^l^ifKi (tf Uk M^wsn iii U^c oKfTitlii^ nf NfjveuiOt^r ^ l%k« lt4?. ViaOtls 
^eaxxtiSif t^r^rpne^uut tJiu Lulled z^Ud^^: 
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Cfcr^aolofirical Cycles* 



Dominical Letter. D', Golden Nutn4>er. 2; Jewish T^inar Cycle. K; E^actU; Solar Gbrde, 
84; Boman lacKciion, «; DjwnMaA Period. 192; JiUiau Period, «.57C 

nianitMV audi Evenlnflr Star** 

Veofw win t»e erenlnn St*r until September 28. tlien Momlof Star the re* of the y«ar. 

Mara will be Kven1n«t St*r ontW October 2, then Morninir Star the rest of the year. Jupiter 

will be >lominir IMm unUl April 12, Rvenlmc Star until (Xstober 81. then Mominv Star the 

^ r«at of (he year. Saturn will be Momln« Star until March 28, Evening Star oatil October d 

2, then M&mlni Star tbe vest of the ye»r* ^J 
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ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL BSQI8TSR 



Mercary. 

Thit Plan«t will be ylgtble In the wesi soon 
after sunset, aboat January 83, May 16, and 
September IS ; also in the momlnf; in the 
east Just before sunrise, about March 11, July 
9, and October 89. 

Venoa. 

This Planet will be brightest on the 2Sd of 
August, being at that time an Evening Star 
in the west; and again, while Morning Star, 
on the 6th of November. 

Eantnoxea and Solatlcea^ 

D. H. M. 

Vernal Equinox March 20 9 83 eve. 

Summer Bolatice Jane 81 5 64 eve. 

Autumnal Equinox... 9ept. 30 8 8 mom. 

Winter Solstice Dec 88 1 68 morn. 

Daratlon of the Seaamui, Ae, 

D. H. M. 

Sun h« Winter Signs 89 1 10 

Sun in Spring Signs 92 au 32 

Sun in Summer Signs ft) 14 14 

Sun in Autumnal Signs 89 17 50 

Tropical Year 8t» 5 4t> 

Sun North of Equator 196 10 46 

Sun South of Equator 178 19 u 

Difference 7 15 46 

True Time. 

Two kinds of time are used in Almanacs: 
clock or mean time in some, and apparent or 
iun time in others. Clock time is always 
right, while son time varies every day. Peo- 
ple generally suppose it is twelve o*cloek 
when the sun is due South, or at a properly 
made noon-mark. But this is a mistake. 
The sun is seldom on the meridian at twelve 
■o'clock ; indeed, this is the case only on funr 
days of the year : namely, April 15, June 15. 
September 1, and December 24. In this Al- 
manac as in most other Almanacs, the time 
used is clock time. The time when tl»e sun 
is on the meridian, or at the noon-mark, is 
also given for the Ist, 9th, 17th. and 25tii days 
of each mouth, at the right hand of the top 
of each calendar page. This affords a ready 
means of obtaining correct time and for set- 
ting a clock by using a noon-mark, adding or 
subtracting as the sun is slow or fnst. 

Old fashioned Almanacs, which use appa- 
rent time, give the rising and setting of the 
sun's centre, and make no allowance for the 
effect of the reft-action of tlie sun's rays by 
the atmosphere. The more modern and im- 
proved Almanacs, which use clock time, give 
the rising and setting of the enn's upper 
Umb, and duly allow for refraction. 

Note.— The Sun's declination in the tables 
i for each month, marks the instant hiseentre 
Is on the meridian of Washington. 




Tide Table. 

The Oalendar pages of this Almanac exhi- 
bit the time of highwater at New- York and 
Boston. To find the time of iilgh water at 
any of the following places, add to or sub- 
tract from the time of highwater at New- 
York in the Calendar pages, the time affixed 
in tills table. (There is a great d^al of un- 
ceitainty abont the tidea in consequence of 
tile direction and strength of the winds.) 

H. M. 

Albany.. rid K 94 

Ai.n^r-.T(sM.I Bii.r.iict 151 

Ai rnM.ti,, N.8. ;ic1d 149 

Aii<li.M> irjitfiJict 89 

Bin3iiii..i> ..udd 6 7 

Brilj |M.rB .,?idd 8 

Cat 'M iis .-idd 8 

KHs'iH.rt , „id 8 9 

HalihiT. N. S aiiMmct 3 15 

lltLiii^ ^ Hole . ;.rtd 1 4 

IlKljit^ ridd 141 

Mlfrhl■^l»'^d mU 149 

MjMhi.^ ..idd I »4 

Mri.iu.' [\Aiit .Mdd 1 54 

N«'i*- n,-,£,.nd tuMr-ict 140 

Nt I! n dd 8 4 

New i.ww..on s . ict 21 

Newppn I ict 1 55 

Norfolk e ; mH 41 

Plymouth rdd 2 19 

l\»rtland Jidd 1 39 

Portsmouth ndd 8 9 

Providence snutr^ct 41 

Quebec ridd 8 49 

Richmond GLii<tt-ict 2 25 

Salem ,,,!;dd 8 19 

Sandy Hook, N. J tnUfnict 8 45 

St. John, N. B jidd 8 49 

Sunbury .. jidd 19 

Windsor ;idd 8 49 

Diflierenee of TIom. 

When it is 18 o'clock at noon in New-Tork 
city, it is forenoon at all places wetit of New- 
York, and afternoon with all places east, as 
in this table: 

A V 

Philadeluhia ll 55 Si 

Buffalo, N. Y 11 .56 32 

Charleston. 8. C II 36 40 

Cincinnati. Ohio 11 16 18 

New-Orleans, La 10 a5 40 

Oregon City 8 46 40 

Honolulu, Sandwich Ishinds 6 84 08 

p. M. 

Lal>ec Me 12 2H 06 

St. Helena 4 »3 40 

London, England 4 55 43 

Rome. Italy 5 46 <i.n 

Jerusalem 7 17 21 

Calcutta Ill 49 56 

Montreal 18 01 41 

A British and a French commission are 
now employed in connecting the triangula- 
tion of England and the continent, with a 
view to the final substitution of a single me- 
ridional line for all conntries, instead of those 
now in use— Greenwich, Paris, and St. Pe- , 
tersburg. 
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l0t MONTH. 



JANUARY, 1863. 



MOON'S PHASEa 



"BvUs Moov, 

Third Qdabtbb, 

Niew Moon, 

First Qoartkb,«« 



Ij.Suii on Meridian 
Boflton. N. York. Wa«h'toa or Noon Mark. 



H M 

10 48 e 
7 23e 

11 18 m 
10 m 



H K 

10 36e 
7 lie 

11 6 m 
11 58 m 



H M 

10 24 
6 59e 

10 64 m 

11 46 ID 




H M 8 

12 3 51 
12 7 24 
12 10 23 
12 12 51 



a 


M 


m 


s 


S 


c 


1 


s 


§ 


S 


1 






o / // 


1 


T 


23 40 


2 


F 


22 56 27 


3 


fi 


22 49 47 


4 


1> 


22 43 39 


5 


M 


22 37 6 


6 


T 


22 30 4 


7 


W 


22 22 36 


8 


T 


22 14 41 


9 


F 


22 6 21 


10 


S 


21 67 34 


11 


I> 


21 48 21 


12 


M 


21 38 44 


13 


T 


21 28 41 


14 


W 


21 18 13 


15 


T 


21 7 20 


16 


F 


20 56 3 


17 


S 


20 44 22 


18 


1> 


20 32 16 


19 


M 


20 19 50 


20 


T 


20 6 59 


21 


W 


19 53 46 


22 


T 


19 40 10 


23 


F 


19 26 13 


24 


8 


19 11 64 


25 


» 


18 57 14 


26 


M 


18 42 14 


27 


T 


18 26 53 


28 


W 


18 11 12 


29 


T 


17 55 12 


30 


F 


17 38 5S 


31 


S 


17 22 16 



CALENDAR 

For Boston, N. Bngrland. 
New-Tork State, Ml- 
ohitfan, Wisoon., Iowa 
anaOr<jgon. 



CALENDAR 

For N. York Olty, Fhi- 
ladelphia, Conu., New 
Jersey, Penn'ia, Ohio, 
Indiana and Illluois. 



SUM SDJH MOON 

risoa 8etb. sets. Bost. 



M 
38 
39 
40 
41 
41 
42 
43 
4 44 
45 
46 
47 



H M 

4 31 

5 23 

6 12 
rises 

6 33 

6 32 

7 33 

8 32 

9 35 

10 37 

11 42 
48! mom 



5 
5 11 
5 12 



42 

2 

3 11 

4 20 

5 23 

6 18 
seta 

6 42 

7 56 
9 7 

10 15 

11 19 
m' rn 

24 

1 25 

2 23 

3 18 

4 8 
4 54 



H M 

8 40 

9 30 

10 19 

11 
11 42 
ev 2;^ 

1 3 

1 38 

2 16 

2 67 

3 52 

4 31 
6 25 

6 30 

7 40 

8 50 

9 56 

10 54 

11 45 
mnm 

37 

1 21 

2 1 

2 46 

3 33 

4 23 
6 15 

6 13 

7 9 

8 7 

9 2 



SUM SON MOON H. W. 

rises sets. sets. N. Y. 



H 

43 

44 

46 

46 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

62 

53 

4 54 

1 55 

1 57 

53 

59 

1 



5 
5 U 

12 
5 13 
5 16 

16 



H 11 

4 26 

5 18 

6 7 
rines 

5 37 

6 36 

7 35 

8 34 

9 35 

10 36 

11 40 
morn 

39 

1 57 

3 6 

4 15 
6 18 
6 13 

<eta 

6 44 

7 67 
9 7 

6 10 13 
7jll 17 
8! morn 
9 21 

1 

2 

3 

4 

4 



H If 

6 26 

6 16 

7 5 

7 46 

8 28| 
9 

9 49! 

10 21 

11 2 
11 43 
ey 27 

1 17 

2 11 

3 16 

4 2b 

5 3(: 

6 42 

7 41^ 

8 31 

9 23 
10 7 

10 47 

11 3'.' 
morn 

IV 

1 S 
2 
2 
3 
4 
6 



SON SUM MOON 

rises sots. sets. 



CALENDAR 

For Washington, 
MaryPd, Vlrg'a, 

Kent'v, MisH'ri, 
and OalifdrniA. 



H M 

7 19 
7 19 
7 19 
7 19 
7 19 
7 19 
7 19 
7 19 
7 19 
7 19 
7 18 
7 18 
7 18 
7 17 
7 17 
7 16 
7 16 
7 16 
7 16 
7 14 
7 14 
7 13 
7 12 
7 12 
7 11 
7 10 5 
7 9- 
7 9 
7 8 
7 7 
7 7 



H M 

4 21 
6 13 
6 2 
rises 
6 41 

6 38 

7 37 

8 35 

9 36 

10 36 

11 38 
mom 

36 

1 62 

3 1 

4 10 

5 13 

6 8 
sets 

6 46 

7 68 
9 7 

10 12 

11 15 
morn 

17 



The Wenther Oracle 

Tira foUowIoR weather indications are 
talien from "Inaafre Within," whose editor 
seems to have been an industrious collector 
of both facts and fancies in regard to the 
siims which foreshadow the state of the 
weather: 
Foa Finn and Dry Wbathto or long oom- 
^ TINUAMCSL— If the wind be north, northwest, 
or east, then yeer to the northeast, remain 



ttiere two or three days without rain, and 
then veer to tlie south without rain ; and If 
thence it change Quickly, thoufch perlinps 
with a little rain, to the northeast, and re- 
main there, snch fine weather will last occa- 
sionally for two months— if there be dry 
weather with a weak south wind for five, six 
or seven days, it having previously blown 
strongiy from the same quarter— if spiders, in > 
spinning their webs, make the terminating 



M MONTH. 




FEBRUARY, 1863 


• 




M DA¥8. 










nSan on Meridian 


MOON'S PHASBS. 


Boston. 


N. York. 


WiwhHoii|| or Noon Mark. 




c 


B X 


B M 


H H 


B 


fl H 8 


Tfrtt T Ihfnnir « >■•■■■.>«. .«.. 


3 
11 
17 

9f\ 


6 41e 
6 3m 
10 22e 


5 29 e 
5 51ii) 

10 10 • 

•y oo ... 


5 17© 1 
5 39 m 9 
9 58 e 17 
7 211 m 25 


12 13 52 
12 14 30 
12 14 17 
12 13 18 


S Vlilt JUfnin) • •••••••••• •••• 


XUXlUi Vfv AKTKK| ••••••••••• 

Nkw Mnnit 


i.^ A w mvuflj • • • • 

First Quartbr, 
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<CO 1 f uvr uii 1 tt\j uu 


e 


H 1 


m 


CALENDAR 


CALENDAR 


CALENDAR 


§ 


5 ' 


a 


For Boston, N. England, 


For N. York City, Phi- 


For Washington, 


s 


P 


S 


New- York State, Mi- 


ladelphia. Conn., New 


Maryl'd, Virg'a, 
Kent'y, Miss'rl, 
and California. 


h 


^ 


« 


ch Igao, Wiecon., Iowa 
andf Oregon. 


Jersey, Penn'ia Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois. 


o 


5 




^ 


SON 


SUN 


MOON 


H. W. 


SON 


SUN 


MUON 


H. W. 


SUN 


SUN 


Mooir 


2 


c 


CD 


rieen 


seta. 


sets. 


Rost. 


rises 


sets. 


sets. 


N. Y. 


rises 


sets 








Off/ 


H K 


H M 


R M 


H M 


H M 


H M 


H 11 


R M 


H M 


B M 


B M 


1 


» 


17 5 18 


7 14 


5 14 


5 34 


9 52 


7 10 


5 18 


5 29 


6 38 


7 6 


6 22 6 25 


2 


M 


16 48 4 


7 12 


5 15 


6 11 


10 26 


7 9 


5 19 


6 7 


7 22 


7 6 


5 23 6 3 


3 


T 


16 30 33 


7 11 


5 17 


rises 


11 16 


7 8 


5 20 


rises 


8 2 


7 4 


5 24 rises 


4 


W 


16 12 44 


7 10 


5 18 


6 25 


11 54 


7 7 


5 21 


6 27 


8 40 


7 3 


5 25 6 28 


6 


T 


15 64 38 


7 9 


5 19 


7 28 


ev 35 


7 6 


5 22 


7 28 


9 21 


7 2 


5 26 7 29 


6 


F 


15 36 16 


7 8 


5 21 


8 29 


1 9 


7 6 


5 24 


8 29 


9 55 


7 1 


5 27 8 28 


7 


S 


15 17 37 


7 7 


5 22 


9 34 


1 48 


7 4 


5 25 


9 32 


10 34 


7 


5 28 9 31 


8 


1> 


14 58 44 


7 6 


5 24 


10 39 


2 27 


7 3 


5 26 


10 37 


11 13 


6 59 


5 29 10 34 


9 


M 


14 39 35 


7 6 


5 25 


11 47 


3 14 


7 2 


5 28 


11 43 


12 


6 58 


5 30 11 40 


10 


T 


14 20 U 


7 3 


5 26 


morn 


4 6 


7 


5 29 


luorn 


ev 52 


6 67 


5 31 niom 


11 


W 


14 33 


7 2 


5 27 


57 


5 7 


6 59 


5 30 


62 


1 63 


6 56 


5 321 48 


12 


T 


13 40 40 


7 1 


5 29 


2 5 


6 16 


6 58 


5 32 


2 


3 2 


6 55 


5 34; 1 54 


13 


F 


13 20 35 


7 


5 30 


3 8 


7 24 


6 56 


5 33 


3 3 


4 14 


6 54 


5 35: 2 58 


14 


S 


13 16 


6 58 


5 31 


4 3 


8 38 


6 55 


5 34 


3 58 


5 24 


6 63 


5 36 3 63 


15 


]> 


12 39 45 


6 57 


5 32 


4 64 


9 42 


6 54 


5 35 


4 50 


6 28 


6 51 


5 37i 4 45 


16 


M 


12 19 1 


6 55 


5 33 


5 36 


10 36 


6 53 


5 36 


6 32 


7 22 


6 50 


5 38 5 29 


17 


T 


11 58 6 


6 54 


5 34 


sets 


11 24 


6 51 


5 37 


sets 


8 10 


6 49 


5 39 sets 


18 


W 


11 36 59 


6 52 


5 36 


6 42 


mom 


6 50 


5 38 


6 43 


8 56 


6 48 


5 40 6 44 


19 


T 


11 15 42 


6 51 


5 37 


7 52 


9 


6 49 


5 39 


7 52 


9 38 


6 47 5 41' 7 51 


20 


F 


10 64 14 


6 49 


5 39 


9 1 


52 


6 47 


5 41 


8 69 


10 22 


6 46 


5 42 8 67 


21 


S 


10 32 35 


6 48 


5 40 


10 6 


1 36 


6 46 


5 42 


10 3 


11 


6 44 


5 43 10 


22 


I> 


10 10 48 


6 47 


5 41 


11 10 


2 14 


6 44 


5 43 


11 6 


11 45 


6 43 


5 44 11 2 


23 


M 


9 48 51 


6 45 


5 43 


morn 


2 59 


6 43 


5 45 


morn 


mom 


6 42 


5 46 morn 


24 


T 


9 26 45 


6 43 


5 44 


11 


3 48 


6 41 


5 46 


6 


34 


6 40 


5 47 2 


25 


W 


9 4 31 


6 42 


5 45 


1 9 


4 41 


6 39 


5 47 


1 4 


1 27 


6 39 


5 48 58 


26 


T 


8 42 9 


6 41 


6 46 


2 1 


5 38 


6 38 


5 48 


1 55 


2 24 


6 38 


5 49 1 50 


27 


F 


8 19 39 


6 39 


5 47 


2 48 


6 35 


6 37 


5 49 


2 43 


3 21 


6 36 


5 50 2 38 


28 S H 7 57 2"6 37 


5 48 


3 32 


7 35 


l6 36 15 49 


3 27 


4 21 


6 34 


5 51' 3 22 



filaments Iour, we may, in proportion to 
their length, conclude that the weather will 
be serene, and continue so for ten or twelve 
days— if there are no fallinff stars to be seen 
on a bright summer^s evening, you may look 
for fine weather— if there be a change from 
continued stormy or wet to clear and dry 
weather, at the time of new or full moon, or 
a short time before or after, and so remain 
until the second day of the new or full moon, 
it is likely to remain fine till the following 
^ quarter; and if it change not then, or only 
for a very short time, it usually lasts until the 



following new or full moon ; and if It does 
not change then, or only for a very short 
time, it is likely to continue fine and dry for 
four or five weeks— spiders generally alter 
their webs once in twenty-four hours; if they 
do this between six uid seven In the even- 
ing, there will be a fine night; if they alter 
their web in the morning, a fine day ; if they 
work during rain, expect fine weather ; and 
the more active and busy the spider is. the 
finer will be the weather— if near the full 
moon there be a general mist before sunrise— ; 
or if there be a sheep-sky, or white clouds 




MARCH, 1868. 



SI DAT«. 



irOON>S PHABBa 



hHun uu Meridian 
Boston. N. York. Wash' ton or Noon Mark. 



FvLiiMooH, < 

Third Quabtrr, • 

Nbw Moon, ■ 

First Quartibr,*. 



H M 

10 2 in 
2 12e 
9 53ii 
4 13 m 



B M 

9 50 m 
2 Oe 
9 41m 
4 1 m 



H M 

9 38m 

1 48 e 
9 29 




3 49 m 26 



RMS 

12 12 35 
12 10 44 
12 8 32 
12 6 7 



CALENDAR |j CALENDAR 

For Boston, N.Bng]and I For N. York City, PW. 
New- York State, Mi-| ladefpltia, Ootin., Kow 
cbigan, Wiscon., luwajj Jersey, Peiin'ia. Ohio, 
Htig Oregon. Q lixliniiH and IlUnois. 



soils. setK. Boat, irises sets. sets. N. Y. 



H M 

4 9 

4 42 

5 13 
5 41 

rises 

7 25 

8 32 

9 41 

10 49 

11 66 



4 41 

6 11 
Metg 

7 46 

8 52 

9 FA 

10 64 

11 61 
niiirn 

40 



3 40 




CALENDAR 

P*or Washington, 

MaryPd, Virg"*, 
Kont'y, Miss'ri, 



and California. 




driving to the northwest. It will be fine for 
some days. 

For Fikk WsATBim or ^hortkh Duratiok. 
If at sunrise many ctouds are seen in Uie 
west, and then disappear— if, before sunrise, 
the fields be covered with a mist— If the 
clouds at sunrise fly to the west— if at sun- 
rise the sun be surrounded by an Iris, or clr- 
k cle of white clouds— If there be red clouds In 
the west at sunset, it wlU be One; if they 



have a tint of purple. It will be very fine; or 
If red. bordered with black in the southeast— 
If there be a ring or halo round the sun In 
bad weather— If the full moon rise clear— if 
there be clouds In the east In the evening— If 
the wind change from southeast, south, or 
southwest, throuKli the west to the north, 
without storm or rain— If there be a cfaiuige 
of damp air Into cloudy patches, whldi get , 
thinner— if clouds at the same height drive 
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4lh MONTH. 






APRIL, 1868. 
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nstiis on ii 


MOON'S THAriJia. 


BogtDD. 


tr.Yo 


rfe. 
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n 1 


H H 


t» 


RMS 
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10 
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11 25 e 

8 39 e 
10 2t c 


11 13 e 
8 27 c 
10 9 e 


11 le 
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57 e 


1 
9 
17 


12 3 &8 
12 1 37 

11 59 33 
n cTT cd 


X LI EjIj niiJUfl, ' ■■ ■■»■•■** ■K*^ 


New Moom ^ * . . - 






1 1 ^A ^ 


n lo -» 


11 a 


25 


'**^''"*'*' 


£0 1 J, I Vl w 1 i J. f ^ «p 


U Aa \ £ « Lili U>J 
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Ef 


!25 


CALENDAR 1 


CALENOAFl 


CALENDAR 
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S 


For Ikwton, R Kii|a:Ian<l, 


For N, York City, Phi 


For \Viii*laiij^*>o, 


K 


^ 


1 


NdW-York fcStalo. Mi 


lii(l*?lphrru Conn.. New 


MwrylM, Vli^a, 


In 


Pm 


ChSK^N, WJBCUIL, luwii 


IjaliRTSft arid lUioolR. 


nnd iJiLnroTjdiL. 
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firjJ Oruicoiu 


1 


auEi 


eirn 


JIUUSJ ^ II. w. 


£iU.S 


auN 


XiiOSi 


«, irf 


HPN 


ePH 


MOOK 


flM* 


pikJttiL 


itet#. 1 Ikji^L 


n M 


H M 


n.eU», 


N. YJ 
H It 


B M 




fteltt. 




ft M 


K a 


D Ji 1 n M 


11 U 


H M 


1 


W 


4 32 42 


5 43 


6 26 


4 7,' 9 27 


5 45 


6 21 


4 6 


6 13! 


G 46 6 22 


4 B 


3 


T 


4 55 47 


5 41 


tt 27 


4 32 10 12 


1 42 


6 25 


4 32 


6 SB 5 44.6 23 


4 34 


3 


F 


5 le 47 


3 40 


tiJJ8 


t\m^ 10 61 


5 41 


6 26 


rls»« 


7 4U 5 436 24 


rbea 


4 


S 


6 41 41 


5 38 


6 ^ 


7 26 It 39 


.5 39 


6 27 


7 23 


8 19 5 416 25 


7 20 


5 


I> 


6 4 29 


5 36 


6 30 


3 35 


ev 2(> 


5 37 


,6 28 


B 32 


6 5 39 6 25i 8 28 


6 


M 


6 27 12, 


5 34 


% 31 


9 46 


1 9 


-1 35 


G 29 


9 41 


9 55^5 396 26| 9 36 


7 


T 


6 49 47 


5 3'i 


8 32 


10 52 


i 54 


5 33 


6 30 


10 47 


10 40 5 37 6 27 10 41 


6 


W 


7 12 H 


5 30 


t] 33 


11 B^ 


2 4i 


5 31 


6 31 


11 4&; 


11 32 5 35 6 28 11 43 


9 


T 


7 34 38 


5 29 


6 34 


morn 


3 40 


5 30 


32 


mcni 


m 32 5 33 6 29 mom 


10 


F 


7 66 m 


5 27 


6 33 
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4 5U 


5 28 
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5 25 
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13 49 58 


5 16 r>4 


1 39 


€ 9 


'» 3 6 51 


1 37 


2 55 


6 76 47( 1 35 


2B 


T 


14 8 57 


J 59j6 h% 


2 5 


7 2 


5 2 6 52 


2 4 


3 4b' 


5 0*6 48 2 3 


29 


W 


H 27 A'l 


1 57ifi 57 


2 33 


7 51 


> Ui 5Lt 
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4 40j!5 4 6 49' 2 33 


30 
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14 46 U 


1 56 


5 5S 




3 1 


8 17 


'J 


6 51 


3 


2 


5 13' 


5 3 6 !iV 


3 2 



up with Uie wind, and gradually become 
thinner, and descend— if alayerofthin clouds 
drive up from the northwest under other 
higher clouds driving more south— if many 
gnats are seen in spring, expect a warm au- 
tumn— if gnats fly in compact bodies in the 
beams of the setting sun, there will be fine 
weather— if spiders woric in the morning 
early at their webs, there will be a fine day— 
\ if there be liKhtnicg without thunder, after a 
clear day, there will be a continuance of fsJr 



weather— if the mists vanish rapidly, and do 
not settle upon the hills— if a north wind re> 
main steady for two or three days— if it rain 
before sunrise, there will be a fine after- 
noon—if a white mist, or dew, form in the 
evening near a river, and spread over the 
adjoining land, there wUI be fine weather- if 
in the morning a mist rise from over low 
lands, it will be fine that day— if owls scream 
during foul weather, it will change to fair— if t 
there be a rainbow during conUnaed wet 
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CALENDAR 


CALENDAR 


CALENDAR 
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For Boston, N. Bngland. 
New-York Btate, Mi- 


For N. York City, PIjI- 
ladelphia. Conn., New 


For Washington, 
Maryl'd, Vfrg^a, 
Kent'y, Miss'rl, 
and California. 


■b 




ol.l 


;an, Wieoon., Iowa 


Jersey, Penn'la, Ohio, 


o 


o 


•§ 
^ 


aiu 


Oregon. 


Indiana and Illinoii). 
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8CH 


SUH 


MOOM 


H. W. 


SUM 


SUN 


MOON 


II. w. 


SUN 


SDH 


MOOM 
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riseB 


8eU>. 


Bets. 


Boat. 


rises 


sets. 


sets. 


N. Y. 


rises 


sets. 


setik 




o / '/ 


H M 


H H 


H M 


H M 


B H 


U M 


H M 


H M 


H M 


B U 


H K 


1 


F 


15 4 29 


4 54 


6 69 


3 30 


9 36 


4 59 


6 55 


3 32 


6 22 


5 2 


6 52 


334 


2 


S 


15 22 30 


4 53 


7 


4 2 


10 26 


4 58 


6 56 


4 5 


7 12 


5 1 


6 63 


4 8 


3 


1> 


15 40 16 


4 51 


7 1 


rides 


11 10 


4 57 


6 57 


rifes 


7 66 


5 


6 64 


rises 


4 


M 


15 57 47 


4 50 


7 2 


8 37 


12 


4 56 


6 58 


8 33 


8 46 


4 59 


6 65 


8 28 


B 


T 


16 15 2 


4 49 


7 3 


9 43 


ev 52 


4 55 


6 59 


9 38 


9 3S 


4 58 


6 56 


9 33 


6 


W 


16 32 


4 48 


7 4 


10 40 


1 44 


4 54 


7 


10 36 


10 30 


4 57 


6 56 


10 31 


7 


T 


16 48 43 


4 47 


7 5 


11 28 


2 37 


4 53 


7 1 


11 24 11 2A 


4 56 


6 57 


11 19 


8 


F 


17 5 9 


4 46 


7 6mm 


3 36 


4 52 


7 2 


m<jni 


9V 2i 


4 65 


6 58 
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9 


S 


17 21 17 


4 45 


7 7 


10 


4 36 


4 51 


7 3 


7 


1 22 


4 54 


6 69 


3 


10 


1> 


17 37 9 


4 44 


7 8 


44 


5 34 


4 50 


7 4 


42 


2 2(. 


4 5i 


7 


40 


11 


M 


17 62 42 


4 43 


7 9 


1 15 


6 33 


4 49 


7 5 


1 14 


3 19 


4 52 


7 1 


1 13 


12 


T 


18 7 68 


4 42 
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1 44 


7 33 


4 48 


r 6 


1 44 
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4 51 


7 2 


1 43 
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W 


18 22 56 


4 41 


7 11 


2 13 


8 25 


4 47 
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4 50 


7 3 
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14 


T 


18 37 35 


4 40 


7 12 
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7 8 
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4 38 
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10 27 


22 


F 


20 23 9 


4 33 


7 20 


11 10 2 20 


4 37 


7 16ill 7 11 5L- 


4 42!7 10 


11 3 


23 


S 


20 34 49 


4 32 


7 21 


11 39 3 4 


4 36 


7 17,11 37 morn 


4 42|7 11 


11 34 


24 


1> 


20 46 9 


4 31 


7 22 


morn | 3 48 


4 35 


7 18 mo n 


34 


4 4117 12 


mom 


25 


M 


20 57 6 


4 30 


7 23 


8 4 36 


4 35 


7 19, 7 


1 22 


4 40 7 13 


5 


26 


T 


21 7 42 


4 29 


7 24 


33 


5 23 


4 34 


7 20 


33 


2 9 


4 40 7 14 


32 


27 


W 


21 17 56 


4 28 


7 25 
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6 17 


4 3o 


7 21 
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3 3 


4 39 7 14 


1 


28 


T 


21 27 48 


4 28 


7 26 


1 27 


7 8 


4 33 


7 22 
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1 30 


29 


F 


21 37 18 


4 27 


7 27 


1 47 


8 6 


4 32 


7 23 
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4 38 7 16 
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30 
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7 28 
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4 26 
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14 31 
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4 3717 17i 3 20 



weather, the rain is passinx from us— if a 
raiubow disappear suddenly, it will be fair. 

Foe Contikdkd Raikt axo 8howbrt Wka- 
THBii.'If there be within foar, five, or six 
dajrst two or three changes of the wind ftrom 
the north through the west to the sonth, 
without much rain and wind, and thence 
again through the west to the north with 
raJn and wind, expect oontinued showery 
weathei^r the northwest or north whid. 



daring three, four, or more days, blow, with 
rain and wind, or snow, in the winter, and 
then pass through tlie west to the south, ex- 
pect continued rain and showers— if the gar- 
den spiders break and destroy their webs, 
and creep away— if the air be unusually 
clear during rain, or a very heavy sky. pro- 
vided the moon be not above tlie horlson— if 
continued fine weather change to wet by full j 
or new moon, and remain till tlie second 
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S For Bo«ton, N. Bneland, 


For N. York City, Pbl- 


For Washington, 
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• New-York State, Mi- 
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ladelphla. Conn., New 


and California. 
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1^ 
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/ '/ 


and Oregon. i 


Indiana and Illinoia. 
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SUM 


MOON H. W. 


SON 


8UN 


MOON 


H. W. 


8UN 


SDK 


MOOH 
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rises 


sets. 


riaee. 


Bost. 


rises 


seto. 


rises. 


N. Y. 


rises 


sets 


riaea. 




M 


B M 


R If 


n K 


H M 


R M 


H M 


R 11 


H M 


H U 


H H 


1 


M 


22 3 33 


4 25 


7 29 


7 25 


10 54 


4 31 


7 24 


7 20 


7 40 


4 36 


7 18 


7 15 


2 


T 


22 11 32 


4 24 


7 30 


8 28 


11 46 


4 30 


7 25 


8 22 


8 32 


4 36 


7 19 


8 17 
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W 


22 19 7|4 24 


7 30 


9 21 


ev 43 


4 30 


7 26 


9 17 


9 29 


4 36 


7 19 


9 12 
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T 


22 26 20 


4 23 


7 31 


10 7 


1 36 


4 28 


7 26 


10 3 


10 21 


4 35 


7 20 


9 69 


5 


F 


22 33 9 


4 23 


7 32 


10 44 


2 25 


4 29 


7 27 


10 42 


11 11 


4 35 


7 20 


10 39 


6 


S 


22 39 34 


4 23 


7 33 


11 17 


3 18 


4 28 


7 27 


11 16 


«▼ 4 


4 34 


7 21 


11 14 


7 


1> 


22 45 36 


4 22 


7 33 


11 48 


4 11 


4 28 


7 28 


11 48 


57 


4 34 


7 21 


11 47 


8 


M 


22 51 13 


4 22 


7 34 


morn 


5 7 


4 28 


7 28 


mom 


1 53 


4 34 


7 22 morn 


9 


T 


22 56 27 


4 22 


7 35 


18 


6 4 


4 28 


7 29 


18 


2 50 


4 34 


7 221 19 


10 


W 
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4 22 


7 35 


45 


6 69 


4 28 


7 29 
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3 45 


4 34 
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T 


23 5 41 
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7 36 


1 26 
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11 17 
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20 
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23 27 1 


4 23 


7 39 


10 10 


1 62 
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4 34 


7 28' 10 6 


21 
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23 27 19 
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7 39 
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10 36 
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4 34 
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23 27 13 
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7 40 
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7 40 
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1 29;7 35 


11 31 
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7 40 
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4 42 


4 30|7 35 
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4 35!7 29 morn 
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7 40 
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5 39 


4 30 7 35 


morn 
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4 357 29; 1 
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23 22 40 
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6 29 
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30 
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27 


S 


23 20 30 


4 25 


7 40 
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7 33 


4 30 7 35 
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1> 


23 17 66 


4 25 


7 40 
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8 39 


4 31 7 35 
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4 26 
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23 11 33 


4 25 
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10 40 
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7 35 
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7 26' 
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7 29 


3 2 



da7« this bad weattier wiU probably last until 
the next quarter, and not chanice then, or 
only sliKhtly, till the next new or full moon ; 
when, if it change not, this bad weather will 
▼ery probably continue four or five weeks. 

VoR Foul and Wbt Wbatrkr.— If the son 
rise pale, or pale red. or dark blue, there will 
be rain during the day— if the clouds at sun- 
rise be red, there will be rain the following 
k day— If at sunrise many dark clouds are seen 
in the west, and remain, there will be rain 



on that day— if the sun rise covered with a 
dark spotted cload, rain the same day— if in 
the winter there be a red sky at sanrise. 
steady rain same day ; in smnmer, showers 
and wind— if the sun set in dark heavy 
clouds, rain next day— but if it rain directly, 
wind the following day— if the sun set pale, 
or purple, rain or wind the following day— if 
the sun set and there be a very red sky in 
the east, wind ; in the southeast, rain— if long , 
strips of clouds drive at a slow rate high in 
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sun 
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H M 
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1 
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23 7 46 


4 26 


7 40 


riaes 


11 32 


4 31 


7 36 


rUM 


8 18 


4 37 


7 29 


ri868 


2 


T 


23 3 33 


4 26 


7 40 


8 41 


•y 30 


4 32 


7 36 


8 38 


9 16 


4 37 


7 29 


8 35 


3 


F 


22 68 57 


4 27 


7 40 


9 17 


1 20 


1 32 


7 35 


9 15 


10 6 


4 38 


7 29 


9 13 


4 


S 


22 63 57 


4 27 


7 39 


9 49 


2 4 


4 33 


7 34 


9 48: 10 501 


4 38 


7 28 


9 47 


5 


» 


22 48 33 


4 28 


7 39 


10 20 


2 53 


4 33 


7 34 


10 20 


11 39 


4 39 


7 28 


10 20 


6 


M 


22 42 45 


4 29 


7 39 


10 48 


3 43 


4 34 


7 34 


10 49 


6v 29 


4 40 


7 28 


10 50 


7 


T 


22 36 33 


4 29 


7 39 


11 19 


4 35 


4 34 


7 34 


11 22 


1 21 


4 40 


7 28 


11 24 


8 


W 


22 29 57 


4 30 


7 38 


11 52 


5 29 


4 36 


7 33 


11 65 


2 16 


4 41 


7 27 


11 58 


9 


T 


22 22 59 


4 31 


7 38 


mora 


6 26 


4.36 


7 33 


morn 


3 12 


4 42 


7 27 


morn 


10 


F 


22 16 37 


4 31 


7 3a 


o;26 


7 26 


4 37 


7 33 


30 


4 11 


4 42 


7 27 


36 


11 


S 


^2 7 52 


4 32 


7 37 


1 5 


8 19 


1 38 


7 32 


1 10 


6 5 
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7 26 


1 15 


12 


1> 
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4 33 


7 37 


1 51 


9 16 


4 39 


7 32 


1 56 


6 2 


4 44 
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21 51 13 


4 34 


7 36 


2 39 
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7 31 


2 44 


6 52 


4 45 


7 25 


2 50 
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21 42 20 


4 36 


7 36 


3 31 
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7 31 


3 35 


7 36 
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4 47 
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21 13 28 
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7 34 
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7 29 
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9 32 


4 48 


7 23 
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18 


S 


21 3 7 
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7 33 
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46 


4 43 


7 28 


8 41 
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4 49 


7 23 


8 40 
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4 39 


7 32 
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10 45 
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7 32 
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4 41 


7 31 
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2 36 
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7 26 
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morn 


4 51 


7 21 
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22 
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7 30 


10 28 
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4 47 


7 25 
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5 


4 62 


7 20 


10 33 


23 
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4 43 


7 29 
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4 6 
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7 24 
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52 


4 53 


7 19 
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4 44 


7 28 


11 40 


4 59 


4 49 


7 23 


11 44 


1 45 


4 53 


7 18 
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25 
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4 45 


7 27 


morn 
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4 49 


7 22 
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2 46 


4 54 


7 17 
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26 
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19 27 54 


4 46 


7 26 


28 


7 7 


4 50 


7 22 


33 


3 53 


4 55 


7 16 


37 


27 


M 


19 14 30 


4 47 


7 26 


1 24 


8 17 


4 51 


7 21 


1 29 


6 3 


4 66 


7 15 


1 35 


28 


T 
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4 48 


7 24 


2 30 


9 26 


4 52 


7 20 


2 34 


6 12 


4 66 


7 14 


2 39 


29 


W 


18 46 46 


4 49 


7 23 


3 42 


10 27 


4 53 


7 19 


3 46 


7 13 


4 57 


7 14 


3 60 


30 


T 


18 32 26 


4 50 


7 22 
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18 17 47 
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4 59 


7 13 


7 44 



fbe air, and gradually become larger, the 
sky baying been previously clear, there will 
be wet— If there be many falling stars on a 
clear eyening. in the sommer, there will be 
thonder— if there be a change of wind fh>m 
the northwest or west^ to the southwest or 
sonth, or else from the northeast or east, to 
^ the southeast or soutti. wet— if the sun burn 
more than nsnal. or there be a halo round 



tlie sun during fine weather, wet— if it rain 
and the sun shine, showers— if tlie full moon 
rise pale, wet— if the full moon rise red, 
wind— ir the stars appear larger, and closer, 
and flicker,' rain or wind— if small white 
clouds, with rough edges, be seen to gather 
together, there will be wind— before thunder, 
it often begins to blow— If there be a fleecy * 
sky, nnless driving northwest, wet— after an 
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Aurora Borealis — if clouds, at different 
heights, float in different directions— if an 
assemblage of large or small clouds spread 
out, or become thicker and darker— if clouds 
suddenly appear in tlie south— if the lower 
clouds drive more from the south than those 
above— If there be rain aliout two hours after 
sunrise. It will be followed by shower»-If 
there be a damp fog or mist, accompanied 
with wind, wet— if there be a halo round tlie 
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moon in fine weather, and the larger thecir. 
cle the nearer tlie rain— if the stars above 45 
degrees, especially the Nortti star, flicker 
strongly and appear closer tlian usual, there 
will be ridn~ir the rooming be clear and 
sunny, in summer or autumn, there v^\W be 
rain— if the fields in the moraing be covered 
with a heavy wet fog. it will generally rain 
within two or three days—** A rainbow in the , 
morning is the shepherd's warning"— if the 
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leaves of the trees move withont any percep- 
tible wind, rain may be expected- if there be 
a vrest and southwest wind in July and De- 
cember, much rain-if there be a north wind 
In April, rain— if tliere be an abundance of 
hoar frosty rain-if there be in May a south- 
west wind, urenial showers— If mi^ts rise and 
Fettle on the hill-tops, rain— if the sky. after 
fine weather, become wavy, with stnall 
k clouds, rain— if. in winter, tlie clouds appear 
fleecy, with a very blue sky, expect snow or 



cold rain— if the wind blow between north 
and east^ or east, with clouds, for some days, 
and if clouds be then seen drivlnfc from the 
south liiftii up, rain will follow plentitully, 
sometimes forty-elRht hours afterwardK; if, 
after or during the rain, the wind f^oeRtothe 
south or southwest, better weatiier— if there 
be a continuance of rain from the south, It 
will be scarcely ever succeeded by settled 
weather before the wind changex. eltlier to 
Uie west or some point of the north— if rain 
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fall daring an east wind, it may be expected 
to last twenty^four boura— if old and rheu- 
matic people complain of their corns and 
Joints, and limbs once broken ache at the 
place of their union. 

For Storm.— If the clouds be of different 

belfffats, the sky above being grayish or dirty 

blue, with hardly any wind stirring; the 

^ wUid, boweyer, changing from west tosouUi, 

or sometimes to soutbestst. without percepti- 



bly increasing In force— if the sun be seen 
double, or more times reflected in the clouds, 
expect a heavy storm— if the sun set with a 
Tery red sky in the east, expect stormy 
wind— if two or three rings be seen round tlie 
moon, which are spotted and spread out. 
expect a storm of long continuance— if sea- 
gulls and other blids fly inland. M 
For iHcasASK OF Storm.— If the dry become f^ 
darker, without much rahi, and divide into \\ 
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generally there will be thunder— if the clouds 
'be uniformly black, or dark gray— in May 
and July it thunders most; In May, expect 
thunder with a southwest wind -if the wind 
be hushed, with sudften heat— if there be 
thunder in the evening, there will be much 
rain and showery weather. 

For THg Approaoh or THUiiDKR.~If ttie 
clouds rise and twist In diflTerent directions— iu 
if the birds be silent— if cattle run round and /H^ 
collect together in the meadows. (J 
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For Coi.dkr Wkathkr.— If the wind chanir^ 
to the north and northeast- if tlie wind Rhift 
to tiie east, in summeronly— if the wind shift 
from gonth to Bontheast, in winter. 

For Intrrasrof Wammthor IIkat.— If the 

wind shift round to the sonthwestr-if tlie 

wind chanfte from eMit, northeaat «r north. 

to northwest and west, in the winter only— if 

I the wind chanse to the east^ in eumraer only, 

(J especially if from northeast. 
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For Frost.— If tlie wind blow northeast in 
winter— if the ice crack much, expect the 
(tost to continue— it seldom freezes wltli a 
west wind, not mucii with a north, most with 
a northenst, southeast^ and sometiraea south 
wind— if there be continued fojou 

For THAW.-lf snow fail in flakes, which 
increase in size- if clouds drive up biph from 
the south, southwest, or west— if it freese, , 
and the barometer fkll 80 or 80 hundredths. 
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FARMINa MADE PROFITABLE. 




HE question is now asked bj thousands, "Does 
farming pay V* It is discussed in newspapers, and at 
agricultural meetings. And in the minds of many it 
either remains unsettled, or else the business is pro- 
nounced unprofitable. They assert that it is continued 
hard work year in and year out, with a scanty subsis- 
tence at best. Intelligent men haTe asserted that two 
per cent is the largest dividend that can be fully relied 
on from landed property. A hard-working owner of a small farm said, " It 
requires the hard labor of both me and my hired man through the whole 
season, to earn enough to pay the wages of the hired man.** And it is by 
no means rare to find men who have received a good farm as a patrimony, 
that have run in debt and remuned so throughout a long life, and left less 
to their children than they received. 

But if farming is a bad business, why is it that three-fourths of our popn- ^ 
lation select it, or remain in it as a matter of choice, while trade and mecba- 
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nical employments are open to erery one T Why do so many rolmitarily 
choose hard labor and misery ? 

Every business soon finds its level If any occupation or scheme happens 
to prove very lucrative, great numbers rush into it, and it is soon overdone. 
If, on the contrary, it is found a losing business, a portion ivithdraw, and 
leave a better field for the rest. And now, after the lapse of thousands of 
years, we find the great minority of all active men adhering to agriculture as 
the occupation of their choice. There must be a reason for it. It has indeed 
been asserted that farmers comprise all the dull intellects, who would be unfit 
for anything else, and that smart and vigorous men take hold of other kinds 
of business. Admitting this a moment for the sake of argument, what does 
it prove ? That the most stupid portion of the community, as a body, are 
more successful in business than the smart and vigorous, for there are less 
failures among farmers by far, than in what are regarded the most lucrative 
trades. Amos Lawrkncs of Boston, kept a record during a long life, of all 
his mercantile acquaintances, and found that out of every hundred who 
entered business, niuety^seven failed of success. A similar record, kept in 
the city of New- York, showed a result but little more favorable. Agricul- 
ture, while it does not produce such sudden occasional accumulations of 
wealth as trade, is not attended with the sudden dissipation of estates that 
trade often witnesses. A merchant may make a hundred thousand or more 
in a year; the same business reduces many who are reputed wealthy, to 
poverty. A thousand young men who engage in the cultivation of the soil, 
accumulate a larger aggregaU property, than a thousand who enter trade. 
If the thousand farmers are the more stupid, they are nevertheless more suc- 
cessful as a body. Then their business must be greatly superior, thus to out- 
strip their smarter compeers. Either admission, therefore, proves nothing 
against farunng. 

It may be laid down as an impregnable position, that no industrious fiumer, 
who has studied his occupation well, and who exercised a medium share of 
judgment, ever failed in hin bwtiness. If the fanner has fallen behind hand, 
it has been occasioned by extravagance in some other quarter ; or by med- 
dling with speculation ; or by office seeking, or some neglect. Many instances 
are known where men liave begun life with little or nothing, and who have 
accumulated, by farming exclusively, fifty to one hundred thousand dollars, 
and some even more. A young man in Western New-York, with a few hun- 
dred dollars to commence with, owned l>efore he was forty a farm of 700 
acres of fertile land, from which he made annually an average of about five 
thousand dollars. Men who have made twenty or thirty thousand by fai'm- 
ing may be counted by thousands; and never, in a single instance, have any 
of them incurred any danger of becoming bankrupt During the past season 
the writer of these remarks visited a number of farmers in one of our coun- 
^ ties, none of whom presented their moderate estates, nor their management, Jk 
as models, but who nevertheless showed that a continued and certain increase Q 
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might be depended on, by a good use of very moderate capital. Some 
these examples are the following: 

Isaac N. Sexton, of Venice, Ca3ruga county, N. Y., occupied 100 acres, 
which he bought seven years ago at $60 per acre, making the farm cost 
$6,000. He paid ~$8,000 at the time of purchase ; during the seven years, 
he has replaced poor fences with durable ones, added farm buildings, and 
paid the remaining $3,000. Poor health has prevented much bodily labor, 
but his business has been vigilantly attended to. The annual nett profit, 
besides supporting a family comfortably, was over $600 — which placed con- 
tinually at interest, with a similar yearly addition, would amount, in a life of 
forty years, to $100,000. 

Alvin Freeman, of Scipio, in the same county, began 35 years ago with 
$100 as his whole estate. He has now 244 acres of excellent laud, all paid 
for by farming. A young neighbor, Fayette Van Liew, who had $1,000 five 
years ago, paid half this amount, or $600, as the first payment towards an 
eighty acre farm costing $6,200 — the remaining $600 was applied to pur- 
chase animals and implements. He has paid a yearly average of $640 for 
the 80 acres in the 6 years, and reduced the debt to $1,800. 

George H. Chase, of Springport, purchased a 160 acre farm, for $60 per 
acre, and after occupying three years in learning his new trade, has now, in 
seven years, tile drained nearly the whole, and made other improvements, all 
paid for by the products of the land, and has been offered $100 per acre, or 
double its cost, for its improved value. 

Henrt Woolford, of Conquest, same county, has a farm of 128 acres, 
which he bought five years ago for $6,400, paying towards it $3,000. He 
has since paid the remaining $8,400 from die farm, besides constructing seve^ 
ral hundred rods of good board fence. In other words, he has cleared over 
$800 yearly, (counting interest,) besides supporting his family. 

Peter Hodson, of the town of Venice, occupies 140 acres — of which 100 
acres were bought twelve years ago, and 40 since added. At the time of the 
purchase he had no means — he ran in debt for the whole. From this land, 
he has paid for all in the 12 years, besides erecting a $1,200 bam, and mak- 
ing 21 miles of underdrain. His farm is worth about $12,000; that is, he 
has cleared $1,000 annually. 

These farmers are better than the average, but there are hundreds of others 
as successful. Their success consists in a well managed mixed husbandry, 
with good but not extraordinary crops. Some imperfections were observed 
in the management of every one ; and equally good fimning is not difficult 
for any one who understands the business. 

It is not unusual for energetic young farmers to clear $1,000 annually 
from good 160 acre farms, besides supporting a family. If this course were 
continued for 40 years, with each yearly sum placed at interest, and interest 
on interest added, it would amount, at the expiraUon of this period, to . 
$200,000. 




Fig. 9.— Effect of Winteriog Animals in Open nekta. 

Where is the impossibility, then, of farmers laying up laige fortones if 
their business is managed with skill 1 

In order to concise the reader that such a result is not of difficult attain- 
ment, let us make a fair and moderate estimate of what may be raised on one 
hundred acres of improved land, by good management : 

15 acres of corn, 50 bushels per acre, 50 cents, $875.00 

15 acres of wheat, 20 bushels per acre, $1.25, 375.00 

16 acres of meadow, 3 tons per acre, $8, 240.00 

10 acres of oats, 50 bushels per acre, 25 cents 125.00 

5 acres of barley, 25 bushels per acre, 50 cents, 62.50 

25 acres of pasture, worth 200.00 

5 acres of good orchard, average $40 per acre, 200.00 

1 acre of potatoes, 150 bushels, 25 cents. 87.60 

4 acres of corn, as fodder, 16 tons, worth, 80.00 

5 acres of peas, 25 bushels per acre, $1 100.00 

100 acres. $1,795.00 

Deduct labor, board, wear and tear. Ac. 795.00 

Nett, $1,000.00 

The domestic animals which occupy the farm are not veckoned in the esti- 
mate, the pasture and other food they consume being already accounted for. 
It will be observed that the product per acre is quite moderate — ^much below 
what many good fanners obtain, and in but one case exceeding by a fourth 
JjL the average product of these crops, as determined by the accurate county ^ 
Q statistics of Ezra Cornell, of Ithaca, for Tompkins county, N. Y. 
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VUt. 3.— Appeatrianoe of Cattle in Spring, well Wintered tm4v <o<xl shelter. 

As nearly one-half is required for labor and expenses, an increase of one- 
half more in the orops^ making corn 75 bushels per acre, wheat 30, hay 3 
tons, (^ts 75 bushels, &c., which is attained as an average by the very best 
cultivators, would make the nctt over $1,800. But this increased sum is 
not needed to show the practicable profits of the business, when it has 
already been shown that the lesser sum would give the owner $200,000, if 
continued during an active life of 40 years. 

It is admitted that many cultivators of the soil make little or nothing, or 
what they do make is consumed by waste. One, for example, allows his 
land to become overrun by weeds. A lessening of the whole crop thus but 
one dollar per acre, would be $100 each year, amounting in the 40 years, 
with interest, to $20,000. Another loses as much, yearly, by exposing his 
domestic animals to winter without shelter, making another $20,000. A like 
sum is again lost by a want of draining wet fields, and another by raising 
crop after crop in the same field, without rotation, sinking $40,000. Other 
points of bad management would run up the sunken fortune to $100,000 or 
$200,000. 

Nothing is more important, therefore, for a successful course, than to 
S^ ascertain first, what are the most prolific causes of waste and disaster ; and j 
Q secondly, to learn how to avoid them. 
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Among the prominent causes of disaster, are : 

1. Purchasing poor land at a low price, instead of tlie best at a high one. 

2. Want of underdraining in ail places where work is retarded, growth les- 
sened, and manure lost, hj a surplus of water. 

3. Inefficient fences, admitting depredators to destroy crops, and deranging 
farm order generally. 

4. Building poor bams and stables, and allowing them to become dilapi- 
dated. 

5. Wintering cattle, sheep and colts, at stacks in open fields, presenting the 
specimen exhibited in fig. 2, (p. 236,) instead of the fine animals shown 
in fig. 8, (p. 237.) 

6. Plowing badly, on the shallow, cut-and-eorer system^ instead of throwing 
up the soil into a fine, deep, eren, mellow bed of earth. 

7. CoYering seed imperfectly, in consequence of such bad plowing, and 
thus allowing weeds and grass a joint occupancy of the land. 

8. Planting and sowing too late, thus diminishing the crop to an amount 
equal to what would be the whole nett profit ; that is, throwing away 
the entire avails. 

9. Allowing cornfields to be filled with a dense undergrowth of weeds, and 
potatoes and turnips with a dense OTergrowth of the same. 

10. Procuring cftcap implements, and losing many times the cost of good 
ones, by the slow and imperfect work they perform. 

11. LeaTing implements exposed to weather, to crack, warp and decay, 
scattering them in fields, about the barn-yard, or along the side of the 
public highway. 

12. Throwing brush, rubbish, &c., along fences and highways, thus promot- 
ing the growth of mulleins, thistles, burdocks, and nettles ; instead of 
destroying such brush by fire, and leaving neat and clean borders to 
the fields. 

13. Planting the same crop year after year in the same field, thus diminish- 
ing the product, and filling the land with weeds. 

14. Omitting to spread manure at the right time, and then selling or giving 
it away to get rid of it. 

15. Raising hump-back cattle and landpike hogs, that will consume monthly 
their entire value in feed, instead of the best animals, which fatten 
easily on little, and sell quickly for cash at high prices. 

16. Feeding animals irregularly, causing them to fret for their food an hour 
one day, and to receive it before they are ready for it the next. 

17. Fidlure to sow plenty of clover seed, and to plow under annually M 
least one field as a green crop, for manure, and thus, in coig unction 
with animal dung, to maintain or increase the fertility and value of 
the farm. , 

JL 18. An entire omission to keep accounts of the cost and profits of each JjL 
Q field, and of the whole farm, annually. Q 

©CZ^-- -=^3© 
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Avoiding these aod other objectionable practices, the farmer who aims at 
success must remember— first, that the bent land is the cheapest to purchase. 
For example, if 25 acres cost $100 per acre, (on account of the intrinsic value 
of the land,) they will be more valuable than 100 acres at |26 per ao'e. 
The 100 acre farm may require $500 to work it, and possibly may yield $500 
in the value of all the crops. Nothing is thus made, and the interest is sunk. 
Good land works more easily than bad, but admitting the 25 acre farm may 
be worked at the same rate, or for $125, and that the crops are only double 
the other, or $250, the nett profit would be $125 more than on the 100 acres. 
If the product of the smaller farm were as much greater in proportion to its 
cost as the other, or worth $600, then it would nett $375. 

Underdraininp alone, costing say half the price of the land, frequently 
doubles, and sometimes quadruples, the product, and costs less to tilL It 
lengthens the season, by admitting earlier working, earlier planting, and a 
more rapid growth, from the increased warmth of the soil ; and, in conse- 
quence of the drier bottom, affords better security irom frosts. 

Rotation of Crops ^ by retaining fertility, preventing the continued spread 
of any one weed, and promoting order, is always an important part of suc- 
cessful husbandry. 

The Destruction of Weeds is absolutely essential to good farming. Some- 
times they consume as much of the strength of the land as the best crops. 
On some farms, hundreds of dollars worth of products are choked down and 
crowded out by burdocks, mulleins, chess, red root, Canada thistles, johns- 
wort, rag weed, &c. ; and a still greater injury is committed by filling the 
soil with foul seeds. The good farmer must not allow a thistle in his pas- 
ture, a foxtail in his com, nor a plant of chess in his wheat ; but the whole 
premises should have a neat, chaste, and finished appearance. 

Ample and convenient Fartn Buildings^ for the reception and preserva- 
tion of crops, and for the shelter and comfort of Domestic Animals, are of 
great importance. Much dejslsnds oh plan and arrangement. A costly barn 
may be inconvenient of access^ and by bad planning involve much unneces- 
sary labor. A cheaper one, if well arranged, may be made to hold more, 
and by a proper disposition of parts, save much daily work. 

The manufacture and management of Manure is absolutely essential for 
preserving and increasing the fertility of the land. The chief points are, to 
save all that is made by animals, by absorbents and composting, and to 
break it fine and intermix well with the soil when applied. Manuring with 
green crops, and especially by turning under a dense growth of clover, should 
accompany the practice of enriching with yard manure. 

Shelter for Domestic Animals constitutes an unportant part of successful 
Imsbandry. Repeated trials prove that one-third of the food is saved by 
protection from storms and cold winds, and the animals come out in spring 
in much finer condition. But wrong opinions on this subject are prevalent, j/k 
' Some have concluded that shelter is of little benefit, because cold winds are Q 
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Fig. 4.— Sheep Wintered idUiout 
Bhelter. 



tllowed to creep under the silUi of the imperfect sheds, and between the 
-TT'^^l^rtv. wide cracks of the boards. Such cold cur- 
rents are nearly as bad as full exposure. 
Others, again, have made close stables, but 
have neglected cleanliness and yentilatiou. 
A clean skin and a pure air are indispensa- 
ble to comfort and thrift. There are but 
two ways in which shelter may be profitably 
given — either by a dry, broad, spacious, 
tight shed, protected from the sweep of the 
winds on every side, as for example the 
basement of a bam well flanked by other buildings ; or else by means of 
stables, dry, clean, well littered, and perfectly ventilated. 

Iniprovetnent of Breeds, A 
bad animal consumes much 
food and produces little flesh ; 
is hard to sell, and JDrings but 
little in market. The mixture 
of blood from the best breeds 
with selected native animals, 
will often double their value. 

Measurifig Operations and 
Results, He who weighs and 
measures can only know with 
certainty what management is 
most profitable. A young 
farmer, who has used a plat- 
fix. 8.-Sbeep whkh has been Wintered with ihelter. form scale for t#o years, for 
weighing his cattle, and thus determining the best treatment and feeding, 
asserts that it has already saved him hundreds of dollars. All the fields of 
a farm should be surveyed or measured, and laid down on a map, by which 
the product per acre of all crops may be easily a<!certained. A great defi- 
ciency among farmers generally, is the want of accurate accounts, showing 
the cost and product of each crop, leaving them to guess at random what 
parts of their business they should extend, as most remunerative. 

Circulating Capital. The man who buys a farm without reserving capi- 
tal for working it, or for purchasing animals, implements, seeds and manure, 
and paying for manual labor, is like the merchant who procures a fine vessel 
and sends it to sea without any cargo, or like the railway company which 
makes a road but neglects to provide cars and engines. In England, where 
they are compelled to farm profitably, the circulating capital is required to 
, be about seven or eight times as great as the yearly rent. Josiah Quinct 
%^ says : " At the great exhibition in Paris, I met an English farmer who told JjL 
) me he had just leased an estate for which he paid eiffht thousand dollars a () 
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jear. I asked bim what was the first thing that he did. With a smile he 
replied, *" The first thing that I did was to invest ten thousand pounds ster- 
ling (fifty thousand dollars) in stock, utensils, seeds and manures.' " In 
this country, the capital thus invested should be about one-half the value of 
the farm. With a sum much less, it is impossible to conduct the business 
with profit. For the particulars required, see the article on Farm Manage- 
ment, in second volume, page 130, of *' Rural Affairs." 

Personal Attention. A farm is not a self-running machine. It needs 
constant and vigilant attention. The small faimer may spend a large por- 
tion of his time in personal labor ; the large farmer cannot, without neglect- 
ing a proper supervision. He should, however, understand well how to per- 
form all hand operations, that he may take hold and show awkward laborers 
where necessary ; but his time should be mostly occupied by a constant 
inspection of all the premises, and rendering, by his presence, facilities for 
the progress of the work. 

In conclusion, the business of the farmer stands pre-eminent for its free- 
dom from all risk, and for the certainty of its profits, if properly managed. 
It is true, a single crop may be injured or destroyed by insects, or unfavor- 
able weather ; but no good farmer depends on a single crop. His profits 
should come from at least half a dozen different kinds of crops, and from as 
many different species of domestic animals. If one fails, there are then 
eleven resources left. As an aggregate result, he is always successful. The 
poor manager, who works badly tilled, wet, weedy, half fenced land, disco- 
vers that failure is the rule, and success the exception ; but the energetic, 
skillful cultivator, who has clean, fertile, well drained fields, rarely meets 
with a failure, and then only a partial one. His failures, even, are better 
than the bad farmer^s success. 



MANUFACTURE OF MAPLE SUGAR. 



The first thing to be done is to clear the woods of logs, brush, and other 
obstructions to the free passage of a team in collecting sap. A few hours 
work with an axe and yoke of oxen will open free passages through all the 
principal parts of the sap-orchard. The place selected for the boiling house 
should be on the lower side, that the sap may be drawn down hill. If prac- 
ticable, it should be near a stream of water, as the cleanliness of vessels 
depends much upon a good supply near at hand. 

The boiling house should be comfortable, that the attendant may not suf- 
fer in stormy weather. If it covers the fireplace and boilers it should be 
well lighted, that the presence of any kind of dirt may be quickly seen ; and 
the boilers should be in the centre, to admit of readily passing on either 
a^ side. There should be a good supply of seasoned wood, to make steam ^ 
Q rapidly, as quick evaporation is essential to success. There should be a 
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reserroir for holding the sap, the bottom of which should be a little higher 
than the top of the boilers, so that all the sap may be easily run into them, 
with a faucet. It may be made either a square plank vat, or in the form of 
a broad hooped tub, and should hold at least a gallon for each tree. To 
prevent the wood from absorbing the sap, and thus producing sourness, the 
inside should be well painted. It should be covered, to exclude dirt ; and 
for convenience the cover of a trough or vat should be in sections, opening 
by hinges. 

In large establishments it will be most convenient to have the reservoir a 
large tub or cistern, placed low down, so as to be easily filled, from which 
the sap may be pumped or ladled into a smaller feeding trough, placed over 
the boilers. A partition of thick flannel, set vertically, should be placed 
near the end of the feeding trough, to strain out leaves, bits of bark, dust, 
&c., before the sap flows into the boiler. 

The worst kind of boiler is of cast iron, in the form of a cauldron or ket- 
tle. Being rounded, the fire strikes the sides and heats them, and whenever 
the surface rises in boiling, a portion becomes burnt, and the quality is 
injured. Much fuel is also required to heat such a boiler. The best are 
made of sheet iron, and are flat and shallow, so that the fire only reaches 
the bottom, as they rest at the edges for an inch and a half on the brick or 
stone walls forming the fireplace. A good form for one is described by a 
correspondent of the Countrt Gentleuan. A convenient size is 3 by 6 
feet. The following is his desmption : 

Having bought your iron, get it cut the proper size by the tinsmith, or if 
you have shears large enough to cut it you can do it yourself. Turn over 
three-quarters of an inch of each inside edge, and lock them closely toge- 
ther with a hammer. Phice it on a solid block of wood, and with a punch 

make a row of holes, half 
an inch a part, the whole 
length of the seam. Then 
put in your rivets, and 
clinch them tightly. Now 
with a straight edge mark 
off Y inches all around the 
edge of your iron, then cut 
it the shape shown in fig. 1. 
Turn up the ends first, 
next the sides, which will 

project beyond the ends: 
FIH.-PanforB.mn,8«. ^^^ ^^^ ^^ j,^„^ ^^^, 

and riveted with two rows of rivets to the ends. Scrape the inside lower 
comers with a file till they are bright — then apply with a brush a few drops 
a^ of muriatic acid, diluted with as much zinc as it will dissolve. 




I) be soldered the same as tin. 



The bale should be an hron rod j inch in 
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diameter. Get the bUckamith to bend the comers and weld it. To put it 
on, cut down each comer one inch and bend the iron round &e bale. The 
last thing is the handles, four in number, which the blacksmith will also 
make, and you have a finished pan, warranted not to leak, at a cost of say: 

80Iba.lroii, atTcentB, t2.10 

Punch 13 

Riveto, ackl, solder, ete 9B 

Iroa, for bale and handles* and makiiic asme* T6 



Such a pan as this cannot be bought for less than nine dollars, leaving 
$5.78 to paj for the labor. The acid will be found at every drug store. 
When the zinc is put with it, it will emit a very offensive odor ; therefore it 
should be set out doors. The whole can be done in a day and a hali^ which 
would pay well. 

Such a pan, he says, will last 12 to 16 years, and be laige enough for 200 
trees, without much night work. The rivets may be bought at hardware 
stores for 25 cents per 1,000. It should have ears or handles riveted on at 
the comers, for convenience in lifting. 

Pans may be likewise made as follows, of a single piece of Bussia sheet 
iron, at oonsiderably less expense, but they will be less durable. Make the 
sides of plank, six inches wide and about two inches thick, about a foot 
shorter than the sheet iron, so that the latter may turn up at the ends. The 
wood should be some tough sort, not easily split The sheet-iron is secured 
to the plank by double rows of closely driven, broad-headed nails. The 
fireplace should be a few inches narrower than the pans, and a good draught 
secured, by means of a chimney of suffident height. 

The same correspondent, already mentioned, describes the following good 
way for arranging the fireplace and pans : 

The annexed cu^ (fig. 2) illustrates an improved 
form of arch for boiling sap, which is very higUy 
spoken of by every one who has used it It is very 
simple, and any mason of ordinary Ingenuity can 
easily make (me. 

It consists of a double arch §or two sheet iron pans 
placed side by side. It is made wholly of brick, or 
can be built on the outside with flat stones* 

A is door for wood — B B B three hollow cast iron 

tubes to lay the wood upon, extending through the 

wall at the r'^ht hand side. By having them cast 

hollow, the heat passes out into the open air, making 

\ runs. them much more durable. They are three indies in 

Jf^ diameter, and placed about six inches from the floor of the arch — pan — ^ 

D flue for passage of the fire — E pan — ^F chunney, or a wide stove pipe will 
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Flc. S.— Ftreplace and 
Pans. 
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anawer as well. The space under pan E need not be more than 12 mches 
deep, as no wood is placed under it. It should be raised about four inches 
higher, so that the sap, after it becomes heated, can be carried into the other 
pan by a syphon rigged with a faucet, so that the flow can be regulated. 

The pan C can be made longer than the other, but should not come quite 
out to the end of the arch, as the sap would be burned on the pan. A bet- 
ter way is to have the paus of the same size, so that they can be changed 
at the end of each boiling season, as the pan over the hottest fire will bum 
out much the soonest. 

The operation of boiling sap in one of these arches, rigged as I have 
described it, is as follows : — In the morning fill both pans, and then build 
the fire. The sap in the pan C will be boiling before that in the other; 
when it is, put your syphon in its place and guage it so that it will just keep 
the pan C full ; then start the cold sap from the holder, (also fixed with a 
faucet,) so as to keep the pan E full also. 

This looks very well on paper, but equally as well vshen in operation in 
the mgar bush. The advantage of this kind of arch is economy of fueL 
In the common straight arch a great deal of the heat passes up the chimney, 
the bricks of which are always so hot as to be unbearable to the naked hand, 
and when boiling in the night I have pften seen the flames HHng a foot 
above the top of the chimney. 

In the improved kind there is no such waste of heat, and it has been accu- 
rately ascertained that the quantity of wood that will boil sap for 100 pounds 

of sugar in the old, will 
boil enough for 135 to 
140 pounds in the new 
fashioned arch. A sav- 
ing of from 35 to 40 per 
cent in the quantity of 
fuel, and the cost of pre- 
paring it, is worthy the 
attention of every one 
that makes maple sugar. 
A convenient mode is ' 
to have a long, horizon- 
tal fireplace, the pan for 
the fresh sap being plac- 
Fig. 3.-Gook*8 Bvaporaior. ed first or in front, and a 

few inches higher than the other pan, which is nearest the chimney, so that 
the heated and partly evaporated sap may run from the front to the rear pan 
through a simple tube, the stream being regulated by a faucet. 

A little practice will enable the operator to regulate the faucet so that the 
sap will run a stream into the boiler as fast as the evaporation carries it off. 
The sheet of flame, after passing the fireplace, should be in a thfai stra- ' 
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torn, not over two or three inches thick, and diis space should be left next 
the bottom of the boiler. A flame filling a space a foot thick, if spread out 
to four times its breadth, and only three inches thick, would cTaporate 
nearly four times as rapidly. There should be a damper placed in the flue, 
so as to control comi^etely the heat, as the contents of the boilers approach 
the nature of syrup, and such a damper is absolutely essential in ** sugaring 
off." 

Cook's Patent Evaporator, (fig. 8,) is an excellent contrivance for boiling 
down sap, which is admitted at one end, and is gradually thickened by eva- 
poration as it passes to the other end, the rockers on which it stands afford- 
ing the means of regulating the process. 

Neal's Evaporator is newly invented, and is highly spoken of. It pos- 
sesses a great advantage in its control of the fire, by means of dampers, the 

rods for working which 
are shown in fig. 4. The 
sap is represented as 
flowing in at one end, 
and the syrup discharg- 
ing at the other. 

Both Cook^s and NeaPs 
Evaporators wei-e made 
with a special view to the 
manufacture of Sorghum 
syrup, but they are also 
well adapted to its manu- 
facture from the maple. 

The sap pails may be 
made of wood or sheet 
tin. Wood is the cheap- 
est, tin the best If made 
Fig. 4.-Neal'a Sugar Evaporator. ^f ^^Q^d, they should be 

smallest at top, to prevent the hoops from falling off, and the better to 
exclude dust. Good ones, well painted inside, have been offered at $15 per 
100. If tin is used, they should be made largest at top, so as to pack away 
in nests when out of use, and thus prevent bruising. The top should be 
stoutly wired, with a hole under the wire, to hang on the nail or hook, here- 
after described. Manufactured of the best tin, they will cost about $30 per 
100, if holding nine quarts ; or $26 if holding six. Tin vessels are easily 
kept clean, and if so, never impart sourness. Well painted wood vessels are 
nearly as good ; but unpainted ones easily become soured. 

There are two ways of making the spouts, of tinned sheet iron, and of 
wood. When the former are used, the vessels must be hung up against the 
tree just beneath the spout, on a nail driven into the tree. Old horse-shoe i 
nails, straightened and sharpened, are good for this purpose. Tin vessels i 
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have ft Hole just below the wire rim, already described, for banging on the 

nail ; wooden vessels must have a wire loop. These being hung doseljr 

under the spout, the latter need not be more than three inches long. They 

should be widest where they enter the tree, and be concave so as to follow 

the incision of the gouge. They are easily made by cutting the tinned iron 

to a proper size, and then giving the concave form by placing them between 

a convex and concave piece of wood, and striking the two together with a 

smart blow of a mallet. Oround sharp at the wide end, they are easily 

driven into the tree. Half an inch into the sap wood is quite deep enough. 

Many prefer the gouge to the auger, as they think it disfigures the tree less, 

no other cut being made than that of the gouge ; and when the tree begins 

to become dry, a second cut is as good as the first. The work is done in less 

time than with an auger. 

The best wood spouts are made as shown in fig. 6. Thick inch-board will 

answer for the material. They should be about four inches long, and shaved 

just large enough at one end to fit the auger hole in 

the tree. A hole is bored lengthwise through them, 

for the passage of the sap. In order to have all the 

right size, bore a hole in a board, and whittle each 

down till it will exactly fit it. The size should 

not exceed seven-eighths of an inch, nor the 

hole be bored more than three-fourths of an 

ii| !' inch into the tree. The Hook for the pall, fig. 

Ip 6, is made of very stout wire ; when the hole 

is bored into the tree, the loop of the hook is 

«i . o V :» rw t. placed aeainst it, and the spout driven throus'h Fl«.«k 

FIf. 6. Spout and Hook ^, , » * . , . i . ^l -a ^A. nX^^ 

for Sap PalL the loop. A hole bored m the side of the "<>«*• 

wooden vessel near the top, receives the hook, which should not be bent up 

so much as the figure indicates. The slight shoulder of the spout holds it 

against the tree, where it has no purchase, and a heavy weight will not draw 

it out. Both are easily removed as soon as the sugar 

season is over, and the necessity of withdrawing 

nails is obviated. 

Both these kinds of spouts are good, and their 

advantages are nearly equally balanced. One or the 

other should be adopted, and the pail hung up against 

the tree, (as shown in fig. 7,) to prevent leaves being 

blown into it, to obviate the necessity of blocking 

up the vessel, as when set on the ground, or settling 

out of place as the snow melts, to avoid the loss 

occasioned by the wind blowing the dropping sap out 

_ at the side, and to be safe from the accidental visits 

K,.7.-Pan.n«.eHook. „f^„g 

Before commencing operations, the first and most important requisite for ( 
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the 8iieoes8 of the whdie process, must be k^t coiifitantly in yiew, namely, 
p€i/eei cUanlinets, ^ 

If possible, never allow the sap to stand in the vessels twenty-four hours. 
The fresher it is boiled the purer will be the sugar. If the sap sours in 
wooden vessels at any time, they must be scalded again before using. 

When the sap is collected by means of horses and sled, simple open bar- 
rds or high tube answer every purpose ; if a circular board, an indi or 
two less in diameter than the inside of the barrel, float on the sap, it will 
entirely prevent it from splashing out 

In districts of the country where there is much deep snow in the woods, it 
is sometimes easiest to collect sap in a cask placed on a hand sled, with run- 
ners five inches wide, made of thin boai*ds, shaved thinner where bent 
These are somewhat flexible, and on this account run over the snow with a 
load more easily. The collector should have snow shoes, if necessary. 

Some good manufactui-ers use lime water to neutralisce the minute portion 
of acid ihat exists in the fresh sap from the tree. This portion varies ; but 
it is believed that one quart of lime water to a barrel of sap is enough. 
Where brass or copper vessels are used for boiling, the lime water is indis- 
pensable in preventing a slight action on the metal, and dangerous conse- 
quences. It should be applied to the sap in the reservoir, before it is run 
into the boilers. 

Sap varies in saccharine strength. Trees growing in open fields, or in 
exposed places, furnish a richer si^ than those in a dense forest Usually, it 
needs reducing to about one twentieth of its bulk, to form a good syrup. 
When this is accomplished, strain it through flannel into a clean barrel, and 
let it stand 12 to 24 hours. Then draw it off carefully, through a faucet, 
leaving the sediment To save all the sugar in this sediment, more sap is 
then applied, to dilute the syrup, which in a few hours is drawn off to be 
returned to the boilers. 

The next process is to convert the syrup to sugar. This may be done in 
one of the pans, but many prefer a separate brass kettle. In either cose, 
the fire should be controled easily, either by a damper in the flue or hy hang- 
ing the ketUe on a crane. When placed in the pan or kettle, to every gal- 
lon of syrup add a beaten egg and a gill of milk to clarify it, keeping it hot 
but carefully from boiling till the scum has risen and been skimmed off. If 
^ggs cannot be readily obtained, then milk alone may be used. If it boils, 
the scum is broken and mixed again with the syrup. In an hour or two 
most of the impurities will have risen and been removed by a constant use 
of the skimmer, the fire having been allowed to slacken. Some manufac- 
turers of excellent sugar think the eggs and milk unnecessary, and even detri- 
mental, provided every precaution is taken to keep the sap clean. The 
n scum, which contains much sugar, should be saved, the sugar dissolved in 
JL sap, and the latter drawn off, as in the case of the sediment, already men- 
fj tioned. Before the final heating is applied, a purer sugar would be made by 
§!^^^ -^3^ 
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again straining through flannel. The remainder of the boiling shonld be 
carefully but rapidly performed. The pre<Ae point of time when it will best 
granulate, is determined in various ways. When the bubbles riang to the 
surface burst with a slight or just perceptible explosion, from the tenacity <^ 
the thickening liquid ; or if a drop hot from the kettle into an inch of water 
forms a distinct solid globule slightly flattened when it strikes the bottom; or 
if a drop between the thumb and finger will draw out into a fine thread half 
an inch long — the process has gone far enough. Another mode — that oi 
blowing out a ribbon — is sometimes practiced, and is thus described by a cor- 
respondent of the Country Gentleman : — Take a short twig, limber it by 
dipping its end into the boiling sugar, and then form a loop with a hole half 
an inch in diameter. Dip this loop into the sugar and bring it up quickly, 
and blow through the loop-hole. When it will go off in a ribbon eight or 
ten feet long, it is done. It will ribbon a few feet before it is done ; but 
wait a few minutes and try again, till it will perform according to order. This 
process is something like blowing soap bubbles. It is then poured into Tea- 
sels to granulate. 

The same correspondent thinks it important to add a piece of butter the 
size of a butternut to a batch of 50 poimds. If there is any tendency to 
boil over, add a little more butter. 

The practice of carrying the syrup to the house, for sugaring off, should 
not be adopted. It is laborious to carry it, and when there cannot be con- 
stantly watched for several hours, to prevent boiling over or burning, which 
no housekeeper can do and attend to her other duties at the same time. If 
a proper boiling-house has been erected in the woods, it will afford every 
facility for the entire process. A neat shanty, made of rough boards, 18 by 
24 feet, may be erected for $25, or less. 

To obtain dry sugar, place it in a tub, barrel, or hopper shaped box, with 
holes for draining off the molasses. To make white sugar, lay a few thick- 
nesses of flannel on the top of the sugar while draining, these flannels to be 
wet and washed daily with cold water — they will thus absorb and wash out 
the coloring matter. 

A hundred good sugar maple trees will usually make, in a season, frona 
two to three hundred pounds of sugar, when well managed. If every pre- 
caution is observed to insure cleanliness, prevent souring, boil speedily and 
without burning, and to clarify properly, a larger quantity of sugar will be 
made, and it will be more saleable, and command a higher price ; and if 
intended for home use, the smiles of the farmer^s kind wife, when she sees 
such a beautiful article make its appearance, will more than repay him for 
all the pains he has taken to secure success. 

A correspondent of the Country Gentleman states that ^*the Maple 

Sugar crop of the State of Vermont, for 1857, was estimated at 8,300 tons, A 

^ or nearly half the maple sugar crop of the United States, as given in the Cen- Ik 

) BUS for 1.850, and about one-eighteenth of the sugar crop of the Union." (j 
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THK BKST WAY TO BUILD A HOUSK. 



The first rule which a person should adopt who is about to build, is, not to 
build in a hurry. His plan must be well perfected ; and when this is done, 
he may let the job on more favorable terms by not being compelled to make 
purchases to a disadvantage, and by allowing the mechanics to do much of 
the work during the comparatively leisure time of winter ; besides which, 
time is required to season the stuff thoroughly, and to allow newly erected 
walls to settle, before finishing the rooms. Secondly, he should let the job 
only to a skillful and reliable builder, and not attempt to beat him down below 
a fair price, but pay for what the work is worth. For, by making a hard 
bargain for the builder, he is bribing him to furnish poor material and slight 
his work. Thirdly, never let the job, nor commence building, until the 
design is not only well digested, but plans, elevations, and complete working 
drawings made by a competent architect. The fifty or hundred dollars 
required to procure these will usually be saved several times over before the 
completion of the job. An acquaintance, who bad given much attention to 
planning houses, and who had read books on rural architecture, concluded 
he could superintend the erection of his own new dwelling, and need not pay 
a professional man for plans and specifications. But not having the exact 
dimensions of every part, his carpenters wasted much lumber in cutting ; 
and many alterations had to be made. He said afterwards that he had lost 
at least three hundred dollars in trying to save fifty, yet his knowledge of 
building exceeded that of most who engage in it. This is but the history 
of many others. 

The several designs which have been given In the former numbers of the 
Register, will furnish many valuable suggestions to any one about to erect 
a dwelling ; but they can never obviate the necessity of the above mentioned 
requisites for a dwelling of any pretensions. 

In order that such persons may know what is required in a specification, 
the following form is furnished, including most of the requisites for letting 
the job, and by its aid an intelligent carpenter or builder may make an esti- 
mate of the smaller and cheaper kinds of houses, where the labors of a com- 
petent architect cannot be had ; but even then, finished, measured drawings 
are indispensable, or the alterations and " extraii''* will far exceed the cost of 
the best digested plan, by a first class architect.* For, whenever any work 
is let by the job, it is very essential that nothing be omitted, in order that 
no alteration nor addition may be made while the work is in progress. 

It will of course be obvious that much variation will be required in adapt- 
ing this example to any particular building ; some portions will be omitted, 
and many thipgs added, as circumstances require. 

^ • The nsoal price for Dlans, elevations, sections, working drawings, and full specifications, Jjk 
) with an esamate. Is about two per pept op tbc irliole estimated cost. H 

^c^. — -^^ 
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SPECIFICATIONS. 

(FOR DIMMSIONii 8XB WOKUlTQ 1N]> OTBSB DBAWIXOB.) 



CARPENTER'S SPECIFICATION. 

/SforfM.— C«llar 8 feet, first story 9 feet, 
secoDd story 14 feet at peak, furred down 
level, making It 8 fleet ; all in the clear. 

Timber.— Posts and sills each 4 by 8 inches; 
interties and braces each 8 by 9 inches; 
trimmers and trimmer beams or Joists, 4 by 9 
inches, each 90 inches from centres; hip and 
valley rafters 4 by 8. all other rafters 3 by 6 
inches, 8 feet from centres; braces 4 by 6 
Inches; studs 8 by 4 inches, 24 inches from 
centres; all sound and seasoned [specify the 
kind] timber ; each tier of beams or joists 
cross bridged. Exterior walls to be filled in 
with burnt brick ; and furred off with plank 
16 inches from centres; first and second 
floors prepared for deafening. 

PariUions.— All of 8 by 4 inch plank, 16 
inches from centres; door and window posts 
4 by 6 inches. 

Windotoe.SMh all IX Inches thlck-for 
otiier sises and dimensions, see drawings. 

jRoo/— Boarded with best hemlock inch 
roof boards, with one inch Joint, covered 
with best shaved pine shingles, half an Inch 
thick at the butts, and 5 inches to the wea- 
ther. 

Ot>mif<e or eaves, as shown in drawings, 
[or formed on brackets sawed out of four 
inch stuff;] 4 inch tin leaders; gntters, val- 
leys, and around chimneys, lined with sheet 
lead. 

Sidinff.—Thrtet-nnwritr Inch clear narrow 
white pine, rabbeted to show half an inch 
on the lower edge ; put on in courses and 
well nailed. 

Floors.— Flni story laid with clear IH inch 
white pine, well seasoned; second story.with 
good quality \K inch wiiite pine ; all tongued 
and grooved and well nailed. 

Bum.— A neat plank base, with moulding, 
for all the rooms and closets, and surbase for 
the kitchen. 

Z^oors.— Entrance door ly inch thick, 
with side lights: other doors 1^ Inches thick; 
all hung with butts, and fastened with mor- 
tise locks with porcelain knobs and escut- 
cheons; doors in second story IK Inch thick 
and fastened with 6 inch rimiocks with min- 
eral knobs. Woodhouse doors battened and 
hung with large wrought hinges, with centre 
bar and large hook and staple inside. 

JDoor and Window Trimmino8.—ln first 

story, to be with 6 inch bead casings and 

band moulding; in second story with S 

k Inch bead casings and band mouldings; first 

story windows trimmed to the floor with 



panels ; green Tenetian blinds to each win- 
dow, well hung and fastened. Inside panel 
shutters to bay windows, well hung and fas- 
tened. 

^to<r«.— Steps Ik inch, risen 1 Inch, with 
coves, all clear white pine; with a round 3 
inch rail, IK inch turned balusters; newel 
6 inches, [all best mahogany, black walnut* 
Ac.,} well varnished. 

C/oseto.-FulIy shelved, with clothes pina, 
and ventilators. 

Veranda.- k% shown In the drawings; 
strongly timbered ; floor laid of narrow \)i 
inch white phie; rafters planed ; roof tongaed 
and grooved plank, planed on the lower 
side. 

Mantels, — Neat pilaster mantels, with 
bases, caps, and bed*moulding under the 
shelf; shelf IH inch plank. 

Balcony.— hocntil timber S inches square, 
well secured to wall; moulded thnber rail, 
brackets and rail, as shown In drawings. 

Paintinff.— All the work usually painted, 
and also the floor, ceiling and rafters of the 
veranda, to be painted with two coats of 
wiiite lead in oil ; the exterior a light brown 
stone color. 

Glaeino. — The glass throughout to be 
first quality American cylinder, all well se- 
lected. 

The materials, to be all of best quality 
specified; the lumber and timber well sea- 
soned, and the work to be done in a neat, 
substantial, workmanlike manner. 

MASON'S SPECIFICATION. 

2>i(7^n^.— Cellar dug and earth smoothly 
and properly leveled about the building 

Foundation Walis.^Bsse courses feet 6 
Inches wide, of large fiat stones, the top of 
base 8 inches below cellar floor; rest of tlie 
walls 18 inches thick, the portion above 
ground outside laid in courses and pointed ; 
foundation for veranda, porch columns, and 
for chimneys; outer stone stairs ; all built of 
good hard stone, laid in best lime and sharp 
sand mortar. 

Brick Fbnfc.— Cellar partitions 8 Inches 
thick up to first story floor ; chimneys as in 
plan ; chimney shafts of hard smooth brick; 
all in best lime mortar. 

CeUar Windotos.—CKp» and sills of dress- 
ed stone ; \ inch round iron bars 4 inches 
ftom centres, well secured, set in window 
frames. 

Plasterinff.-Vlr^ and second story to be > 
lathed and plastered, the first story with 
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tliree coats, the last to be hard finish; the 
second story and kitchen two coats ; all with 
best Rhode Island lime and sharp sand* and 
put on in the best manner. 

C^fstom..— Built of stone, laid in and plas- 
tered with three coats of best Rosendale ce- 




ment with sharp sand* aeeordInK to plan, six 
feet high and covered with planed S inch pine 
plank. 

Materials, throuRbout, to be of the best 
quality specified, and done in a neat, sub- 
stantial, workmanlike manner. 



ILLUSTRATED GLOSSARY OF ARCHITECTURAL TERMS. 

The maa who is about to build, should know enough of Architecture to 
understand ^lly the technical terms used in specifications, that he may see 
that the work is executed according to contract. To assist in this object, the 
following Illustrated Glossary is given.* Many terms, now nearly obsolete, 
are omitted ; while others are retained that may not occur in ordinary build- 
ing, but which are frequently found in books on Rural Architecture. 




CORINTHIAN. 



apfit^f ijnrllon 

t^r infnyhf.f rtf 
ihe ui|jtE«iLl of 
B !!(i|Liiitri, on 

wlpldi the Jif- 

Af*tlf}fiftit 
tUC: mOJSB of 

or Hinbi'J% ht 
the vttd nf n. 
hr'ulif.\ or the 
mWA mn iJ I ^ 



covered walk alonjc the sIcIp of » hyil<(inf(r. 
with columns on the outer prlse^ ittfftini'^^iii* 
arches. Against dwelling tUi-y iiflujiJly oc 
copy a recessed portion, or ari' in<-l«»atd mj 
three sides, and are therefofi" xn^^rf ^«sliidi?fl 
and afford more shelter thnu rh«i^ t'taxEa ci- 
Teranda, which are usually o':»efl on t*is "r 
tliret' -tides 
A rs'h-, A 
ourved f^vlT 
#iimrjiln3rig 
ainiciurtJ. 
nuiiiiurM'il 

, llip k*}f' 

beghininf; of the arch is called the- li^triiiif of 
the arch; the middle, the crotm: tlic dSnt- 
tance A B, the«pan; and k' Ik tli<.i fitl:?M. 

Architrave, the lower of Ou- ihfti'i' huhh- 
bers of the entablature, ref^cina luiiutfdhitely 
on the columns. 

f rMM> Kimi LL j|iiiirfrj7'Jtf. airmail 

^ — "^ "TT y* _^ rariufffitiB. wSrh !i 

ASTRAOiL. fli^^ ))[jtced US nn 

ornament on the top or botium nf ji eriliunp. 

Attic, the upper story or imn-t^^t of n hmild- 

Ing. An attic base, is the l^tse nf a coturun. 





with the double mould- 
in isa Ds shown in the fig- 

Biilcfmy, a projection 
fffvfH t*ie exterior wall of 
a huiNEiuR, inclosed with 
a r.i'luiR, usually placed 
lK»r.>ri" * window or glass 

r^iy, und snppurted by 
iiiv columns. 



It I?! ijcht portions of a 

, nrtei> mL-tUiiklHji L( {lister. 



ATT 10 UJ.?lf. 

tlcmr in Lhr seen ml 
bniclcetB. nrnl -^i . 

Miihmti'}\nnt .if tli 
rHifiTiii. . . 

lifffiif^fr'tffiK H miiKt iif balusters, con- 
ni'i ii'ri k^f a rriil oil the tiip, and commonly 
i;:ill>'(l n rj^illnir. 

I}ar\7c-imtirtL the jiTtujcfftiDfc board placed 
at thi- fi^hlir. ?»j ma lo bw*^ Hie horizontal tim- 
t^ers of Ibe roof; lUQte protterly called verffe- 

JSjifien, * narrow strtp ut board, comraon- 
h Vk*tiA for c^ivfiinir ifie t*xterior joint-s of 
vei'tfcji] ly \» »H rd&il huilt! I iiitu. A batten door 
is 111 ml e ihnptj of briiiriU. with battens nailed 
ed on across 
them to serve 
\ as stiffeners. 
Battlement, 
a wall on the 
top of a build- 
ing. formBrif military, now tised as orna- 
ijii-nL, 

ikiv, pi'meraljj, the »imc*j between posts or 
1>iitir(>np4'(i; \n fiurm tKiillajti^i^ a low space for 
etnirioif buy. the vroril ni/tic being applied to 
lufta fur the siinie nuriK]?e, or spaces not ex- 
lerHlhjpt itowh If* thic' irrnntid. 

Btiu Wim/i>f<. . curved or angu- 

lar, nvl in Mr I Djection from the 

wjill^nf tlk^ Is' ' iviiig its base on 

the gruLiind. An low is similar, but 

j.H, not. «n|ninrttr3 uu a r^imdatlon connected 
with the fn!fjun<h an^l Ik cinrnmonly smaller. 

— - _™ JBeaa, a mould - 

a 1^ -KM » ^i-^ f * > ■ * w^ u rn Ing whose ver- 

TTTT^^ " ^<** section is 

"KAi», semi-circular: 

ij^r EL Tnonlclloir onjamtitLtL'cI like beads, as in 
thf Bifure. 



DATTI.KMtJiTt 



I 



A 



• For a large portion of the figures, and a few of the definitions, we are indebted to Wor- 
cester's excellent and complete Quarto Dictionary, and to the liberality of his publishers t 
in furnishing the cuts. All the rest is prepared originally and expressly for the Register. (J 
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Bearing, the span of a beam or rafter, or 
that part which U without support. 

Bona, mmie of lay- 
ing bricks or stones, 
to break the joints. 
When the stretcfura 
and hettdera, as they 
are called, are in al- 
ternate and separat« 
courses, it is termed 
EnglUhbond; when 
alternately in the 
same course, Flem- 




BNQLISH BOND. 



xx: 



rizq 



I I i I I I 



• Uh bond. 



r g^-<.' . J V'i^ ' '^B&ndiiniber, tim- 
2^^25;=*^*Pzr^ her laid in a. wall ho- 



rLEMISH BOND. 



risontally, for tying 
it together. 
JSotufoir, private ladies* room, for calls, 
dressing room. Ac. 
Boat-mvtUrft. shutters folding into cases. 
Bracket a support for shelves, stairs, bal- 
conies, but now more commonly for project- 
ing roofs. 

Breaat qf a CMmnev, the contracting 
part of the back, opposite the throat. 

Brick-irimmsr, a brick arch, abutting on 
the wooden trimmer, under the slab of a 
fire-place, to prevent the communication of 
fire. 

Bfidffe-hoardMte notch- 
ed board on which the steps 
of wooden stairs are fas- 
tened. 

ButtresH, a prop or sup- 
port of masonry against 
the sides of a building, to 
resist pressure and stiffen 
walls. 

Camber^ convexity or 
arch on the upper side of 
a beam. 

Campanile, a tower on a 
building, serving as a bel- 
fty. 

VapiUU, the upper, pro- 
jecting, Hnd ornamental 
part of a column. 
iirtiPT.MiB Casement, Hp|»lied to win- 

aorraKsa. ^^^^ divided into two parts 
by the mullion, and hung on hinges. 
. Cavetto^ a con- 

cave moulding, 
whose profile is 
the quart<^r of a 
V circle, 
6VMji>oo^awell 
or cistern under 
tlifl iiToiHh of a drain > to receive the 
Htilliiifiit whSch uiight otherwise 
choiit it, 

flu^f^rrrl Columft, one made of 
scvi ral MoSlejL 

( hhtftf-fffoiit^ R miind stone, often 
ua^d fi«r walUMrbiilli lings by imbed- 
ding \n rejnilitr mmi^.v^ In mortar or 
cetnenu 
OtfvnTififf^, n rfl^jse of columns. 
Oyfnmff, b iitlhtr cm hsisting of base, 
all n ft r hi vil f , nn t\ cntt\ ml. The figure 
shown ihr fl Iffer^i^ f nji its. both of the clus- 
colurnn arid erTf!i>ilEkture. tbrbd 

rottiprtffil^, Offitft FL compound of column 
th^ Irtnic Hiitt CnrinTbEan Orders. 
f>tuf(ftfif,n lmi.i?k(.'t. 
^ Otpmtf* tlie tmtiplivr; stone or brick cover 
In If of IV whIK wirii-i I ban the wall itself, to 
throw off the wat^f. 




CAVBTTO. 



f 




€M>KI1ITHIA1I 
ORDBR. 



COLUMN. 

Corbel, a projecting piece : 
of wood or stone from a 
building. 

Corinthian Order, an or- 
der of Grecian Architec- 
ture, as shown in the figure. 
Cornice, the upper pro- 
iecting division ofan entab- 
lature; and more general- 
ly, any moulded projection which crowns or 
finishes the part to which it is attached. 
Corridor, a gallery or passive. 
CoUaae ornee, an ornamental cottage, 
usually intended as a picturesque residence, 
and where expression or appearance is a 
chief object. 

Course, a continuous horisontal range of 
stones or brick in a wall. 
Cove, the concavity of an arch or ceiling. 
CroaS'bridffed, the cross-bracing til ace d 
between a series of 
timbers or joifts. 

Cupola., a spheroid- 
al roof or dome, bat 
more commonly a 
small structure on the 
top of a dome. 

Curb-roof, some- 
times mansard roof, 
but mure commonly 
rnitn mnnw ^ '*•« United States, 

CURB ROOF. gambrd roof, a roof 

with the lower half inclined at a steeper 
angle. 

Cyvna, a wave-form member or part of a 
cornice ; also termed ogee. 





CYMA. 

Deafening, a floor covered with mortar 

8 laced beneath a common 
oor, to exclude sound, 
and prevent the passage 
of flames. 




Deiaila, applied to the 
of the separate 



drawini 

iitsol . 

Jy termed working drato- 
tn 



tngs 

of f 



>ai ts of a building, nsual- 



},ngii. 

Doric, an order of Hre 
cian Architecture, inter 



h 
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DOBXBH WIKSOir. 



mediate between 
the Tuscan and 
Ionic distinguish- 
ed for its simplici- 
ty, strength and 
chasteness. 
Dormer toindow^ 
a window standing 
vertically on aslop- 

** ing roof. 

V Dovetail^ a joint 
made for connect- 
ing wood, the parts 
cut in the form of 
a dove*s t^l ex- 
panded, with a cor- 
responding hollow. 




e 



3 



Dotoel, a pin 
used in connect- 
ing two pieces of 
wood, as shown 



l_ 



T in^the cut* 



Drensinffs, parts 
to decorate plain- 
er work, as the 



T 

DOWEL. 

mouldings of a window are its dressinffi. 

Drip-sUme, a projecting window-cap, usu- 
ally hollowed beneath that the rain may 
drop from it. 

Dumb-waUer^ a cupboard or platform 
running on pulleys, to convey dishes, food, 
Ac. from one story to another. 

SleraUon^ a drawing of the face or princi- 
pal side of a building, as if every part were 
seen exactly in front,and differing from a per- 
spective view, which is seen from one point. 

EnUUflature^ the whole of the parts of an 
Order, above the column, including the arch- 
itrave, friese and cornice. 8ee Qg. Column, 

Facade, the front of a building. 

Fascia^ one of the parallel bands used to 
break the monotony of an architrave. 

Fiilet, a nsrrow, flat 
band, used for the se' 



».. * iH. paration of one mould- 

riiXBT. ( f^^^ another: the 

upper and lower bands in the annexed figure 
are flileta. 

Finial, in Gothic 
architecture, the top 
or finishing of a pin- 
nacle or gable. 

Flashing, lead or 
other metal let into 
the joints of a wall, so 
as to lap over gutters, 
and prevent the rain 
flrom injuring the inte- 
rior works. 
Float, a long straight 
edged board used 
to render a plas- 
tered wall perfect- 
ly, straiitht. 

jpWIs, a term ap- 
plied to all those 
rounded or leaf* 




(J FOILS. 





like forms seen in Oothio windows, Di<AeSi 

PooUnff, the spreading courses at the base 
of a wait 

Frieee, the middle part of an entablature, 
between the architrave and cornice. See 
figure under Colnmn, 

Funnel, the stack or upper part of a chim- 
ney, the bhaft. 

Furrinff, slips of wood nailed to joists and 
rafters, to bring them to an even surface for 
lathing. 

Gable, the triangular end of a house above 

the f jiTf*. 

tj'thi, iIjp heve Ling shoulder of a joist or 
otlur rSiijbPT. 

t^idlttif, a cnmmon pajurtge to several 
roitfiiB 111 (y] nni^ti' Btiiry^ a long apartment 
for |i&liitl)»a», ±i\ 
Gnminel rmf, "te CurVi^trof. 
iTinQM'tfffind^irori:^ n uigi'lecsprofurion of 
fanciful orDJiiniriiifil carvlni^. 

fjirtltr, tLiC prlndtiiaL lif^ani or timber in a 
flour 

ftfi'tfi. hiirlcniital connecting timber In an 
uprtsM frmiiie. 

t-li'fhi''. At'r^Aif^^tttrfi^ ttic Style of archi- 
tectu) t: tlMf toted by the pointed arch. It ad- 
mits of great 
variation in all 
its parts; for 
example, the 
roof may be 
castellated, as 
in the oppo- 
site figure ; 
or pointed, as 
in the Tudor 
sub-style; or, 
with broad projecting eaves, as In the CoU 
tage Gothic A still greater variety exists in 
the windows, among which are the arched, 
triple lancet, rose, square headed, oriel, tri- 
angular, and other forms. 

Grained, painted in imitation of the grain 
or texture of certain kinds of wood. 

Groin, a line made by the intersection of 
two arches, crossing each other at any angle. 
Ground-eill or groundplnte, the lower 
and outer timber, supporting the posts. 

HaU, a large public room ; the first large 
room within a building; but in a more com- 
mon and restricted, and perhaps improper 
sense, the narrow entrance of a dwelling 
hou^e, which is better designated entrance 
halt. 

Hammer beam, a horisontal timber. In 
place of a tie beam, just above the foot of a 
rafter; used in piUrs to strengthen Gothic 
frames. 

Harmony, in large buildings, where vari- 
ety prevails, is some one feeling that per- 
vades the whole, and brings all the varied 
earts into an agreeable re- 
ition to each other. 
W Downing. 

U ffeadere, bricks laid cross- 

n wise in a wall, in contradis- 

4^ tinction from stretchers, 

i^^ laid lengthwise. See^firmcf. 
A 1^^^^^ Hip* the sloping angle of 
JMHH^^H a hipped roof. 
Ma^mSV mpknoh, a finlal. pin- 
foK^KSf naci.e, or. other ornament. 



on the point of a galde. or 
ehil " 



^C^^^ 



HiP-ggoi. -theRipsofaroot see. 
fflpped-roqf, a roof with sloping ends. 
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BoodL, aprojecilnr coTerinff oTer a window 
or door, for shade and to throw off water. 

Hood-movldAna, the mouldinR over a Go- 
thic window, called also label numldinff. 

Hydraulic Cement, mortar made of water 
lime, which hardens like stone under water, 
used for cisterns, cellar bottoms. Ac 

Intertte, a hori- 
I sontal piece of tim- 
, ber between two 
posts, to keep them 
; tofether. 

' Imterted- Arch, 
iNVKRTitD ARCH. archcurvlnjf dowu- 
wards, to i^ye a firm fonndatiou to piers. 

Ionic Order, a Gre- 
I clan Order of Architec- 
ture, as resresented in 
the annexed cut 
Ittdian Architecture, 
an irrefTular and beau- 
tiful style of modem 
i architecture, possessing 
mHuy of the character- 
I isticsofthe Roman, and 
a variety nearly equal 
to that of the Gothic. It 
has projectiufT eaves, ar- 
csdes. balconies, orna- 
mental cliimney tops, 
campaniles, Ac. 
Jack timbers, those shorter than the rest 
In the same row or line, by being intercepted 
by something else. , . . 

Jooglea, pieces of hard 




lONIO oaoBB. 



fl ^WWi stone' introduced to stiffen 
l l^T*^"T^'^ the jointa of masonry. 

Joint, the place where 
wrZSWZ/T4 t'^o pieces of timber come 
r W^ ^ T f together. 

Tnnnt HB Joint, the smaller timber 

JOOGLBS. ^^ ^ g^j,^ 

Key, a piece of wood let into another, 
across the grain, to prevent warping. 

King-po»t. the middle post of a framed 
roof, reaching from the centre of the tie-beam 
to the ridge ; sometimes called crou}iupotft. 

Label, the outer moulding over a window 
or doorway, descending a short distance on 
each side. 

Lancet-tDindoiD, a window in Gothic arch- 
itecture, acutely pointed at the top. 

Landing, the floor at the head of a flight 
of stairs, or portion of a flight. 

Lintel, the head piece of a door or window 
frame. 

Lodqe, a small house or tenement connect- 
ed wi^ a larger. A gaie lodge or porter's 
lodge, is one placed near an entrance gate to 
an estate, for the inmates to attend the gate. 




LOVVKR WINDOW. MITRB. 

Louver window, a window open to the 
^ sound of bells within, but with bfinds to ex- 
clude rain. 



Mansard roaf, see curb-roof. 

Mitre, the Junction of two boards, at an 
angle, by a diagonal fitting. The dotted lines 
in the figures are the mitre-lines. 

ModiUion, a carved horisontal bracket 




MODILUOM. KORTISB AND TBBOR. 

Morttee, a hole cut in a timber, to receive 
a tenon, or corresponding piece of anotiier 

tiniliir. 

Jff'tffflino^, the oi-ivamtiitJil contour given 
to iiiiuEiii of carnicea, w![nt<>w Jambs. Ac, or 
to 111 linueutu] Itiinjs QT TiiordiL-j--' generally. 

MtiUUm, x\\v midffht pogt -rbar, dividing 
thu? two or more unrts uT « n iiidow. 

Ntittk the tiiTmim jiticnit wliich the steps 
of a tpiJ-flil ftii3>-Giis« wiitd, 

Nfdi^h-botiiii, the bcmrd which receives 
the endi of the mteps ol a flight of stairs. 

inrimi^. a projectinft window, sup- 
Ft rorlDtrl ar oWw? |;>rojection. It 



f wtriddw. in tbelattei' being 
rotitidatkin n-^ting on the 



Ori^f frill 
pOvT'-.l I 

diiTV'i'., riiiui JL Imy v 
Bliv uya wiih a rot] 
grc.i]iiii, 

t!rn/t). ft convex moulcilng, whose profile 
foi !..s hihout Bt qU4irter of a alrcleon its lower 
ini'iiJ^ed aiile, 

J''iufl, g BUinlten spnce, most commonly 
aphlitiJ lo the ihiHtEmi nfii dooi, between the 
uprk^liit \th?ciia i:'d^it^i ef-ifies^ and thehorizon- 

ta) l.ir>?i;4 tjilU'd r(3tj^. 

J''iip'r, t\w Htiiiinrciom or living room ol 

!v, ■!>:' fur Oie rnirFjnion tntercourse of 




T.ilt[ rtt 



ore commonly 



.■I 



applied, bnt 
afai • 



iL Wo.- 

'j^ily ;ii I ' • > uraf architec- 

Ti 1. highly finished 

wi'.in:^:!, r<i. iii^ better class of 
dwellings. 

Pedeffial, the lower part or 
base of a column, consisting of 
the die or square trunk, the cor- 
nice or lieMd, and the batie or 
T>»n>u<rif toot; also, the support of a vase, 
PKDasTAL. statue, Ac. 

Pediment, the trian- 
gular or circular part of 
a portico, between the 
roof and top of the en- 
tablature. The flat por- 
tion. (A or B,) is termed 
the tvmpantifn. 

Pmdent, an ornament 
hanging from tlie vault 




T 



PEDIMENT. Q^,j,,jg ^rch-< 

itecture; but more commonly 
from the peak of a gable— the 
lower part of the ornament be- 
ing the pendent, and the por- 
tion above the roof tlie hip- 
knob or flniai, both of which 

gee. PENDENT. 

Piazza, usually, a covered walk on one or 
more sides of a building. sui>ported on one 
side by pillars. It is used nearly synony- 
mously with veranda, although the latter 
properly implies more shade and seclusion, 
a veranda often having lattice work in ^ 
front. 
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PITCH or BOOF. 



PUr^ umally the piUarUke masses of ma- 
sonry from which arches spring. 

Pil/ar, a general name for a 
permanent prop or support; a 
column is an omaraenial pillar, 
usually round, and belonfnng to 
one of the Orders of Architec- 
ture. 
, Pinnacle the summit or apex ; 
usually a square or polygonal 
pillar, at the angles of Gothic 
buildings, terminating at a point, 
and embellished with ornament 
Pise, a wall constructed of 
stiff earth or clay, rammed in 
between moulds as the woilc is 
»i»».r». carried up. In countries where 
FiHHACLK. freqtuf^nt rt^nrrrfvnl^ «t f^-not 
be very durable, iiulr .. i .^. i i l.j. i^u. 1 ..mi- 
lar in character to vnttiA >.*( uni^\lrlil iiri.i.k^ 

ritf'A a/ a RfMif, the 

fir«>i)iirliDij bt-lwiie'n I lie 
i^'LEhtnn4l Ihf^pan, iTtlie 
rjtfkT!* t'Sitft-rl ill krtj^th 
tliewijiihof tin' Jmllabg. 
ill? I'LiiiirbjiJSu ' kiikft cOge 
pilch/' Bfl A HC : if etiual 
If} the Width. \i iit <iit< hie, 
MA Dtl; if tn-fi tiiTrrh. as 
A KUjt N '....' . Ito- 
i ninri fT ;" 

nttHeAF C .^ an 

pitch. More comin(»nly 
the pitch is designated by numbers ; for in- 
stance, if the height of the ridge is one- 
fonrth of the span of the n of, it is termed 
'•quarter pitch;*' if oue-ihird the span, 
"third pitch." Ac. 

Plan, a drawing of the horisontal section 
of a building, showing the distribution, form 
and size, of the parts. 
Plate, see Roof. 

Plinth, a projecting, vertical faced mem- 
l>er, forming the lowest part of the base of a 
column or wall. 

Pointing, trimming with mortar the jomts 
of a wall of masonry. 

Porch, an exterior appendage to a build- 
ing, forming a covered approach to a door or 
entrance. 

Porte coehere, a carriage porch, or cover- 
ed entrance to a large dwelling, under which 
a carriage may drive. 

Portico, a covered space or projection, 
sorrouuded by columns, at the entrance of a 
building. A porch is a covered station, and 
a portico is a covered walic. 

Purlins, horizontal pieces of timber to 
support rafters. 

Putloff, a horiaontal timber to support a 
scaffold. 

Quartert. upright posts in partitions, to 
which lath are nailed. 

RaltbH. a cut made on the side or edge of 
a board, to receive, by lapping, the edge of 
another cut in the same manner. 

Rfiil, a horisontai piece of timber, as be- 
tween the panels of a door, over balusters, 
Ac 

Rebate, a groove sunk in the edge of a 
board : » rabbet. 
Reeainjg, a small convex moulding. . 
Ribbing, the timber work sustaining a 
vaulted ceiling. , . . ^ , 

Ridge-pole, or rldge-vlaie, the horizontal 
timber or board sustaining the upper ends of 
^ the rafters. . . , ,. 

Romanesque, an impure style of architec- 



ture, adopted daring the later period of the 
Roman Empire. It is prominently marked 
by arches and columns, and irregular forms. 
Roof, the upper covering of a building, 
consisthig mainly of two parts, vis: the 




OOBtt Koor. 



FRBNCH KOOF. 



framing or trussing, and the covering of 
shingles, slate, tile, tin, lead, Ac The dif- 







OABLK ROOF. 



ferent forms are shown by the accompanying 
figures, showhig a curved or ITrench roof, a 





CURB ROOF. 

roof with an ogee curve, 

a gable, hip, and gam- 

brel or curb roof. The 

two annexed figures ex- _-__ -,Mii»i.a 

hibit the different tiro- RooF timbers. 

bersof tlie roof:— A, king-post: B B. queen 

posts ; C C C. braces ; D U. tie-beams : E B, 

f principal rafters; F F, ridge piece ; G 6. pur- 
ins, seen endwise: J J. common rafters; K 
K. pole plates ; Ij f j, wall plates. 

Room, interior division of a dwelling, en- 
tered by a door. The first room, (in houses 
containing all these different apartments, is 
the veMihule, or looby, or ante-room^ when 
used as a reception room. The second, the 
hall, or first large room within the building: 
but oftener the term hall, or more property 
entrance hail, is applied to the smaller 
apartment in common dwellings, combining 
the purposes of both hall and vestibule in 
lai^er ones. There are the library, study, 
or offl'Ce, or a room with these variously 
combined; the parlor or family room, 
sometimes used as an every day living room, 
and in other instances as a breakfast room, 
or a room for company only : the drawing 
room, or room specially for the reception of 
company, or into which the company re- 
tire from the dining-table. In the smaller 
houses the parlor and drawing room are one. 
The dining room and kitchen are distinct; 
and appended to the kitchen may be the 
laundry or wash room, the store room or 
pantry, for provisions; the iron closet, for 
the coarser utensils ; the scuUery or sink 
room, where utensils and dishes are cleaned 
and kept ; the halh room, which may also be 
a waah room; the nurserg, or room for 
small children, which may be also used as a 
bedroom, or have a bedroom opening to it; 
boudoir, or ladies* private dressing room, or 
for the private reception of company: and 
bedrooms, the larger of which should have ' 
dressing rooms attached, and all should have 
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etoteU. In the larxest and most expensive 
dwellinffs. all these rooms are found sepa- 
rately ; bat as dwellinfcs become smaller, the 
purposes of two or more are combined in 
one. 

Bough-eaal, a roufrh mortar or cement for 
the exterior walls of bttlldinxs, mixed with 
pebbles, small shells, Ac. 

Buf'ble, small roufch stones, used for waJis 
or fllltng between walla 

Rwa& work, boildlna with the faces of 
stone left roufrh. and the Joining sides wrought 
smooth; ornamental wood structures, with 
the bark on. 

Safety -arcK an arch built solid in the sub- 
stance of a wall, to sustain any unusual 
weiirht on that part; a discliarKing arch. 

Sftltxm, a lofty, spacious apartment; a 
state room ; a reception room. 

'^ ft. , Hear/Joint, a joint 

> I , , |n / made by cuttiuK a- 
5 L-i B~ I > ^vr corre*»pondinpt 
/ — 1 jji -A » portions of timbera 

•7 ^ ft ff i / * Sfutft, the princi- 

^■^^.jwJLrJ' pal or central part of 

■ I J"^ r^lr- a column ; the chim- 
ney Hbove the roof. 
8C1RF-J0IKT8. ^Ao*. the pmject- 

Ing part of a water pipe at bottom, to throw 
the water from the buildinf;. 

Siding, the exterior side covering of boards 
to H buildinfE. 

SilL, the lower, horizontal timber of a 
frame, door or window. 

Specification, an exact written descrip- 
tion of the different parts of a bttildlng to be 
erected. 

Springer, the base of an arch ; the rib of 
a frroiiied roof. 

Stack, a number of chimney shafts com* 
bined in one.. 

Stile, the vertical piece in framing or pan- 

Strvi, an oblique timber in a frame, serv- 
ing as a brace. The term brace is usually 
applied to smaller and shorter pieces. 

Stucco, a fine plaster for covering whIIs. 
and for interior decorations. It is sometimes 
made of pulverised marble and plaster of 
Paris; but the best is made of two parts of 
sharp and perfectly pure sand, and one part 
of the best and purest lime, the latter slack- 
ed with water to a fine powder, sifted and 
mixed with the sand, very few kinds of 
water-lime will do for outside walls, as it 
is apt to crack off after becoming moist and 
freesing. and no water-lime should ever be 
u»ed for this purpose that has not stood ten 
years successful trial. Outer walls, stuccoed, 
should have broad projecting eaves to tiirow 
off water. 

Stud, a piece of timber inserted in a sill 
to support a beam— a term usually applied to 
ttie upright scantling of a frame. 

Surhaae, a cornice or series of mouldings 
above the pedestal ; also applied to the board 
which passes horisootally around the walls of 
a room, to protect them from the backs of 
ch»ii8, Ac. 

Terra eotia, baked clay; architectural 
decorations, vases, chimney tops, Ac, made 
of a mixture of pure clay and broken flints, 
crushed pottery, and other materials, and 
burned to the hardness of stone. 

716. timber serving to bind wails or other 
parts together. 

Tracery, in Gothic architecture, the orna- 




mental, feathery, or foliated upper parts of 
an arched window, formed by toe brancfaing 
of the mullions ; the intersecting rib-work on 
a vaulted ceiling. Ac. 

Trap, a small water reservoir In a drain 
pipe, to hatercept bad odors, and retain sedi- 
ment 

IVnglyph. an or- 
nament repeated 
at equal intervals 
in a Doric frieze, 
as shown in the 
cut. 

jyuncaied {fa- 
ble, a gable with a 



kiibkii 
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TUSCAN OBOBR. 



portion of its roof drooping in front. 

Trusfi. a horizontal timber supported by 
bracings above, so as to form a long span 
without posts below. 

Jkirret, a small tower, nsually attached to 
and forming part of another tower. 

TVMcan, the amplest 
Order of Architecture, 
formed in Italy In the fif- 
teenth century. 

VaUey, the receding an- 
gle formed by the meeting 
of two inclined sides of a 
roof 

VeneUan 'lind, a win- 
dow blind made of slats of 
wood strung together so as 
to be raised or lowered by 
a string. 

Venetian door, a door 

having panes of glass on 

each side for lighting the 

entrance liall. 

Venetian window, one formed of three 

apertures, separated by slender piers, the 

centre one being the largest. 

Veranda, a covered walk ou the side of a 
building, of an awningliKe character, with 
slender pillars, and frequently partly enclos- 
ed with lattice work. It is usually under- 
stood to be more secluded than a piaxaa. 
An arhor veranda is where tl>e roof is mere- 
ly a frame covered with foliage. 

Verffe hoards the gable ornament of wood 
work -often called baroe board. 
Vekiibule. see Room. 

Villa, a country house for a wealthy per- 
son. 

Volute, a scroll or spiral ornament, which 
forms the principal distinction of the lonie 
capital, and is also found in the Corinthian 
and Composite. See Ionic Order. 
WaU plate, see SoQf. 
Water-cloeet. a privy, supplied with a 
a stream of water, or water pipe, to keep it 
clean. 

fVeather-board. a board on the gable 
from the ridge to the eaves ; the outer boarda 
of a building nailed so as to overlap and 
throw off rain. 

Weather-motddinff, a moulding or drip- 
stone, over a door or window, to throw off 
rain. 

Well-hole, the space enclosed by the walla 
of a circular stair-case. 

Working-drawinoe. drawings of different 
parts of a building, according to accurate 
measurement, including plans, elevations, 
profiles, and sections, by which the builders 
are to be guided. 

Wainecot. the wooden lining on the inie- i 
rior sui-face of a walL 
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THE DAIRY. 



HINTS ON BXJTTER^lVIAKIN-a-. 



Dkpth of Milk. — Col. Pratt, of Prattsville, Greene county, formerly the 
celebrated tanner, now equally successful with the Dah-y, finds that the largest 
quantity of cream rises, and consequently the greatest quantity of butter ia 
made, when the milk is one and a gvarier inches in depth in hot weather — 
and an inch and a half deep in cool weather — seven or eight quart pans thus 
containing but two and a half quarts for the first named depth, and three 
quarts for the latter. The temperature is kept, as nearly as possible, to 62^, 
although in warm weather it may run up to 66^, and in extreme cases to 70^. 

New way of Making Butter. — J. Zoller, of Oswegatchie, N. Y., saves 
the hibor of setting his milk in pans, skimming, and taking care of the cream, 
by simply straining the milk of one day into six chums, and churning next 
morning, by horse power, the milk being then sour, but not loppered. He 
thinks he also makes more butter in this way, from the same quantity of 
milk. The milk being sour, produces butter more readily than if fresh. An 
experiment, carefully made, with cream from pans, and by the above method, 
resulted in giving 10 per cent more butter from the churned milk. 

Churning. — Cream from fresh cows should be in such a condition and at 
such a temperature that the butter will come in 80 minutes. In autumn, it 
will require an hour. If the butter comes quickly, it is not so good, nor in 
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full quantity. If churned too long, it is injured. The temperature of tb<j 
cream should be 62® to 65**, regulated by a thermometer. Guessing will not 
do. Do not pour hot or cold water into the cream to temper it ; but if there 
is no thermometer chum to be had, put the cream in a tin pail and set it in 
warm or cold water, as the case may require ; or set a tin pail, with hot or 
cold water, into the cream. Cold is most readily imparted by the latter 
mode, and heat by the former, because cold descends, and heat rises. But- 
ter is delayed in coming, in cold weather, by four causes, namely: keeping 
the milk so eold tliat the cream does not sour; mixing sour and sweet 
cream ; mixing cream fi'om old and new cows ; and too low a temperature 
for the cream. Sometimes the granules of butter will not " gather" — in 
which case a lump of butter thrown into the chum will form a nucleus, 
around which the butter will soon collect in masses. [Tlie left figure at the 
head of this article represents the thermometer churn ; the middle upper 
one, Kendall's, described on p, 216, vol. 1, of Rural Affairs.] 

Working Butter. — Every one knows that to make good butter, and that 
will keep well, all the buttermilk must be worked out. It should be worked 
first, when freshly taken from the chum ; then salted with the purest salt, 
one ounce to a pound of butter; then allowed to stand 16 to 20 hours; 
then worked till the brine runs from it clear, and then packed. In working, 
the butter should be cut and pressed, but not rubbed or. spread, which 
injures the grain or texture. Good butter is made both by washing, and by 
not washing — ^but as a general rule, cold water is beneficial when the butter 
has come soft and light colored. [The lower figure at the head of this arti- 
cle represents one of the best and simplest butter-workers, the rolling of the 
grooved cylinder or cone pressmg the butter in its alternate movement.] 




Fig. S.— Embrt*8 Doa oa Shskp Powbs Chubii. 

Churns, and Working Them.— The best chum is the thermometer 

churn, because it gives complete control of the temperature. But the old 

jk churn with vertical dasher, being the simplest, has advantages over all others; 

(j and by care in examining the cream with a thermometer, and tempering by 

^^"^C^s^ — 
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the means already described, it does well. It should never be worked by 
hand — this is too laborious, and time is too valuable. Horse power is good 
for large dairies, or where the milk is churned ; water power is apt to fail in 
the dry part of summer, when most needed, and it is expensive to keep the 
machinery always in repair. It is expensive keeping a large dog for churn- 
ing, and such an animal is often a great nuisance. H. Olmbtxai>, of Dela- 
ware county, N. Y., a skillful dairyman, prefers a large aheep^ (l^^rge coarse- 
wool breed,) and states that it will chum three times a day without inconve- 
nience — will chum the butter for 20 cows— costs much less to keep than a 
dog — and secured with a light chain fifteen feet long, so that its place for 
feeding may be changed once a day, it is always ready. When done with in 
autumn, it is tumed with the rest of the flock, and requires no further care 
till spring. One such animal was used for a 15-cow dairy till 18 years old; 
another until 17 years old ; and a third, now 13 years old, chums from 2,000 
to 3,000 lbs. of butter yearly. Both endless chain and circular wheel power 
may be used. j* 

Washing Buttir. — A correspondent of the Boston Cultivator says he has 
not had rancid butter in the spring for thirty years. He washes it. Not 
with water, which he, with most good butter-makers, regards as injurious, 
but with ttoeet skim-milk, salting it afterwards. fl[ave any of our readers 
tried this way, and with what results? There are some good butter-makers 
that wash their butter with water, and make a better article than some bad 
manufacturers who do not wash it. But equal skill, cleanliness, and careful 
management, would doubtless widi these good manufacturers make better 
butter without washing. 
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[The aoknowledgments of the writer are due to X. A. Willard of Little Falls, for much 
valuable information on tliis subject communicated for this article, but he is not responai- 
ble for all its statements.] 

RENNET. 

1. Select a healthy calf for rennet, four or five days old, (four weeks old 
will do,) kept without food twelve hours before slaughtering, for the secre- 
tions of the stomach to accumulate in strength. 

2. £mpty, but not rinse the stomach, sprinkle it with salt, in three days 
thoroughly rub with salt, and stretch on a hoop and dry at a moderate heat 
Use it when a year or more old. 

8. Steep the rennet in a stone jar, a gallon to a rennet, stir often with salt 
and rub it, always keep more salt than will dissolve, to insure saturation. 
In three days to a week, the liquid is fit for use, and may be kept bottled in 
a cool phice. Avoid all taint — a fruitful source of bad cheese. One gill ^ 
will do for 86 gallons of milk ; or a pint for 25 pounds of cheese — some- 
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times, when best, a pint will do for 60 pounds. Stir it before BsiBg a por- 
tion. 

TOOLS AND VESSELS. 

1. Provide a graduated scale for the tub or Tat, so as to measure the 
quantity of millc readily at any time, by mere inspection. This scale may be 
made by measuring the vat and calculating its contents; or by pouring in 
successively a gallon at a time, and marking the height of the surface. 

2. Keep all veueU perfectly and terupuloMly clean — and prevent all 
odors from passing near the cheese hotise: 

8. The improved cheese vats give more perfect command of the whole 
operation, are easier to use, and make more cheese, than the old or comm<m 

tubs or vats. They 
consist, essentially, 
ot an oblong tin 
trough^ placed in a 
larger wooden vat, 
with a space two 
inches all around, 
covered with the 
JsrOjeicting rim of 
the tin trough. The 
two inch space is 
filled With water, 
^^ gradually heated, 
\^M and elamined by a 
thermometer. 

There are seve- 
ral excellent patent 
vats — ^two of whidi 
are here figured 
and briefly describe 
fed. 

Jioe'9 Western 

Flff. 8.— Roi*s WuTKRii BisuvB Vat. Reserve vai* — This 

has been extensively used. The cut shows the back side of the vat when 

opened, after using ; the tube on the end of the heater, which is beneath 

the vat, is for the escape of steam. 

Oneida Cheese Vat^ RalplCs Patent. — The cut shows distinctly the inte- 
rior and construction, (fig. 4.) 

The prices of these vats vary from |80 to $50, according to size. 
4. The tools are a dipper, a curd-cutter of a gang of steel plates or two- 
edged knives, a broom for sweeping up curd, a thermometer, a graduated 
j^ rule for measuring the milk, already described, a furnace for heating tiie i 
Q stratum of water, a press, cloth, and a set of hoops. 
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9\g, 4.— Oneida. Chubb Vat. 
Curd Cutter. — The annexed cuts represent Yotmg'g Curd 
Cutter, the five blades seen edgewise, (fig. 6^) and also the 
fonn of blade, (fig. 6.) These blades are thin, two-edged, 
and each sixteen inches long and seven-^hths wide, and are 
set one-fourth to one-half an inch apart. A gang of this axe 

118 very convenient for handling, although some have more. 
Thermometir. — A common thermometer will answer the 
purpose, if the case be open at the bottom, to facilitate 
cleaning, and to admit freer contact with milk. It should be 
accurate, (many are not,) and be graduated above the boiling 
point, so that hot water may be used for 
washing it ^^ — r.i 

Dipper.— When the whey is drawn off \li3 
through the bottom of the vat, there is not Fig. t.—Dippwu 
much use for a whey dipper. ' A two quart dipper with a 
Fig. 6. Fig. «. short handle, (as in fig. 7,) is most convement for trans- 
ferring the curd. ., 

Cheese Cloth. — Thin doth manufactured for the purpose, and known in 
market as " cheese bandage," is used for encasing the cheese. It may be 
colored the desired shade in the piece, so that the cheese may be of a uni- 
form color. Annatto, dissolved in weak ley, is employed for the purpose. 
To use it, take a strip of cloth long enough to go round the cheese, two or 
three inches wider than the thickness of the cheese. Sew the ends together 
and whip the edges with small cotton twine. When completed it should be 
just large enough to slip over the cheese, and by drawing up the twine to 
^ come over the edgfes of the cheese, top and bottom, say an inch or an mch J^ 
and a half, accor(Ung to the size of the cheese. (J 
5 ^ ^^^ 
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Hoops. — X. A. Willakd says : ^^ I am inclined to think that the best 
hoops, for pressing cheese, are made from galvanized sheet iron, turned orer 
stout wire at top and bottom. Hoops in common use here are made of iron 
banded pine staves, painted on the outside. Bent hoops of elm or hickory 
are also used. A dairy of 80 cows will need hoops of four 'sizes, an inch 
difference in diameters — say 17, 18, 19, 20, and perhaps 21 inches in diame- 
ter.". 

PROCESS. 

1. Strain the evening^s milk directly into the tub ; in w»rm weather cool 
it down, so as not to sour in the night, either by placing tin coolers with ice, 
in the milk, or by running cold water in the space surrounding the vat It 
may be kept too cold — it should be about es^'or 70**, although cheese makers 
differ as to the exact temperature. ^^ Many contend that the nearer the 
milk approximates to souring, without becoming actually sour, during the 
process of its manufacture into cheese, the larger the quantity and better the 
quality of the cheese. I believe it is universally conceded among the best 
dairymen, that by the too free use of ice or cold water about the milk, the 
evening's milk may be kept too sweet."* 

2. When the evening's and morning's milk are both ready, place them in 
the vat well mixed together, and gradually raise the temperature to 88 or 90 
degrees, (lower in hot weather and higher in cool,) and add, and mix tho- 
roughly, enough rennet to curdle the whole in 40 minutes, which will be 
about one gill to 30 or 40 gallons. Cover it with a cloth and let it rest an 
hour. Colder milk will make imperfect and soft curd, and porous cheese. 
Good curd has a firm consistence, and on raising a portion with the fingers, 
slits readily apart, or leaves a vacuum behind the finger when passed 
through it. 

8. Cut the whole mass into perpendicular columns with the cutter ; let it 
stand ten minutes, cut it smaller, until about the size of wheat kernels; in a 
few minutes, if the whey has formed rapidly, dip off a part and apply gentle 
heat; work the whole mass slowly with the cutter, that all may be alike 
affected, till in about an hour, the heat reaches 100** by the thermometer — 
let it remain at this temperature one to one and a half hours. Do not use 
the hands for working the curd ; and if, when slightly squeezed in the hand, 
it is elastic and falls to pieces on opening the hand, the heating has been 
long enough. Too much or too little is injurious. The whey is now passed 
rapidly off, through the tin strainer in the comer of the vat, the opposite end 
being raised to facilitate its flow, and the curd pressed by the hands. Draw 
the curd back from the strainer, and lift the other end higher, to complete 
the drainage. When cooled to about 88 degrees, apply salt, ground fine, 
at the rate of one pound to 40 of cheese, if the cheese is to be used in a 
month or two ; or one pound to 25 or 30, if to remain the whole season. 
^ Some apply a less quantity. Rich curd needs more salt than poor. 

• X. A. WiUard. 
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4. Place the curd in the hoop while yet warm, (if too warm the cheese 
will be strong,) and put the whole in press. In a few hours turn and apply 
fresh cloth, and press till next morning. Let the pressure be moderate at 
first, and increase it gradually for two days, turning it twice in twenty-four 
hours, and substituting dry cloths. Some good cheese makers think 24 hours 
long enough for the clieese to remain under pressure. When taken from 
the press to the curing room, oil it with hot whey butter, and let it be there- 
after turned, rubbed and greased, once in twenty-four houi-s. The whey 
butter is made from the cream of the whey by simmering over a slow 
fire. 

[Figures and descriptions of several excellent cheese-presses are given in 
the first volume of Buaal Affairs, pages 209 and 210. Another kind, 
called the rack and pinion press, is shown on the right hand in the engi-aving 
at the head of this article on the Dairy, p. 257. It is one of the best, and is 
in use in several of the best dairy districts. The figure requires but little 
description. The rack extends upwards from the follower, and passes the 
pinion which is inside the frame. The pinion is on the same axle as the 
rachet-wheel. 

Emery Bbothbbs, who manufacture this press, thus describe its work- 
ings: — One end of the iron lever which passes across the press, is fas- 
tened upon a fulcrum bolt at one side of the press, and passes through an 
iron guide, and receives the necessary weight upon the extended end. Upon 
the h*on lever near the fulcrum bolt, is attached a hook or pall, which, on 
raising the weight end of the lever, catches hold of the teeth on the large 
wheel, and on letting go the lever, the hook pulls upon the large wheel, and 
by it the pinion is turned in the rack, producing the downward pressure, 
which continues until the lever rests upon the guide, when the attendant 
simply raises liie lever and weight again, and the hook takes hold of other 
teeth in the wheel. The whole press weighs about 150 pounds, and suitable 
for a cheese of 50 to 100 pounds. Price, $12.] 



Additional Particulars. — The caseine of the milk gives the cheese 
its consistency — the butter, its richness. If there is too much butter, 
as when cheese b made of cream, it is destitute of firmness — if of skim- 
med milk, it is too hard, and lacks richness. The whole milk is therefore 
best 

If the temperature of the milk is much above or much below 88^ or 90^*, 
when the rennet is applied, too much of the cream will work off with the 
whey, and the cream will lose in richness. 

If a tin vat cannot be had, the evening's milk may be cooled by pouring 
it into a tub, and setting tm pails in it filled with ice and water ; and it may 
i||^ be in like manner heated the next morning to the proper temperature, by ^ 
Q setting in tin pails filled with hot water. The fire ^ould never touch the 
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Teasel oontaiiung the milk, bb r slight scordiifig will taint and spoil the 
cheese. 

No jarring of the milk should be allowed, eren by walking on an 
unsteady floor, while the milk is curdling, but it should stand perfectly at 
rest. 

The beating of the curd, after it has been cut, is effected by some good 
cheese makers, who have no vat, by dipping off half or more of the whey, 
and heating it to about 100 degrees, and returning it to the curd— then, after 
stirring a few minutes, the whey is again dipped off. 

The best way to prepare the rennet for use, is to soak each rennet in a 
half gallon of water, and then again in another half gallon of fresh water ; 
then put both liquors together, made as salt as can be, and strained and 
skimmed. 

A. L. Fish says, that by adding a gallon of sour whey to enough rennet 
liquor to curd a hundred pounds of cheese, it increases the effect of the ren- 
net, and prerents cheese puffing, without reducing the amount, as when 
sourness comes from other causes. He uses a gang of knives, set one-fourth 
of an inch apart, which cuts up the curd at once, by crossing, into square 
lumps one quai'ter of an inch square. A gentle motion is required to pre- 
vent their sticking together again. 

An intelligent correspondent of the Countrt Gbhtlkman, with the signa- 
ture of *'*' D." says : — ^*The procetn of prestifig is more important than many 
suppose. Commencing gradually, I want your eaH$tani attention for fifteen 
minutes, when I want the whole weight of the press in use, and any neglect 
in following it up, is fatal to tlie best manufactured curd. I speak advisedly 
on this subject I know that careless pressing is the cause of much loss, and 
your own judgment will confiitn this statement. ]/ y<m haw whey in your 
eAecM, you may be •wr« it will find its way out^ and if in warm weather, 
you will have a worthless, stinking cheese ; and even if you do succeed in 
getting it off your hands, it brings up somewhere, and finally is thrown away, 
or finds its way to a beer or whiskey-selling groggery, at half price, where 
bad liquors and worse tobacco have so far vitiated the taste, that nothing but 
what is rank is palatable." 

H. Mills says he gets a better rind in seven days, than otherwise in « 
month, by pladng a cloth at the top and bottom at the time of turning in 
press, allowing them to remain a week, then taking them off and applying a 
coat of as warm grease as the hand will bear. Swelling is from a deficiency 
of salt and scalding. He skuns and churns the cream rising during the 
night 

A dairy, with good cows and good management, will make about 700 lbs. 
per cow yearly, and each cow will afford about 8 pounds of cheese daily, 
n The size of the cheese, from a given number of cows, may be thus esti- 
A mated. 

\Z^:^— 
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Never buy a cow of a dairymaD, for if he is a good manager he will sell 
only his poor animals. 

To determine which cows are best for keeping, try their milk separately, 
and weigh the butter — ^for sometimes a cow may give much milk and little 
butter, and vice veriia. 

Cows should run dry six weeks before calving — ^if milked closely towards 
calving, the calves will be poorer. 

A cow newly come in, should not diink cold water in cold weather, but 
moderately warm slop. Calves intended for raisiug, should be taken from 
the cow within a few days, and they will be less liable to suck when old. 
Feed them first with new milk for a time — ^then skim milk — then sour milk-— 
taking care that all changes are gradual, by adding only a portion first, and 
add gradually a little meal. 

Calves well fed and taken care of, with a quart or two of meal daily in 
winter, will be double the size at two years they would have attained by 
common treatment. 

Heifers thus treated may come in at two years old, and will be better than 
neglected animals at three, and one year of feeding saved. 

Hearty eaters are desirable for cows, and they may usually be selected 
while calves. A dainty calf will be a dainty cow. 

Heifers should become accustomed to be freely handled before calving, and 
drawing the teats. They will then not be difficult to milk. Begin gradually, 
and never startle them. 

In milking cows, divide the time as nearly as practicable between morning 
and evening, especially at time of early grass, that the udder may not suffer. 

Persons who milk should keep the nails cut short — animals are sometimeB 
hurt with sharp nails, and unjustly charged with restlessness. 

Old cows should be fatted at 15 years. The duryman, therefore, who 
has 16 cows, should raise a heifer calf every year to supply the vacancy — ^If 
the herd is 80 cows, he should raise two calves, and so forth. 

Heifers dried up too early after calving, will always run dry about the 
same time in after years — therefore, be careful to milk closely the first year, 
unUl about six weeks before calving. 

Spring cows should come in while they are yet fed on bay, and before they 
are turned to grass, which will be more likely to prevent caked bag and milk 
fever. 

PATiNa Babktards. — HiRAK MiLLS, of Lewis county, N. T., thinks he 

has made a great improvement by paving his entire barnyard with cobble 

atone, adduig greatly to the comfort of the stock, and &cilitating the draw- 

, ing of manure ; and also enabling him to clean out all the manure, and keep Jk 

a neat yard. Q 

«<3g^ 
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RURAL ECONOMY. 

ScoouTiONS FOR WiNTXR. — There are many small matters that require 
attention in winter. A gate not kept fastened by a good self-fastening 
latch, and swinging in the wind, will be more injured in a short time, than 
by months of legitimate use. An equal injury is sustained if the gate has 
sagged and the h&tch strikes some other part of the poet. Take a mild day, 
and attend to all of them. It is important to keep latches and hinges 
greased ; and in order to have grease always at hand when wanted, bore an 
inch hole in some part of the gate-post, put in a lump of tallow, and plug it 
up. It is then always ready. 

Every farmer knows that a gate is rapidly twisted to pieces when it has 
settled and has to be dragged over the ground every time it is (^pened and 
shut The same injurious result is produced when snow drifts form an 
obstruction to its motion. All farm gates should therefore be so constructed 
as to be capable of being raised a foot or two, to avoid the snow. This rais- 
ing of the gate is accomplished in various ways. One, which answers well 
where the amount of snow is small, is to make a screw and nut for the lower 
hinge, so that by turning the nut the hinge is lengthened, and the latch end 
of the gate raised several inches. Another way is. to have two sets of holes 
through the hinge post, so that the hinges may be changed for summer and 
winter. A third is to have the gate so made as not to come within a foot 
and a half of the ground, sliding in a wide board into a groove in the posts 
whenever small animals are to be shut off, A fourth is the mode here figured 
and described (fig. 1). The cut represents a 
horizontal section of the heel piece of the gate, 
g at the hinge. The dark portion is the iron 
— hinge, clasping this heel piece; a, the ring 
which rests on the hook in the fijced poet ; 6, 
ng. 1. a triangular timber, tlie same length as the heel- 

piece, and firmly riveted to the hinge ; e, the heel-piece, which slides up and 
down in the clasping portion of the hinge ; </, timber of the gate. Wherever 
the gate is placed, whether high or low, in the clasping hinge, there it 
remains, being kept there by its weight hanging outwards against the hinges. 
It is lowered or depressed in a moment by merely lifting the gate enough to 
prevent this side weight. The lower hinge should be as much above the 
lower end of the heel-piece, as it is desired to raise the gate in winter. 

Examine stove-pipes, and see that they are all firm and safe. Do not 

allow the soot to accumulate in them, so that when it gets on fire some 

windy night it may set the house in flames. Never allow a stove-pipe to 

> pass near wood. Bum the soot out of chimneys at some time when the 

11^ roof has been wet with rain or melting snow, by lowering a bundle of straw ^ 

) or two from the top, and dropping a blazing wisp upon it. Probably nine- 
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tenths of the houses that are burned in the country are ignited by the soot 
taking fire when the shiqgles are dry, and portions of it dropping on the 
roof Keeping the soot well burned out of the chimney, and all that part of 
the roof near it, or the whole, whitewashed with a mixture of salt and lime, 
would be worth more and cost less than tlie best insurance. 

What is the reason that so many living and bed-rooms are badly ventilated 
in- winter f One reason is, it is so hard to slide the sash up and down. See 
to It now, that all are made to slide comfortably and eaaly, and if they are 
not hung on pulleys by weights, provide the best and most easily working 
catches. A few hours time, and a f^ dimes of expense, may save twenty 
dollars in doctor^s bills, to say nothing of suffering and lost time. Never 
allow a broken pane to remain a day. 

Never allow a squeaking door^-pass around once a week, if necessary, and 
give every hinge and latch a touch with an oiled feather. 

Lay in a good supply of wood for next summer. Do not let it lie kmg in 
kige sticks, tHit saw and split it up without delay, that it may be drying. 
Fresh wood quickly dried is far more valuable than half decayed from a long 
retention of sap. If it can be exposed to the wind for a few weeks before 
housipg, it will dry quite rapidly. 

Wbdqies RxBOCTMnuNO. — Many of our readers cut and iq>lit laige wood In 
winter. When tlie legs are icy, some of them are annoyed by the wedge 
rebounding or flying back. Ashes dropped in will usually prevent it, but 
ashes are not commonly at hand in the woods. Take a piece of dry baik 
and set in the opening, then set in the wedge anew, so as to sgUt this bark, 
and it will prevent any farther trouble. 

ficaswiHO ON NiTTS. — ^We have sometimes known nuts on threshing ma- 
chines, circular saws, Ac., to be found so tight that no wrench would remove 
them. This was because they had been bekl in the hand till they became 
warm, and being then applied to very cold screws in winter, they contracted 
by cooling after <m, and thus held the screw with an immovable grasp. Al- 
ways avoid putting a warm nut on a cold screw : and to remove it, apply a 
kige heated iron in contact with the nut, so as. to heat and expand it, and it 
will loosen at once — or a ek>th wet with boiling water will accomi^isb the 
same purpose. 

LsAKT Room. — ^Where a house has been built by one or more additions, 
the occupants are almost sure to be troubled with leaks. The easiest way to 
stop them is to introduce suitable cement White lead paint, with fine sand 
Intermixed to stiffen it aceordmg to need, answers a good purpose. Gas 
tar, or any kind of tar, shnilarly stiffened, will make an excellent water- 
proof, frost-proof application. A third, and a very good cement, is made of 
four pounds of rosin, a pint of linseed oil, and an ounce of red lead, to be 
. , applied hoi, with a brush. Any person who knows the difference between 
JL cold, wei discomfort, and warm and dry enjoyment, shoukl try <nie of these ^ 
Q remedies for a leaky house. 
@c> '■ 
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A Hosn FosK. — ^A oorrespoiideiit of the Oovvtbt Oshtlexak gires the 
following description of a hone pitchfork, which he thinks has cheapness 
and timplidtj to recommend it : — It consists of a nmple fork without any 

latches or springs. 

^The handle is firmly 

d y/^^ mortised into the 

head piece, and 
strengthened by the 
iron braces at e, «. 
To the end of the 
handle attadi ^ 
long rope, a, wbidi 
FIk. f. — BoasB r^RK. rans through the pul- 

leys. The gny rope, 6, is attached to the head piece by means of two short 
ropes, c, tf, of eqnal length, secured in staples tXd^d, l%ere is no ^ balanc- 
ing" to do; but as the fork with its load swings over the beam or into the 
bay, glTe the guy rope a slight jerk, requiring but little effort, when the load 
will drop, the tines slipping out of it, and the foric may be lowered for 
another. I think it has one advantage over all others that I haye seen 
de8cril>ed, that is, it U alwayt reeuti^ — ^no latches or springs to pnt in 
place when lowered, but it may be thrust in for another load immediately. 
There is nothing about it liable to get ont of order, and it works with all 




PxiKTixo. — Every farmer has several hundred dollars invested in wagons, 
carts, machines and implements. Now how much longer would these all 
last if every crack, joint and pore, were always kept well filled with good 
oil paint f Probably on an average at least one-third longer than if not 
punted, and more probably at least twice as long. A great deal may be 
done by keeping them properly housed ; but they must necessarily be more 
or less exposed in use ; the heat opens the cracks in summer, a shower often 
overtakes them and soaks into these cracks. The process is again and again 
repeated, and decay begins. An overstrain splits them wider, or breaks 
certain parts. They must be patched or repaired, or new ones purchased. 
The farmer who has five hundred dollars thus invested might save firora fifly 
to a hundred dollars a year by keeping a pot of paint always on hand, and 
on an occanonal rainy or spare day go over his machines and implements, 
and fill with paint such as need it. The pot should have a tight cover, so as 
to prevent the paint drying, which may be best accomplished by using an 
earthen jar, with a large cork to fit it. Every farmer i^oald keep a vessel 
of fohiU lead paint — ^the pure article. This is the best for filling in craeks 
or joints in small tools — it is good for abrasions on the badLS of animals, firom 
harness or yokes — it is good for the scratches in horses that have to trar^l 
muddy roads — and it is good to paint the mould-board oi a plow to prerent JL 
rust after plowing is completed. (j 

_ -»^=3^ 
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To Atoid Runnino Out of Hat. — ^Every fanner naturaUy has an svenion 
to running out of hay in apringf before grass comes. No one desires to buy 
that which he ought to have raised, to keep his cattle from starving ; and the 
only altematiTe, when short of fodder, namely, placing them on short allowo 
ance, is still worse. The farmer should know, before he enters winter, whe- 
ther he has enough feed for all his domestic animals. To ascertain this, 
many resort to past experience, determining as nearly as they can by guess- 
often by a very vague kind of guessing. Those who have kept careful 
record of the number of tons consumed by a given head of cattle, or a cer- 
tain number of horses, may determine more nearly. Where the cattle and 
horses have been weighed, and the aggregate weight of the herd thus deter- 
mined, the estimate may be made with considerable accuracy. Some animals 
eat more than others for the same weight ; a greater difference is occasioned 
by the severity or mildness of the weatlier, or the degree of shelter given 
from the cold ; but as a general rule, a horse should have three per cent of 
his wdgbt daily in food, (hay or grain,) and cattle, which digest better, two 
and a half per cent. If the farmer has ascertained the number of tons of 
fodder he has deposited in his barn, he may now, if he understands arithme- 
tic, determine pretty nearly how his hnj is likely to run, before grass time. 
If he has no record of the amount of his hay, he may determine, very nearly, 
by measuring. First, by finding the length, breadth, and depth of the bay, 
he at once knoTv-^ the number of cubic feet. Good solid timothy, the ave- 
rage of a bay 12 or 15 feet deep, will weigh a ton to about 600 cubic feet 
If the hay is clover, it will require 600 or 650 for a ton ; and if the hay is 
only 6 or 6 feet deep, add one-sixth more. After determining the number 
of tons, and the whole weight of all his animals, he may at once know if he 
has enough. The result will, however, be considerably modified by causes 
which he has more or less at his control. Regularity in feeding will have its 
influence ; good feeding-racks will prevent much waste ; and comfortable 
shelter will save many tons to every large herd. A skillful farmer informed 
us, that formerly, when he had just erected a fine new barn, with ample 
shelter-o the best kind, he had learned, as he thought, according to his usual 
estimate, that he would have to buy hay to complete the wintering of his 
animals ; but on trying his new sheds and stables, so great was the saving 
actually effiscted, that he had several tons the next spring to spare. 

HiOHWATS. — It is an old-fashioned notion that highways were made to 
travel in, and belong to the traveling public A few have discovered the 
error of this opinion, and now employ them for baiuyards by setting their 
buildings upon them — others use them for coarse tool-bouses, and pile up old 
carta, wagons, sleds, rollers, plows, harrows, &c., along their sides; others 
use them for deposits of rubbish, and tlirow piles of brush along the 
fenoes, and weeds, ashes, leather trimmings, &c, into their centre ; others, 
again, make cattle yards and pastures of them, the cattle helping themselves i 
to their neighbor's cabbages, the horses jumping into their neighbor's wheat | 
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fteldfl, the bogs rooting up the gnos walk— end all of them tenifyiiig the 
little oohool girls on their way to the district scbot^ and retaining. We aM 
old-fiuhioned people, boweTer, and prefer clean, neat roads, and quiet ani- 
mals in good, sheltered, private banyaids or stables, or in rich pastoies with 
good fences. 

LiOHTRiHO Rods. — ^A correspondent inquires how to connect the rods on 
different chimneys of a bouse, and how to pass them down to the esrth. We 
give tbe following answer, as an addition to the article oa " Liohtiiino 
Bods,** in the last Rsoisrin. The best is a single rod, with the point 
extending upwards near the centre of tbe building, and tbe rod pasaiiig down 
by the shortest way. Itinerant rod erectors, who cbaige by tbe foot, find it 
to their interest to bristle the rools of houses and bans with many points, 
which are connected together by various borisontal pieces of iron, and then 
with tbe earth by one or more perpendicular rods. Eadi chimney is regaded 
as positively requiring its point, {m shown in fig. ft,) and sometimes several 

more are added. If these 

are all perfectly firm and 

secure, so as never to be- 

^ Y ^^H niittf-* » w W^Ki come diq^aeed, and are 

1 1 ■■ 11 III ■■ weU connected with the 

Til Wl I I I I HH ^'^i^'^^ portion on the 
■l|i¥II lilll ff 11 roof, and with tbe down- 
««•«• *^K-*- ward one to the earth, 

they may answer tbe purpose. But we should much prefer a single rod in 
tbe centre, (fig. 4,) supported by a small wood standard, (set in the ridge 
timbers,) and extending to tbe earth by bending along down the roof and 
side wall, in tbe rear. The expense would be also greatly diminished, inas- 
much as one point and one rod are cheaper than several. All that it is 
nec essa ry to observe is, the point of the rod should be one-half as high above 
the tops of the chimneys, as the horizontal distance to them from the rod. 

The same rule will apply to 

bams. Fig. 5 shows the 

way in which three points, 

(and sometimes more,) are 

commonly put up on such 

flfri. ns.C buildi]^^ A much better 

mode is exhibited by fig. 6— taking care to secure the requisite hei^t. If 

a rod always enters water, the water forms a good conductor to dissipate the 

fluid — but if tbe water is drawn off below the lower end of the rod, the 

latter may become a dangerous appendage, by drawing down the lightning 

without furnishing it a ready means of escape. On the whole, permanently 

erth, which may usually be found at a depth of six or eight feet, may 
. 
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Ton OsiXB rem BAHD&^-ETcnry fanner should have a small plantation of 
osier fbr making bands for binding cornstalks, threshed straw, ftc Rye 
straw has been extensively used for this purpose, where it is raised and can 
be procured — but our opinion is that a square rod of the best osier {SaliK 
purpwrea) is worth nearly an acre of rye. It is also more easily managed, 
for what a man would cany Ksi the osier in his arms, would bind as much 
straw or stalks as half a wagon load of rye straw. A great deal of time, as 
every fiurmer knows, is wasted in tryinig to pitch with a fork, cornstalks which 
have been broken, from badly bound bundles. Willow bands, properly put 
on, would save all this trouble. During the past very wet autumn, we were 
compelled to draw into the bam mudi of the com crop before husking. It 
was very easily accomplished by first bindiug each sliock firmly together with 
osiers, making large bundles, easily handled. When some ingenious inven- 
tor shall construct a machine for bindii)g wheat after the reaping machine, 
by unr^ the shoots of the willow for bands, bindii^ macynes may become 
common. The Salix purpurea may be obtained of many nurserymen, in the 
form of cuttings, and each cutting a foot long, and two or three years old, or 
even younger, will soon make a ti-ee, if set in rich mellow ground, upland or 
otherwise, provided the soil is well cultivated before setting out and for a 
fiew years afterwai-ds. 

A Tape Link in thk Cornfisld. — ^The farmer who does not weigh and 
measure is like the manner at sea without log or compass. He cannot know 
with certainty whether he is drifting towards loss, or advancing towards gain. 
He works in the dark. But if he can weigh and measure, he knows what 
practice to reject and what to adopt — making a difference of many thousand 
dollars in the long ran. Every fermer should, tlierefore, have and use not 
only a tape line, but a half busb^, a measured wagon-box, a graduated 
granary, aiui especially a platform scale, that he may regularly weigh every 
animal, to ascertain what food and mode of feeding is most profitable, and 
weigh every load of grain or of bay, to determine the product and the amount 
he is going to have to use or to spare, and to know the weight of every ani- 
mal that he offers in market, without the uncertainty of mere guess work. 
There is no way by which a man may learn to be a monetf-makiHg farmer 
faster than l^ this practice intelligently carried out. 

How TO Shovel Oobn from a Wagon. — ^The Genesee Farmer suggests 
that a board a few feet long, placed slanting from the top of the end board 
to the bottom of the wagon before loading, will allow the shovel to be used 
at once witliout any preliminary taking out by hand to reach the bottom. 
The same is true of potatoes or other roots. 

Marketing Potatoes. — Solon Robinson says that farmers would save 
one-fourth of their price by sepi^rating ^he large from the small before send- 
ing tiiem to market ; the small potatoes only fill up the interstices and lessen „ 
^ the value of the whole, while when separated, the large ones bring a better JJL 
price^ l^ld the small ones left are of considerable value. Q 
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FosBST Lkatm for Littsk. — ^The warmest bedding for domestic animals, 
especially on plank floors, is perfectly dry forest leaves^ Tbey lie in strata, 
interpose thin plates of air, and thus form a complete non-conductor, and 
they prexent culd currents of air from pasang through. They also form an 
excellent constituent of manure or compost heaps. They may be easily 
collected just before winter, in hollows, where preyailing winds have swept 
them into large beds. Zadoc Pratt collects them by sending a wagon 
(bark rack) with a capacity of two oords, to the woods, with a man and a 
number of boys, who collect several cords a day. 

BcRBWiMO Burrs or Nuts tight. — ^The wrench should be applied regu- 
larly once a week to every nut on every carriage, buggy, wagon or other 
vehicle, and every implement held by screws, in use. Select a certam period, 
say the end or bc^ning of the week, and make it a regular chore. Five 
minutes will do tlie whole, and may save many break-downs, and much wear. 
Some often work loose, and others become loose by the shrinking of the 
timber. 

X Good Sm okehouss. — ^We lately observed a well planned smokehouse <m 
the premises of a good farmer, worthy of a brief description. It was about 
six feet square, the lower half built of brick, furnished with an iron Imed 
door, and serving as an ashhouse, and place for the fire. The wpper part^ 
about four feet high besides the ascent of the roof, was made of wood. It 
was separated from the lower part by scantling jcMsts, a space of two or three 
inches between them, through which smoke and air could freely pass, but 
sufficient to catch any ham that might aoddentally fall, and thus save it from 
the fire. The upper part, as well as the lower, was entered by a door from 
the outside ; this upper door may be kept locked, except when admitting or 
withdrawing bams ; but the lower may be left unlocked, for the hired man to 
build fires, without any danger of the contents above being stolen, as the 
thief cannot pass through the openings between the joists^ 

Corn Marker. — Take a piece of tough scantling, set in a couple of smooth 
round poles for thills, and between these, behind, a couple of old plow han- 
dles, or a bow or frame to answer the same purpose. Then set in below, 
into large auger holes bored for the purpose, thick stout pins, say three inches 
wide, six inches long, and inclining backwards. If the scantling is nine feet 
long, three ^eth may be inserted, each four feet apart, or if eight feet long, 
each may be three and a half feet apart If the first row is straight, the rest 
may be kept so, by one tooth passing in the old mark. 

GflArr IN Animals^ Eyes.— Cattle which eat straw from a stack, or tbmst 
their heads into large piles of straw, sometunes get barley beards or oat chaff 
into their eyes, inflaming and shutting the eye, causing the flow of water 
from it, and sometimes producing blindness. S. £. Todd states, in the Ohio 
Farmer, that after trying for a cow partly blinded with oat chaff, the various 
remedies generally prescribed, including powdered burnt alum blown into the 
(J eye, the use of honey, &c., to no purpose, he found the best remedy, and 
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one entirely effeotual, was to take a silk pocket handkerchief, draw it tightly 
over the end of the finger, and after haying raised the lid as much as practi- 
cable, thrust the covered finger carefully into the eye. llie chaff adhered to 
it, and was at once brought out. He has always succeeded with this remedy. 
If the finger is not large, it may be passed all around the ball. The animal, 
if not gentle, will require tying. 

A Scalding Tub. — A correspondent of the Goumtrt Gxntleman describes 
a very ccmyenient scalding tub, as follows : — It consists of a box 24 inches 
deep, 80 inches wide and 4 feet six inches long. One ^id is put in slanting 
at an angle of 45 degrees. In the slanting end put five hard wood rollers, 
1-^ inches in diameter. These rollers are held in their places by two hard 
wood sticks two inches square, securely fastened to the sides of the box. 
The rollers should have considerable play, so as to turn easily. I made my 
box of 1^ inch pine. The advantages of this box over the round tub I find 
to be three. It is much cheaper, it requires much less water, and is labor- 
saving. One man can scald a 300 lb. hog alone, with as little hard lifting as 
two can in the old fashioned tub. Of coui-se it should be made tight and 
strong. 

Skunk Trap. — A correspondent of the Ohio Farmer describes the follow- 
ing very simple but ingenious way of trapping ** vermin :" — Every man may 
catch his own skunks. I have just discovered a new and novel trap for 
catching these pesky animals. I take an old flour barrel, tack my bait in 
the bottom, and lay it on two blocks about six or seven inches high, one of 
which is near the centre; ,the skunk goes in, steps over the fulcrum, nnd the 
barrel rights up on its end with the skunk in it. He can readily be disposed 
of by throwing him into the water, and then shooting him. I have taken 
five within a few nights. This is safe against cats, and other domestic ani- 
mals. Try it 

Farm Improvement. — ^In seeking to increase the fertility of a farm, " two 
things,*' says the Genesee Farmer, *' must be borne in mind. One is, that 
the growth of some crops impoverishes the soil more than others; and 
secondly, that some crops make richer manure than others. Thus, a crop 
of red clover does not impoverish the soil as much as a crop of timothy 
grass, while a ton of clover hay will make manure worth half as much again 
as that made from a ton of timothy hay. The same is true of peas and 
beans. The manure from a given weight of these is worth double what it is 
from oats, barley, rye, or Indian com.*' 

Harykstino Peas. — There are three methods of harvesting field peas — 
Ist, by what is termed rollingy or the most improved mode of cutting with 
the scythe, consisting merely of cutting and rolling over the increasing cut 
portion like a snowball, until a bunch is made large enough for a fork Ml. 
This is rather a slow mode. The second mode, is simply pulling them with 
a common hoi*se rake, leaving them in winrows ; but there must be a strip of ^ 
unpulled peas under every winrow, which makes pitching slow and laborious. 
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The third, and best way, ifl to puH them with a hone rake, but instead of 
forming a common winrow, drive the horse one side on the cleaned ground, 
as soon as the rake is full, and empty it there ; then drive into the peas and 
fill it again. This requires more turning the horse, but is on the whole the 
most economical of labor. 

Putting Chain Pumps in Ordkr. — S. E. Todd states, in the Country 
Gbntlbman, that chain pumps by continued use get out of order by the chain 
lengthening or becoming loose. It will then get entangled, and often stop 
the pump, and breakage frequently follows. To repair the difficulty, take 
out a few links from the pump, so that it will fit the reel tight, and it will 
run like a new top. 

Impbotbment in Farming. — In answer to an inquiry at an agricultural 
meeting, whether the crops generally in the State of New York were decreas- 
ing, as some had asserted, A. B. Dickinson said " there was no truth in the 
statement. Fanners now raise more than their fathers did ; live better, dress 
better, travel more, live in better houses, educate their children better, and 
are in every way more prosperous." 

Experiment in Irrigation. — C. L. Kiersted, of Kingston, N. Y., gives 
a successful experiment in irrigation, in the New-York Agricultural Transac- 
tions. He had four acres of hillside meadow, with rock so near the surface 
that there was only two to six inches of soil. The grass was about half a 
ton per acre. Furrows were plowed so as to take the water from a stream 
over the highest part, making small outlets from the furrows, so as to moisten 
the whole land. The result was three tons of hay per acre. The next year 
the irrigation was neglected ** and it was less than half a crop." The year 
following, the water was let on again, with the same good results. The water 
was passed over the land twice a week — ^when indications of the grass lodging 
appeared, the water was withdrawn, and the crop cut. The cost of water- 
ing was about two dollars per acre. Other experiments are equally sue- 
oessful. 

Advantages of Draining. — ^An English farmer made an experiment, 
showing the advantages of draining on the barley crop. A stiiF day field 
had been well underdrained, and it all ripened early and equally, and the 
bariey sold for 50 shillings per quarter. On another field, not drained, the 
barley ripened unequally, and brought in market only 87 shillings per quar- 
ter. 

Clean Land. — ^As a general rule, such grain crops as are good to accom- 
pany seeding down to grass, should be put in very clean land. Wheat is an 
example ; it allows grass to grow freely in it ; hence the land should be in 
perfect order, and made clean by summer fallow if necessary, or the stubble 
will be full of foreign stuff. On the contrary, such crops as are unfavorable 
„ to seeding down, such as oats, buckwheat, and dense corn fodder in drills, 
JL are the best to smother down weeds. 
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FKUITS AND FKUIT CULTURE. 
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Thb rule must vary somewhat with circumstances. Tender trees, as the 
peach and apricot, are generally best if set in spring, unless in a warm, dry 
soil, in a sheltered place, and in a climate not severe. If the aspect is windy, 
all trees would be better if set in spring. It may be added, that soils rather 
wet, or liable to become soaked with water before freexing, should never 
receive trees in autumn. The rule should be carried one step farther ; sudi 
soils should never be set with trees at all. They are unfit until well drained. 
Much of the ** bod luck^' that occurs, is from wet subsoils, with dry surface. 

Hardy trees do well for autumn transplanting, if the soil has a dry bottom, 
and if the place is moderately sheltered from the winds. Apple trees may, 
however, be shielded from moderate winds, by banking up around the stem, 
which serves to stiffen them, and also to protect the roots — the mounds to 
be shoveled down again in the spring. Such mounds also serve to protect 
against mice, as these animals will never ascend a bank of fresh smooth earth 
under snow. 

As « general rule, all hardy trees are best set in autumn, if soil, aspect, 
and climate arc favorable. They get an earlier start in spring. 

It is commonly best to dig up trees in the autumn from nurseries in any 
case, whether for fall or spring setting. If sent long distances, they will be 
on hand and may be set out early. They may be heeled in, and be more 
effectually secured from the effects of freezing, than if standing in the nur- 
sery rows. The roots and most of the stems and branches may be covered 
with mellow earth. A smooth mound about them, will effectually protect 
them from mice. It is absolutely essential that all the interstices among the 
roots be well filled — settling the fine earth, if need be, by pouring in water. 
If cavities are left, the frost may destroy them. This U the reason thai 
ecme persona have been unsuccessful in keeping trees through winter. 

With the precautions above mentioned, it is however a matter of small 
consequ^ce at which season trees are put out, provided the work is well 
done. It is at least a hundred times more important to give them good 
mellow enltivation a/lertoards. Here is where so many fail. Some dig little 
circles about their trees, which is scarcely better. The whole surface must 
be cultivated. It is for this reason that trees often do best set in spring — 
because in one case the soil settles, hardens, and crusts through winter, but 
is left mellow after spring setting. This difference could not exist if the 
mellowing of the soil were properly attended to. 
■ ' ■ ' ■ ^ • 
n Belawabb Giupk. — Nearly all the observations made in different parts .. 
A of the country indicate the extreme hardmess of the Delaware, and that it m^ 
n escaped unhurt where other sorts were killed. (j 




Fig. 1. 



Fob summer and autumn sorts, dwarf apples are valuable in afTording a 
supply to families. They begin to bear in two or three years from setting 
out, and at five or six years, if well cultivated, will afford a bushel or so to ^ 
each tree. A portion of a garden as laige as the tenth of an acre, may be 
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planted with forty or fifty trees, without crowding. All the different Tarie- 
ties of the apple may be made Dwarfs by working on the Paradise or Dou- 
cain stock — ^the former are smaller, and bear soonest ; the latter are larger 
and ultimately afford the heaviest crops. Among the handsomest growers as 
dwar&, are Red Astrachan, Jersey Sweet, Porter, Baldwin, Dyer, Summer 
Rose, Benoni, and Bough. Fig. 1 shows a Red Astrachan apple tree, on 
Paradise stock, eight years old, growing on the grounds of ELLWAnaKR & 
Barrt, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Thx following rules are so self-evident to men of experience, that they 
seem almost like axioms ; and yet they are continually broken by novices in 
setting out orchards and fruit gardens : 

1. If the roots of a tree are frozen out of the ground, and thawed again 
in contact with air, the tree is killed. 

2. If the frozen roots are well buried, filling all cavities before thawing 
any at all, the tree is unii\jured. 

8. Manure should never be placed in contact with the roots of a tree, in 
setting it out, but old finely pulverised earthy compost answers well. 

4. Tre98 should always be set about as deep as they stood before dig- 
ging up. 

6. A small or moderate sized tree at the time of transplanting will usually 
be a large bearing tree, sooner than a larger tree set out at the same time, 
and which is checked necessarily in growth by removal. 

6. Constant, clean, and mellow cultivation is absolutely necessary at all 
times for the successful growth of the peach tree, at any age ; it is as neces- 
sary for a young plum tree, but not quite so much so for an old one ; it is 
nearly ns essential for a young apple tree, but much less so for an old 
orchard ; and still less necessary for a middle aged cherry tree. 

7. To guard against mice in winter with perfect success, make a small, 
compact, smooth earth mound nearly a foot high, around the stem of each 
young orchard tree. 

8. Warm valleys, with a rich soil, are more liable to cause destruction to 
trees or their crops by cold, than moderate hills of more exposure, and with 
less -fertile soil — the cold air settling at the bottom of valleys during the 
sharpest frosts, and the rich soil making the trees grow too late in autumn, 
without ripening and hardening their wood. 

9. The roots of a tree extend nearly as far on each side as the height of 
the tree ; and hence to dig it up by cutting a circle with a spade half a foot 
in diameter, cuts off more than nine-tenths of the roots; and to spade a little 
circle about a young tree not one quarter as far as the roots extend, and call 
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it ** cultivation," is like FalsCaif ^s men cUdming epvm and shirt collar for a 
complete suit. 

10. Watering a tree in dry weather affords but temporary relief, and often 
does more harm than good, by crusting the surface. Keeping the suiface 
constantly mellow is much more valuable and important — or if this cannot 
be done, mulch well. If watering is ever done from necessity, remove the 
top earth, pour in the water, and then replace the earth — then mulch, or 
keep the surface very mellow. 

11. Shriveled trees may be made plump before planting, by covering tops 
and all with earth for several days. 

12. Watering trees before they expand their leaves should not be done by 
pouring water at the roots, but by keeping the bark of the stem and branches 
frequently or constantly moist. Trees in leaf and in rapid growth, may be 
watered at the roots, if done properly. 

18. Young trees may be manured to great advantage by spreading manure 
over the roots as far as they extend, or over a circle whose radius is equal to 
the height of the tree, in autumn or early winter, and spading this manure 
in, in spring. 

14. Never set young trees in a grass field, or among wheat, or other sowed 
grain. Clover is still worse, as the roots go deep, and rob the tree roots. 
The whole surface should be clean and mellow ; or if any crops are suffered, 
they should be potatoes, carrots, turnips, or other low hoed crops. 
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[Condensed from the Revue Hortioole.] 

Fob more than half a century the practice has existed of pruning fruit 
trees in the shape of pyramids, or rather cones. But most of them eveij- 
where are so badly formed that they hardly deserve the name. Some are 
pruned very short every year, and resemble more a thick bush, excluding 
air and light ; others are better directed, but the central stem is seldom in 
harmony with the lateral branches ; this is almost always too short, and the 
branches too long. It is in order to make this form better understood that I 
am going to describe it succinctly, in making use of a geometrical figure, (fig. 2.) 

The lines extending from the lower branch upwards, and which are united 
at the stem in the form of a cone, show the relative length to be given each 
year to the shoots of the lateral branches. 

Most pear trees can be brought to this form ; the apple with difficulty, 
but the apricot, cheiTy, peach and plum trees, are made so to advantage. 

The one year tree, for the first pruning, is cut off about 18 inches from 

the ground ; seven or eight side shoots will spring up below this cut The 

^ upper one is to lengtlien the stem upwards ; the others are for the first set 

of lateral branches, represented by the two lower shoots in the cut, (fig. 2.) 
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The upper ones will grow too strongly, and all but the leader must be pinched 
oflf when ten inches long ; the lower ones may be feeble, or the buds intended 

to form them may not start. To se- 
cure their starting, cut a notch or nick 
just above them, in spring. Repeat the 
process the second year, treating the 
upper shoot, which is to lengthen the 
stem, precisely as the one year tree had 
been treated the previous year. Con- 
tinue the process till the 12th year, when 
a shorter portion will be left for length- 
ening the tree, and but two or three buds 
for side shoots. By the 16th year, the 
tree will be tall enough. 

The side shoots must be cut every 
year — the upper ones the shortest, and 
the lower ones the longest— or from 
about 3 to 8 inches — the upper ones 3 
inches, the lower 8 inches, with interme- 
diate lengths between. The 2d year, 
the new side shoots are to be treated as 
the lower ones were treated the previous 
year — and the lower ones be cut back to 
within eight inches of the previous 
year's cut. So on in this way, with suc- 
«^ ^ cessive shoots till about the ^th or 8th 

J ^ year, and afterwards, when the side 

■ ■^■'^^arffv.^ii^t-lS.^S^:^^*^^^^^-^ shoots are gradually cut back shorter 
Vlg. 8.— PRuinKOApTRAMiDALFRmTTRBB.than bcfore, or to 6, 4, and finally to 2 
The right hand side shows the branches inches. The pyramid wiU then be corn- 
only; the succ^aive upright lines exhibit , ^ J J 1. U J XL X 'x 

the pruning each year. The left hand pleted, and must be 80 pruned that It 
branches show the fruit spurs. will afterwards grow no larger. It will 

then be about 17 or 18 feet high, and spread 8 or 9 feet diameter. To 
attain this size, the tree must be of a vigorous sort, and be well cultivated. 




Pears in Illinois. — F. K. Phcenix, of Bloomington, 111., one of the best 
pomologists of the west, confirms the opinion we have heretofore expressed, 
that no pear proves more hardy and reliable in the western states, if as much 
flo, as the Flemish Beauty — a variety, it will be observed, of foreign origin. 
Out of some fifty sorts which he has largely tried, he finds the following 
hardy and permanently productive: — Buflfum, Onondaga, Oswego Beurre, 
^ Belle Lucrative, Rostiezer, Tyson, Seckel, White Doyenne, and Louise Bonne ^ 
of Jersey. 
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In addition to the figures 
of fifteen varieties of the 
plum, given in the Rkois- 
TKR for 1861, under the 
head of **A Basket of 
Plums," the following ex- 
cellent sorts are added : 

Denni8T0m*s Supkrb. — 
This is one of the finest 
of the new varieties ndsed 
hy the late Isaac Dknnis- 
TON, of Albany, (fig. 3.) 
It is similar to the Green 
Grage, but larger. It is a 
pale yellowbh green, with 
purple blotches and dots, 
and the moderately juicy 
rich flesh parts freely from 
the small stone. 

jBrFEBSON. — ^This 18 a 
famous American sort, (fig. 
4,) excellent, although it 
has been overpraised by 
some. It was raised by 
Judge BuEL. It is large, 
rich yellow, often with a 
purplish red cheek ; the 
flesh deep orange, rich and 
juicy, and nearly parting 
from the long, pointed stone. It requires high cultivation in most localities, 
to develope its qualities folly, and the tree is not quite so hardy as some. 

These two varieties ripen nearly at the same time, or near the end of sum- 
mer, the Denniston's Superb a week or two before the last. 
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New Rochellb Blackberry. — To have this ben'y in perfection, it must 
be left on the bush until it is fully rounded, intensely black, and drops from 
the stalk by a touch ; it will then be sweet and juicy. If taken earlier, even 
when black, the berries will be hai*d and sour. The Homestead says, tliat 
unlike common blackberries, which are red when they are green^ these con- i i 
tinue grten after they become blaeJc. [j 
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SENTDIISTG- BTJDS BY MAIL. 



Since the postage law has been amended, so as to allow the transmission 
of buds and grafta by mail, at a cheap rate, many more than foi-merly will 
now probably be forwarded in this way. The question is often asked, ** How 
far can you send buds safely by mail ?" The answer must depend greatly on 
circumstances. If cut and put up quite early in summer, while in a green, 
growing and succulent state, they will scarcely keep in good condition more 

than a day or two. If, on 
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the other hand, the shoots 
are well ripened and hard- 
ened, they may be kept a 
week, or even a fortnight. 
There are some kinds of 
trees which cease growing 
by midsummer, form their 
terminal buds, and ripen 
their wood ; and on a high, 
dry, and hard soil, not cul- 
tivated, some trees will 
have matured shoots a 
month or two sooner than 
the same kinds on richer 
and more highly cultivated 
grounds. From such early 
ripening trees, the buds 
may be cut and sent soon. 
There are two ways of 
putting them up — one in 
oil-silk cases, made by mak- 
ing a water-tight covering 
of the oil-silk, by wrapping 
it around the sides and 
ends, and closing every 
crack by passing fine thread 
many times around, until 
Fig. 4.-JBFF.B80H PLUM. ^^ moisturc cau escape 

from within. They cannot therefore dry, and they remiun fresh and plump. 

If dipped in water just before wrapping up, there will be about enough 

moisture to spare, to saturate the air within. Without this precaution, some 

« moisture will escape to the confined air, and the shoots may become slightly _ 

JL shriveled. Not more than a dozen shoots should be placed within each oil- JL 

(j Bilk case, as a larger number cannot be securely wrapped. Any number of Q 

^c^- — ^o^ 
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these cases may be placed in one package, not exceeding eight ounces, and 
sent by mail fot one cent per ounce under 1,600 miles, and two cents over 
that distance. 

The other mode of packing, is in damp moss, a safer mode, but more 
expensive, as the moss in which they are imbedded should weigh nearly as 
much as the shoots. The best mode of all, is to fill all the interstices of the 
shoots with finely pulverized damp moss, and then encase the whole in thin 
oil-cloth. The moss retains the moisture, and protects the shoots from bruis- 
ing, and the oil-cloth prevents the exterior portions from drying. 
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Peach trees tend constantly 
to grow at the tips of the 
brauches, and not at the sides. 
In this way the limbs gradually 
elongate, and become like bare 
poles, with tufts of leaves on 
the ends. After a lapse of 
yeai-s, if allowed to grow thus, 
they become almost worthless, 
bearing small poor fruit and 
little of it, and spreading out 
and occupying much room, 
(fig- 6.) 

To prevent this unfavorable 
result, the Ihnbs should be kept 
shortened in, so as not to extend 
beyond due limits. This will 
prevent their becoming bare of foliage in- 
side, and the crop will be evenly distributed 
over the head, (fig. 6.) The operation may 
be performed by cutting off early each 
f^ A spring, before the buds swell, one-half or 
^-- 'two-thirds of each of last yearns shoots, 
with as many of the smaller side shoots 
close to the branches as will keep the head 
sufficiently open and prevent too thick aild 
dense a growth of leaves. The process, in 
this case, is to be repeated annually. Or, 
it may be done once in two or three years, ; 
by cutting off larger portions, or two or 
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three feet bade, being careful to make each cut at a fork, so as to leave no 
stump. Peach trees, as commonly raised, spread over a surface of twenty 
feet or more, in the course of years. If kept properly shortened in, twelve 
feet, or at most fifteen feet, is enough for one tree. 
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BT JOSIAH SALTER, ROCHESTER. 



I HEREWITH give you a rough sketch, showing how a neat, cheap, durable 
and effectual cold gitipery may be built by any ingenious carpenter. It is a 
span-roofed house, 24 by 24 feet, which can, of course, be extended to any 
length, retaining the same width and height. A house built 24 feet wide, 
48 feet long, 6 feet high at eaves, and 10 feet high at apex, makes a well 
proportioned and good looking cold grapery. 




Fig. 7. 

AAA. Perlios. which may b« mnk into the rafters one Inch. The lash-bara nailed on 
the perlins, at proper distance for 7 by 9 glass — B B B B. Rafters.— 0. Cedar posts. 
D D. Ventilators.— B. Ground level The lower part marked matched boards b 3M feet, 
boarded up— that marked plank is two feet, planked up for the earth of the border to rest 
against. The glass at the sides and ends may be upright sash-bars only; no thick pieces 
needed ; the bars will be abundantly strong. 

A house of these dimensions, viz., 24 by 24 feet, will take 11 red or white 
cedar posts, at least 8 feet long — 6 on each side and 1 for the middle of the 
end opposite the door; 18 pieces 2 by 4 pine scantling, each 12 feet long, 
for water table, plate, ridge pole, &c. ; 18 pieces 2 by 4 scantling, each 14 
feet long, for rafters; 12 pieces 2 inch square and 12 feet long, for perlins; 
about 100 sash bars 1 inch thick, 1^ inch deep, with ^ inch tongue for bed- 
ding the glass in, and each 14 feet long ; a few pieces of casing and capping 
for the ends and ridge pole ; 1 piece 4 inch square, for pillar in middle of 
house, to support the ridge pole ; about 150 feet match boards, and if the 
border is entirely outside the house, about 48 feet 2-inch plank to keep up the 
earth of the border. Tin gutters at $5, cistern at $8, cast iron pump and 
watering can with rose spout ; about 20 boxes of 7 by 9 Oneida extra thick i 
glass, at probably |2 per box, 50 feet in a box ; paint, putty, &c | 
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I think this house could be built complete, not including bord^and vines, 
for $150. 

As good grapes, and of as fine quality, can be grown in this house as in 
the finest and most costly structure, and probably with more ease and cer- 
tainty. This house will last, with a little repur, from 15 to 20 yeats; and 
produces 200 pounds of grapes yearly, worth 60 cents per pound. This is 
allowing a little less than 12 pounds to the rafter of 14 feet ; a yine of this 
length will frequently give from 15 to 20, and even 25 pounds. 

The half of this house, of course, would make a leanto, which should face 
the south ; the whole a span-roof, which should run north and south, and ' 
face east and west. 

You inquire, ** What portion of a man's time, and for how much of the 
year, would be needed for its care ?" The time needed for a house of this 
size would be merely nominal. I should say one day in two weeks, from the 
15th of April to the 16th of November, would be all that would be needed 
if it could be all put into whole days. 

A good hand would do all the work of such a vinery in one hour a day, 
on an average, for weeks at a time ; occasionally one whole day would be 
needed at thinning and pruning time. It is not the time taken, but the little 
attentions at all and at any time that may be required, and the knowing when 
and how and what to do, or the not knowing, which sometimes prevent or 
produce unfavorable results in graperies. 

But pray let me discourage no one, for I know of no fruit so beautiful, so 
healthful, so lusdous, and so pleasing to every one, that can be grown with 
so much ease and certainty, which may be cut fresh from the vine every day, 
in the acme of perfection, for so long a season as the grape. The grape may 
be had in perfection every day, from the same vinery, for five months in the 
year. I have cut my first Dutch Sweetwater on the 28th of July, and my 
last Prince Albert on the 15th November, from the same cold vinery, and 
kept the latter variety in a dry garret until Christmas. 

Even more than this can be done with some of the later ripening and long- 
keeping kinds, by the assistance of a gentle warmth from a hot*water pipe, 
to expel damp and frost during October, November, December and January. 

Allow me to ask what other ripe fruit can be had in perfection for so long 
a season 1 It will take all the varieties of peach and plum, and nearly all 
the varieties of pears, and I was going to say, all the varieties of apples, 
combined, to furnish so much ripe table fruit without intermission for so long 
a season. 



The Clinton Gbafi. — ^This grape, although not of first rate quality, and 
entirely rejected by some on account of its austere flavor, appean to be an 
admirable keeper. Cultivators who have made the experiment, have not 
^ found it difficult to keep till spring — ^when its peculiar quality is more grate- 
ful than at some other periods of the year. 
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Thb best English Crooseberries, for this country, are the Crowm Bob, (fig. 
8,) and Whitesmith, (fig. 9.) The accompanying figures represent the natu- 
ral size and form of 
these berries when 
fully grown, on well 
pruned bushes, stand- 
ing in good cultivated 
soil. As commonly 
cultivated, they are 
about half this size. 
But a serious objec- 
tion is their liability 
to mildew after bear- 
ing one or two crops ; 
an evil that may for a 
time be averted by 
good cultivation and 
Fig. &— Ckowh Bob. pruning, and mulch- 

ing in summer. The most valuable gooseberry, however, for common cul- 
ture, all things considered, is Houghton^s. It grows freely, is easily propa- 

' gated, and in most locali- 
ties never mildews. It is 
a profuse bearer. The cut 
(^. 10) shows a portion 
of a branch, with berries 
of the average size under 
common culture. Branches 
loaded as densely, a foot 
or two long, are generally 
found on every bush. Un- 
der pruning and high cul- 
tivation, with some thin- 
nmg of the berries, they 
grow larger. The Moun- 
tain Seedling is sunilar, 
larger, but with thicker 
skin. There are two or 
three sub-varietiea, among 
which is the American 
A spurious sort has been L 




rif. 9^— WHrnsmni. 
Seedling, very nearly resembling the Houghton, 
widely disseminated under the latter name. 



Jl^Seedlii 
Q widely 
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Place the 
will be in 



Fif. M.— Hoo«iiTOiff*B SnsLnra. 
bottles in a box in a cold cellar, imbedded iu dry sawdust. 
line order the following winter. 



The Houghton goose- 
berry is an excellent 
Bort for bottling for 
winter use. The jhto- 
cesfl is exceedingly am- 
ple and easy, no heat 
nor cooking being re- 
quired. Pick the ber- 
ries while yet quite 
ffreeUy and before the 
ripening process has 
even commenced. If 
done later, they will 
not keep. Clip off the 
stem and calyx with 
^arp scissors, and then 
pack them in glass jars, 
shaking them down 
well,and pressing them 
closely, but not so as 
to crack or injure 
them. Then cork 
them, rendering the 
bottles tight with graft- 
ing-wax or sealing-wax. 
They 
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This subject was fully discussed at a late meeting of the Fruit Growers' 
Society of Western New- York, and men of experience were nearly 
unanimous in the opinion that all severe or heavy pruning should be 
done in winter, or before the flow of sap in spring. If performed in 
spring, the sap runs out and iigures the wood of the wound ; and after the 
leaves have expanded, the loss of the foliage injures or checks the growth of 
the remaining portions of the tree. It was admitted, however, that light 
pruning, for the removal of an occasional limb, might be performed late in 
spring and summer, and at this time the wound healed best Large wounds 
made in wintar should be covered with paint, tar and whiting, or what is 
^ best, shellae in alcohol Unless prunibg has been neglected when the trees 
are young, very little is needed as they become older. 
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JTJXUTr vs. MlAXiAJElIA.. 



RisiDKNTS in the Western States, and other regions where intennittents 
and similar diseases result from raaluia, state that a regular supply of ripe, 
home-grown fruit, is almost a sure preveutiye. Eat the fruit only when fully 
ripe, and eat only moderate quantities at a time, and little need be feared. 
The residents of such regions should, therefore, not omit the earliest oppor- 
tunity for a supply. Plant large quantities of strawberries for early sum- 
mer — they will bear abundantly a year from the time they become estab- 
lished. Plant many currant bushes — for these are a most healthy and excel- 
lent fruit — Tery hardy — and if in abundance, will last through all the hottest 
parts of the summer. The Doolittle and Orange rai^berries are profuse 
bearers — the former very hardy, the latter generally so, but should be laid 
down and covered with an inch or two of earth for winter. The Rochelle 
blackberry, if pinched in when three or four feet high, (about midsummer,) 
will bear abundantly, and prove hardier tlian if the canes run up without con- 
trol. The Delaware, Clinton and Concord grapes, are early and hardy, and 
will bear in two or three years from transplanting. Dwarf apples, on the 
Paradise and Doucin stock, will flourish in any locality, and begin to bear 
profusely in three or four years, and on the Paradise stock often in two years. 
Some varieties bear early on common stock ; such,, for example, as the Dyer, 
Lowell, Early Strawberry, Sops of Wine, Oldenburgh, Porter, Belmont, Jon- 
athan, Ace, but these will, of course, bear much sooner as dwarfs. The 
Bartlett, Washington, Julienne, Flemish Beauty, Beurre d'Amalis, Onondaga, 
Howell and Seckel pears, produce early as standards, and the Louise Bonne 
of Jersey as a dwarf. Houghton's gooseberry grows with great vigor, is 
very hardy, and in two or three years affords almost solid masses of berries 
on the branches. Such fruits as the above should be planted out on every 
new place, as indispensible to health as well as to comfort and economy ; and 
emigrants to new countries should take a supply with them, as the best medi- 
cine chest they can provide. 



Pkabs ANn Shxltxr. — A correspondent of the Praiide Farmer describes a 
new mode of planting evergreens to protect orchard trees, adopted on the 
grounds of Robert Douglass, near Chicago. The evergreen trees alternate 
and are interspersed all through the orchard. The result is entire success. 
When the trees become lai^e, and require more- space and less shelter, the 
evergreens are to be cut out, and will bring a good price for the timber. In 
some portions of the grounds described, where this mode is so satisfactorily 
adopted, underdraining, effected by laying three narrow fence-boards nailed 
I together, in the place of tile, has been attended with the best results, and 

Jf^ the water has been seen to continue to run from these even when the surface 

Q appeared to be quite dry. 

^^c=^ 
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X>^V-AJRin CHB^RRIES, 



I These are raised by budding any variety on the Mahaleb stock. For a 
11^ few years they grow as rapidly as on other cherry stocks, but never attain 
Q very large size. The Dukes and Morellos form the handsomest dwarfs. The 

V^^ — ^3@ 
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Hahaleb has another advantage — it gives greater hardiness, and better fits 
the Heart cherries for heavier soils, and for some other unfavorable influences. 
The Morello also makes a good dwarf stock, and this is the best and surest 
way to raise cherries for some portions of tlie west, where they will succeed 
in no other way. The Dukes worked on Morello stocks are extremely hardy. 
The figure here given, (Knight's Early Bluek, ten yeara old,) does not show 
the profuse bearing often witnessed on dwarf cherries, the branches some- 
times presenting almost solid mast^es of fruit. Dwarf cherry trees, on the 
grounds of the writer, ti-ained as pyramids, are often loaded down to the 
ground, and are beautiful in appearance, while the fruit is easily picked, 
without the aid of stools and ladders. 



STRA-WEKKRIES QXJIOK REXXH^NS. 



Those who have new places desire to be supplied with fruit of their own 
growing, as soon as possible. This may be quickly effected by planting 
strawberry beds. We have had a moderate crop, and fine berries, five weeks 
from the time the plants were set out. Blocks or masses were dug up with 
a spade, and set in corresponding excavations made in straight lines, by a 
stretched cord. Some were in blossom, but there was no check in growth. 
The best way is to cut the blocks in regular lines, from a bed which has been 
previously allowed to run into a mass. Let the new bed be well prepared 
previously, and smooth even furrows six inches wide at bottom, three inches 
deep, and about two feet asunder, be cut and shoveled out with a narrow 
i^ade. Or, 8 inches wide will do quite as well, and give longer roots. Then, 
by means of stretched lines across the old bed, cut strips of strawben-y turf 
a corresponding width, and three inches deep, and place these blocks a foot 
apart in the furrows. Fill the intervening portions of the furrows, and the 
bed is done. A hand-cart or barrow answers well to convey the blocks. 
Strips having been left in the old bed, and the spaces dug out filled with rich 
earth or compost, these beds are finely renewed. 



Mamubing Orchards. — If the trees are unproductive simply because they 
are unthrifty in growtli, the application of yard or stable manure, with a por- 
tion of ashes — or in the absence of ashes, of lime — will probably be the 
best thing. The application should be made in autumn, that the soil may be 
soaked in winter and spring. If only top-dressed, the autumn application is 
of great importance. If plowed in, it is done most advantageously in spring, 
after the manure has remained all winter on the surface. It sometimes hap- 
pens that ashes or lime alone will restore the productiveness. A good deal 
depends on the character and condition of the soil, which can be determined . 
^ only by experiment. As a general rule, however, common manure, with one- A 
tenth to one-twentieth ashes or lime, will be useful in nearly all cases. Q 

^ ^o'^ 
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PRXJNXN-G- TUBS QXjrN-CEJ. 




Fig. 1«. 



The common orange 
qninco is one of the 
many trees that suffer 
by the n^lect of the 
owners. Generally, 
the trees receive no 
care at all, but grow 
up a thick mass of 
brush, (like fig. 12.) 
In this condition, they 
bear sparingly a small 



poor fruit Such masses of growth may be thinned by cutting out all the 
crooked and close growing shoots, and by cultivating the soil, they will then 
yield more and better quinces. If, however, they are kept in the neat, low 
tree form, (shown in fig. 18,) with open thrifty heads, and old manure or a 
compost of manure and muck and some ashes, applied and well worked into 
the cultivated surface, the fruit furnished will be much greater in quantity 
and incomparably finer. 

* ♦ • ■* 

CoTiRiNO Halv-Hardt Grapetinks. — ^One of the very best modes, where 
plenty of evergreen boughs may be had, is to lay the vines down, and then 
cover them with these boughs. They need not be laid so flat as a covering 
with earth requires. If the vine is of some variety that is but slightly ten- 
der, a very little protection will answer ; but those more likely to be killed 
may have several inches of the evergreen leaves lying over them. When 
the vines are not fully ripened in growth, wet earth sometimes rather 
injures than assists, by increasing the tendency to decay ; but this can never 
happen with a mantle of evergreen boughs. 



RosiM Smoke for Aphides. — A correspondent of the Revue Horticole, 
states that he has used successfully for some years, the smoke of rosin, 
instead of tobacco smoke, for destroying or repelling aphides on plants. 
Rosin, as all are aware, is very cheap, produces much smoke, and is much 
less offensive than tobacco to most horticulturists. It is worthy of trial on 
such delicate plants as roses, &c., that happen to be infested with aphides. 

The Black-Knot. — H. T. Brooks, of Wyoming Co., N. Y., says h« had 
determined either to kill his plum trees or the black-knot. The consequence 
was that he killed or kept off the knot and saved the trees. This is unques- 
tionably the right determination. Those who try to save both, (by neglect,) 

^ save the knots only, and these in abundance. Prompt excision at all times 

i will make short work of the disease. 



r: 
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Applis vok Fuult Usb. — A vote was taken m the winter of 1S62, at 
Rochester, at a meeting of the Fruit GroweFS* Society, for the best 24 apples 
for family use, embracing a portion for stewing and baking, with the follow- 
ing aggregate result : 

vorn. 

Tannw 8w«eai« (baklns) 14 

Shode latead Gr««Din« 13 

Bed AaCracKmn, 8we«t Bougb. Tompkins Co. Kiag, Northern Spy, Baldwia, each IS 

Primate, Twenty Ounce 10 

GraTensteIn 9 

Baity SCrawberry, Eariy Harv«< Gold«B Sweet, Oiakina,) GoMea Raatet. flwptu flplt- 

senburgh, each 8 

DacbeM of Oldentmrgh, Porter, Muason Sweet, Peek** Pleasant, Fameuee, Roxbury 

Ruaset 7 

Waaener, Swaar 6 

Tettow Bellflower, Red Canada, Ladies^ Swoeting, SumoMr Rose t 

PommeOriae 4 

Jcffiries, Green Sweet, Monmouth Pipphi, Benoni, Dyer, Bai^ SweeU Jersey Sweet, 

gmly Joe % 

Betaaooi. Beauty of Kent. Caivert^Fsll f^in,* ciuaiida ReVnette, RaMes^ Ja^t'et.^ &^ 

M-fnrther, Cooper's Market, Mother i 

St, Lawrence, Keswick Codlin, Early Summer Pearmain, Lowell, Fall Jen- 
neting, Pumpkin Sweet, RibiSton Pippin, Yandevere, Kaiden^s Blush, Minis- 
ter, Smithes Cider, Melon, Blue Pearmain, Jonathan, each one vote. 

Applies in Missouri. — A Hoiiicultural Society in the neighborhood of St 

Louis, has made out the following list of 16 sorts of apples, for 100 trees: 

S Early Harvest, 5 Maiden's Blush, 6 Yellow Bell Flower, 10 Michael Henry Pippin, 

S Red June. iMcKUiley, lOOrttey. SPryor'sRed, 

3 GoMea Sweet, SFaO Pippin, 4 Peck's Pleaaant, IS Newtown Pippin. 

IFaUQaeea, M Rambo, 8\Vinesap, 10 Rawles* Janet 

They are named nearly in the order of ripening. The McKinley is a 
large, showy, good apple, which originated in that region. All the others 
are described in the fruit books. 



HasaOEMBKT OF FftuiT Trbbs. — Dr. Kbnnicott, in a late essay on this 
subject, makes some very just remarks. lie says ** a crop of rye, barley, 
oats or wheat, in a young orchard, is worse than fire-blight or caterpillars^* — 
that ** fruit trees need as much cultivation as com and potatoes, not for one 
year or five, but forever, or as long as they bear fruit." Cultivation, he 
adds, should not be continued late in summer, for half-liardy trees, as peaches, 
but the wood allowed to harden and ripeiu He says that *^ as commonly 
praeUoed, orchard trees need pruning about as much as cow's horns — and 
that most of the shaping should be done in the nursery, or during the first 
three or four years." In the rich west he would apply no manure to 
orchards till the trees had been years in bearing. He would spread it broad- 
^ cast in autumn, not at the foot of the trunk as Is sometimes done, and where JL 
the roots cannot get it. Plow it under slightly in spring. Q 
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A GOOD, durable, and rerj cheap label for standard or bearing trees, is 
made of sheet tin. Cnt the tin in strips about six inches long, somewhat in 
the form of a wedge, about a iburth of an inch wide at one end, and three- 
fourths at the other. Write the name near the wide end, with any sharp 
steel instrument, as an awl, or end of a file 
ground sharp, bearing on hard enough to go 
through the tin coating, and reaching the 
iron. (In a few months the rain, by pene- 
trating to the iron, will rust it, and make the 
name quite conspicuous.) The label is then 
attached to the tree by bending the narrow 
end once about a side limb, (fig. 14.) As the 
tree grows this coil will expand, and not cut 
the bark. On this account thin tin plate is 
better than thick. The coil should pass 
around but once, or it will not give way freely to the increase of growth. 

This label is so idmple that it can never get out of order, being nothing 
else than a single strip of tin; and any tin worker will cut them of scrap or 
refuse plate for about ten or fifteen oents per hundred. We have given them 
a full trial, and know thMr suooess. 
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List of Profitable Grapks. — At the winter meeting of the Fruit Growers' 
Society, at Rochester, in 1862, the following vote was given by the promi- 
nent grape growers present 

VOTBS. 

Concord 7 

Delaware 7 

Isabella 6 

Diana « 

Hartford Prolific 6 

Rebecca, Catawba, To Ealon, and Northern Muscadine, each two; and 
Clinton, Perkins, Oporto, and Union Village, each one vote. 

Vote on Grapes. — At the meeting of the Grape Growers' Convention, at 
Lancaster, Pa., the following vote was taken on the six best table grapes, 
and the three best for wine : 

VobTiblb— voTim. l votkb. I FokWinb— Tonta. 

Concord SI I Diana, 16 l Clinton... 

Delaware 20 I Rebecca, 11 I Catawba, 

Isabella, 16 I Maxatawneyt 8 * Delaware, 
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BT ASA nrOH, M. D., STATE BNTOMOLOOIST, SALEM. NEW-TORK. 



[Written expr«edy for the Illustrated Annual Register of Rural Affairs.] 

Thjb term ** insect" has allusion to one of the most conspicuous marks or 
characters whereby this class of olgects is distinguished from other animals. 
They not only have a neck separating the head from the body, but near the 
middle of their bodies is a second neck dividing the body itself into two 
portions. Hence they have received this name, insect, from the Latin words 
in and aeetiy I e. cut in or insected, their bodies appearing as though they 
were cut in two. And from the corresponding Greek word, en-tomoj comes 
the term ** entomology," the name of the science which treats of this class 
of animals. 

In consequence of their small size, and the obscure situations in which a 
large portion of them lurk, insects are but little noticed or known, yet they 
constitute the most numerous class of objects in our world. It is com- 
monly estimated that six times as many kinds of insects will be found as 
there are plants and trees in any district of country. This will serve to give 
us some conception of their immense numbers, and also of the singular and 
almost endless diversity of forms that must exist in the works of nature 
around us, to constitute such a vast scries of objects, each one different from 
all the others. And this divei-sity becomes still more astonishing when we 
recur to the additional fact that each one of these ci-eatures undet-goes cer- 
tain changes in its foim, whereby at different periods of its life it becomes a 
totally different object, apparently, from what it previously was— changes 
very similar to what it would be for a seipent to become a clam or oyster 
and this clam to subsequently change into a bii-d. 

These changes are termed the metamorphosis or transformations of the 
insects. There are four distinct forms in which insects exist, or four differ^ 
ent states or stages of their lives. These are the egg, the larva, the pupa 
and the imago or perfect states. 

IsL The KGGS of insects (illustrations of some of which may be seen in 
the following pages, figs. 10, 21 and 34 6 and e) are seldom lai^ger than a 
mustard seed, and are very often so minute as to be invisible to the eye. 
They are most commonly white, yellow or pale green, and of a globular (iig. 
27,) an oval (fig. 34 c,) or an oblong; (fig. 10) form. They are always placed 
upon or near the appropriate food for its young by the parent, who gives 
them no further care, (except in a few instances, bees and ants, e. g.,) and 
are incubated by the warmth and moisture of the atmosphere. The inclosed 
insect, to come out does not break the shell, but gnaws through it, and often 
consumes nearly all the shell and the gummy substance with which the shell 
is frequently coated, before it resorts to other food. Its infantile jaws are 
unable to do this when the shell is dry and hard. Hence, it is when the 
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shells am softened by damp and niny weather that insects hatch. If an apple 
tree limb containing the ring of eggs of the moth which produces the cater- 
pillar, is brongbi into a stove-warmed room where it is kept dry, the yonng 
caterptlbuv are unable to make their escape from the eggs, and thus perish. 

2d. The lakta, in the plural larta This word is in more current use 
hi this its technical than in its English form, larre and hrves. In this state 
the insect is what in common language we term a worm (figs. 12, 18, 28 and 
84 «, /.) All the worms which it is common for us to see around us, ore the 
larm of insects, with but two or three excepdons, namely, the angle or earth 
worm and the leech or blood-sucker. These always remain in the same form 
in which we are accustomed to see them, and their bodies are made up of 
numerous rings or joints, whereas in the larv» of insects the number of joints 
Is always thirteen. A larva which is destitute of feet and of a distinct head 
is termed a maggot, (figs. 12, 18.) Those which have a head but no feet are 
termed grabs. Lanres whose bodies are clothed with hairs we usually term 
eaterpillarB, though in books this name is given to all lanm which change 
into butterflies or moths, whether they are naked or hairy. There are some 
kinds of insects, however, which never have the worm-like form, but when 
they come from the egg they are nmilar in appearance to their parents, 
except that they are smaller in size and wholly destitute of wings. Such ore 
the grass-hoppers, plant bogs, leaf-hoppers, plant lice, and all the insects 
akin to them. It is in the larva stage of their lives that insects obtain their 
growth. They consequently eat most greedily at this time, and are usually 
the most ii^jurious. They become more voracious as they increase in rise, 
and the quantity of food they gorge down is often enormous. The maggots 
of the flrah flies consume 160 times their own weight in twenty-four bouni, 
hereby augmenting their own weight sevenfold in that space of time. As 
the larva thus increases in size, its skin becomes too small to contain it ; the 
old skin thereupon becomes separated from the body, cracks open upon the 
back, ond the worm crawls out of it. The new skin in which it thus becomes 
dressed as in a new suit of clothes, is frequently of a different and brighter 
color and more ornamented with spots and marks than the old one, whereby 
the worm appears like a diiferent species from that which was previously 
seen. It thus changes its skin, or "moults," as it is termed, three times, and 
in many species oftener, five and even eight and ten times, at intervals ai 
from one to three weeks. Finally, having completed its growth, it crawls 
into the ground or under the loose bark of a tree or other sheltered place 
and casts off its skin again, and loses therewith its legs and its mouth, 
whereby it is unable to move or to eat It is now in its third form. 

8d. The pupa, plural PUPJi, in English pupe and pupes, (fig. 19.) In this 

state the insect lies dormant and motionless, being frequently enclosed in a 

** cocoon,** a boll or pod of silken threads spun around itself by ^e larva 

^ its last act before changing to this form. The pupa most firequently has the 

shape of an elongated egg, with a hard glossy shell of a chestnut brown 
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color, ite amalior end diTided into rings or joints and its lai*ger end showing 
a few impressed grooves mnni^g obliquely, which are the sutures between 
the sheatiis containing the wings and legs in their embryo state. The pupa 
of a butterfly or moth is termed a chrysalis. The pupsB of grasshoppers, 
pl«it bugs and other insects which do not undergo a complete transformation, 
are termed nymphs. These feed and continue active during their pupa state, 
which only (fijfers from the larva in being larger and possessing wing sheaths 
resembling small scales appressed one upon each side of the bacic It is in 
tins pupa state that a large portion of tlie spedes repose during the winter. 
The outer shell at length cracks open upon the fore part of the back, and 
the insect extricates itself therefrom. 

4th. The IMAGO, plural imagines, the adult or perfect insect. When this 
first comes from the pupa shell it is usually a soft, flaccid, unwieldy, mis- 
shapen mass, which requires to remain quiescent for a short time for its 
supenbiiadant fluids to evaporate, its wings to unfold, and all its parts to 
aoqnire their requisite form, strength and solidity. And at the same time, 
several drops of anopake fluid like thin paint of a red, white or yellow color, 
ara discharged from the interior of the body, at least of the larger sized 
moths and butterflies. In former times, before this fact was known, a whole 
brood of a particular species happening to come out on a single night in sum- 
mer, has so covered the leaves and grass with these drops, over a considera- 
ble extent of country, as to lead to the confident belief that a shower of 
biood had &Uen — a phenomenon which would naturally be regarded as an 
omen of most alarming portent. Tasso thrillingly introduces this in pictur- 
ing the horrors of the night on which the Saracens fell upon the camp of the 
slumberii^ Crusaders. (Jerusalem Delivered, canto ix, stanza 10, Wiffen*s 
translation.) 

** Through heaven malignant aoMins flew. 

And the chill skieet, in heu of hoar frost, ihed 

On eartk the aemblanoe of a Moody dew.*' 

The entomologist, however, will notice in these lines that the great poet 
was unaware that this phenomenon of bloody rain or dew never occurs upon 
a chilly night, it being on warm sultry nights only that insects in any consi- 
derable numbers change from their pupa to their perfect states. 

An insect is known to be fully grown and in its perfect state, if it has 
wings; and those species which never acquire wings are known to be perfect 
if we find them depositing their ^gs. Its body is now divided into three 
principal parts (see fig. 20, and others,) namely, the head, the thorax or fore 
body, and the abdomen or hind body, the two latter parts showing joints or 
sutures dividing them into rings, of which there are three to the thorax and 
nine to the abdomen, making with the head thirteen segments or rings, the 
flame numtier as in the larva^ though |n the imago some of these divisions 
are variously modified, and the two last ones are usually retracted within the 
body, whereby only seven segments to the abdomen, and sometimes fewer 
than this, are to be seen externally. 
^C^t-r 
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The bead is fiiniisbed with two important appendages not possessed by any 
other animals, except the lobster and its kindred. These are the anienna 
or boms, a pair of organs usually of a long, slender, thread>like fonxL, but 
differing greatly in different insects. To many insects these appear to be 
the most serviceable of any of their members, guiding and directing th^n in 
all their movements. Thus two bees or ants on meeting each other, imme- 
diately touch their antenn» together, whereby they instantly discover whether 
they belong to the same or to different hives or hillocks — as though they had 
some sign of free-masonry, by which, on thus shaking hands as it were, they 
know whether they are brethren or strangers to each other. An Ichneumon- 
fly by merely touching its antennas over the bark of a tree, ascertains whether 
there is a worm underneath, even when it is lying in the wood two or three 
inches deep— it detects the precise point where it is lying, so accurately that it 
is able with its long bristle-like sting to pierce the wood, puncture the worm, 
and insert an egg under its skin. From such facts some have supposed that 
the antennsB are the organs of some sense wholly different from any of those 
possessed by the human race, and of which it is therefore impossible for us 
to form any conception. Others think it is the sense of feeling possessed in 
a very delicate and acute degree by the antennas which enables them to dis- 
cover such things. 

The head is also furnished with two eyes, which are compound and large, 
sometimes occupying almost the whole surface of this part. It also lias 
either a mouth with jaws and palpi or feelers, or a proboscis or trunk for 
sucking fluids. From this last character insects are separated into two grand 
divisions, namely, the mamdibulated, those which have mandibles or jaws 
for gnawing and chewing wlid tubataneeSj and the suctorial, those with a 
trunk for sucking the juices of leaves, the honey of flowers, the blood of 
animals, or other Jluid suUstanee*. 

The thorax bears the organs of locomotion, namely, the legs and wings. 
All insects have three pairs of legs, an anterior, middle and bind pair. The 
wings are wholly wanting in some of the more minute kinds of insects ; but 
when present they are sometimes two, but in most cases four in number. 
The forward pair, however, is often of a very different texture and form from 
the hind pair, and not adapted for flight but merely serving to cover and pro- 
tect the lower pair when folded and not in use, and in such instances they 
are termed elytra or wing-covers. And it is upon these differences in the 
number and modification of the wings that insects are divided into orders. 
Eight orders of insects are usually reckoned, though some writers make the 
number more than this by subdividing some of these into two or more. These 
orders are so few and so easily distinguished that a little observation enables any 
one to correctly refer almost every insect he meets with to the order to which 
it pertains. In the three first of these orders the fore wings are different in 
their texture from the hind ones ; in the three next the texture of both pairs jk. 
is the same, and in the two last orders one or both pairs of wings are wanting. (J 
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In the first order, Colioptbra, the fore wings are of a hard, crastaoeous or 
shelMike textare, and are wholly destitute of Tcins. The common name, 
beetles^ appropriately belongs to the insects of this order, such as the curoulio^ 
apple tree borer. May beetle, lady bug, &c Figs. 1, 8, 29, 88 and 84 a are 
examples of this order. 

Order 2d, Orthoptbra, has the fore wings of a leathery texture, like 
parchment Grasshoppers, crickets and cockroaches comprise nearly all the 
insects of this order. 

Order 8d. Hbmiftbra. Suctorial insects with the fore wings usually lea- 
thery and opake on the basal half, the reniaiuder being membranous and 
transparent To these the name bug% appropriately belongs, and not to any 
other insects; as the chinch bug, squash bug, &c. (fig. 21.) A sub-order, 
HoMOPTBRA, has the fore wings wholly of one texture, either membranous 
and giaas-like or leathery and opake, as the seventeen-year locust, leaf hop- 
pers, tree hoppers, plant lice, &c., (fig. 24.) 

' Order 4th. Nburoftbra. Four transparent wings of equal size, and 
with numerous veins giving them a net-like appearance. Dragon flies or 
darning needles, golden-eyed flies, lace- wing flics, &c., (fig. 26.) 

Order 5th. Htmxnoftera. Four transparent wings, the hind pair smaller, 
and with but few veins. Bees, wasps, ants, ichneumon-flies, &c., (fig. 20.) 

Order 6th. Lepidoptxra. Four large opnke wings, covered with fine 
meal-like scales. These are suctorial insects, with their trunks coiled like a 
wmtch-spring. Butterflies, millers, moths, (figs. 2, 5, 22 and 80.). 

Order 7th. Diptxra. Only two wings. Suctorial insects. House fly, 
horse flies, musketos, midges, &c., (figs. 6 and 7, 14 81.) 

Order 8th. Aftbra. Destitute of wings. Many of these are suctorial. 
Fleas, lice, centipedes. Spiders, the gray-beard or daddy long-legs, mites 
and ticks, having four pairs of legs and no antennae, are usually placed also 
under this order, though modem science inclines to regard these as forming 
a class of animals distinct from true insects. 

Each of these orders is subdivided into a number of smaller groups, 
termed families or tribes, each family embracing several genera, and each 
genus contfuning one or more species. Thus insects, like a vast army, are 
divided into brigades, (orders,) regiments, (families,) companies, (genera,) 
and individual soldiers, (species.) And to clearly designate any one of these 
soldiers, it is necessary to give not only his personal or specific name, and 
the ccnnpany of which he is a member, but to state also the regiment and 
brigade to which he belongs. 

But, essential as these divisions of an army are, we should scarcely notice 
them upon visiting its encampment and observing the daily routine of pur^ 
suits there. We should see a portion of the men from several diffierent regi- 
ments working in the trenches, others standing as sentinels, others perhaps 
assisting the quartermaster and commissary, others lying idle in their tents, 
others sick in the hospital; and to give an account of them, we would speak 
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of them one portion after mother, in the manner in whidi we saw them 
employed, and not in the order in which their names were entered np(m the 
muster rolls of their respective regiments. So also insects, for practical 
purposes, group themselves in a wholly different manner from what they do 
for purely scientific purposes. In a treatise upon economical entomology 
they naturally divide themselves, in the first instance, into three groups: 

1st. The notetofM, those which ore injurious to man. 

2d. The beneficial^ those which are serviceable to him. 

8d. The neutral^ those which are neither injurious or s^nriceable, at least 
to any extent whereby they become objects of concern to us. 

The second of these divisions embraces two distinct classes of insects, 
namely, those which are directly beneficial, by furnishing us with silk, honey, 
wax, dyes, medicines, or other valuable substances, and those which are 
indirectly beneficial, by their warring upon and destroying those which are 
noxious. 

But it is the first of these divisions with which we are most deeply inte- 
rested, as it is our enemies, those who are seeking to inflict injuries upon us, 
who always give us the most concern, and excite us to the greatest vigilance. 
And the insects of this division arrange themselves in different classes, as 
they are detrimental, 

1. To fruit trees. 

2. To forest trees. 

8. To the grass crop of meadows and pastures. 
4. To grain and other cultivated field crops. 
6. To garden vegetables and flowers. 

6. To domestic animals. 

7. To man, molesting (1) his person, (2) his clothing, household furni- 
ture, &c. 

In this place we have space to consider but briefly a few of the most im- 
portant of these insects, some of those pertaining to the 1st, the 4th and 5th 
of the above heads. Of these we shall aim to give a few of the leading facts 
which are most essential to be known, respecting their history, habits and 
remedies. 

Insects iwblcli Injure Frnit Trees* 

The OuBCiTLio or Plum Weevil, {Conotraeheltu Nennpkary tiie sdentific 
name given it by the German naturalist Herbst, who first named and 
described it,) is the worst insect in our country, perhaps with the exception 
of the wheat midge. It is a native of the United States, and unknown in 
any other part of the world. It originally subsisted upon the wild plums, 
crab and thorn apples, on which it still continues to feed as freely as on our 
cultivated fruits. Among the little red apples with which the thorn bushes 
are ofken covered, every boy In our land knows how rare it is to find one 
which has not a worm in it That worm is the grub of the Ourculio. Its 
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depredations upon the culUvftted fruits began to be observed flnt in the nec- 
tarines and plums around the city of Philadelphia, at least a hundred and 
twenty yesis ago. It now attacics nearly all of our important fruits, necta- 
rins, plums, apricots, cherries, peaches, apples, pears, quinces, leaving unmo- 
lested only the grapes, gooseberries, currants and others of the small fruits. 
This insect is a true weevil, a beetle of the family GvncirLioMiDJt. It b 
figured in the annexed cut (fig. 1) its natural size, the right hand figure 
representing it when it is walking, the other as it lies 
when alanned and pretending to be dead, showing also 
the humped appearance of its back. It is of a dark 
Kg. 1.-CVK0UU0. ^^^"^ <* blackish color, with a broad band of white or 

ochre yellow across the hind part of its back. 
This weevil begins to appear upon the fruit trees about the first of June, 
or soon after the blossoms have fidlen. Immediately after its arrival its pre- 
sence is indicated by the wounds which begin to be seen upon the surface of 
the young fruit It wounds the fruit in two different ways. In feeding, 
with the minute jaws which are placed at the end of its long trunk or bill, 
it eats through the skin and into the pulp of the fruit at a particular point, 
crowding its bill inward farther and farUier, until it has finished its meal, 
when it withdraws its bill, leaving a small hole bored directly inward in the 
fruit In the young fruit this wound heals, and in time becomes entirely 
obliterated. But not so when it is made in fruit that is full grown and ripen- 
ing. Every one, probably, has often noticed on the surface of a smooth, 
handsome apple, a round depression or dimple having a discolored dot in its 
centre. This is the healed wound or scar which remains where one of these 
holes of the Ourculio has been drilled. Thus the injury this wound occa- 
sions to apples is but slight ; but in plums it is more than serious, it is fatal 
The bole perforated in them does not heal, but soon becomes a small rotten 
spot, and this rot gradually spreads over the whole plum, and worse still, it 
is invariably communicated to the other plums which happen to hang in con- 
tact with the affected one. These facts with respect to the plum I received 
from Elisha Dorr, Esq., of Albany. 

The other kind of wound is made by the Gurculio as a nest in which to 
]daoe its eggs. It is a curved or semi-circular slit, scarcely the tenth of an 
inch long, deeply cot into the fhiit, and the lips of the wound opening 
slightly apart, give it the shape of a crescent or half moon. Into this wound 
tiie insect crowds an egg, though many of these slits are made which have 
Bo eggs placed in them, the insect perhaps havmg been alarmed and inter- 
rupted b^ore its woric was completed. 

The worm whidi faatbbes from the egg grows to about three-tenths of an 
indi in length, and is four times as long as thick. It is white and glossy, 
with a tawny yellow head, wh^r^by it is readily distinguished from another 



worm frequently found in the same apple with it, the larva of the codling O^ 
' moth, (CarpoeapM Fomonelia^ Linnnus,) the head of which is black. () 
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This worm mines its way in a meandering track in the fleshy interior oi 
the fruit, and around the central stone or seeds, causing it to wilt and fall to 
the ground. The blighted fruit begins to drop before the middle of June, 
and continues to fall for three or four weeks, till never a plum and scarcely 
an apple is remaining on the trees, whilst the ground underneath many of 
them is literally covered with the fallen fruit The worm having finished 
feeding, leaves the fruit and crawls into the ground, where it lays dormant in 
its pupa stato for a week or more, and then gives out the beetle in its perfect 
form, about six weeks being required for the insect to complete its growth, 
and pass through its transformations. Thus those Curculios which are nur- 
tured in the young fruit come out again in their perfect state mostly during 
the hist half of July. As there is no young fruit for them to resort to at 
that time, where they lay their eggs and what becomes of them from that 
time till the following June, is unknown. 

It was formerly thought that the large wart-like excrescences which grow 
on the limbs of plum and clierry trees, and which are commonly called 
" black knots," were produced by tbis weevil, and many persons still suppose 
these knobs or knots are caused by the stings or wounds of some insect. 
But from the particular examinations I have made of this disease, I find at 
its oummencemeut and during its early stages it shows no puncture or slit 
in the bark, and no traces, either external or internal, to indicate that an 
insect has anything to do with producing it. But after the soft spongy sub- 
stance of these knots has become developed, the Curculio deposits its eggs 
therein, and its young are nurtured in these fungous excrescences as readily 
9B they are in the fruit of the same trees. 

A destroyer of the Curculio, an Ichneumon-fly, whose larva feeds iutor- 
nally upon the larva of tlie Curculio till it kills it, was obtained from the 
worms in black knots^ by B. W. BsAnLS, St. Catharines, Canada West, 
which I figured and described in the Country Oemtlbmam, Oct. 6, 1859, 
under the name of the Curculio^s parasite, {Sigalphwi Cvrculianin.) This 
insect resembles a small ant with wings. It is slightly over three-twentieths 
of an inch long, of a black color, with orange yellow legs, having the hind 
feet and shanks, except towards the knee, black. 

The fact has several times been repoited, that where wild plum trees were 
growing upon the margin of a stream or pond of water, they have be^i 
observed to yield full crops of ripened fruit, when no plums were to be seen 
on trees standing in other situations. It was hence inferred that this insect 
had sufficient intelligence to be aware that its progeny would perish if com- 
mitted to fruit which in falling would drop into the water, and that it there- 
fore avoided such trees. Thb suggested to me that wator placed artificially 
under a tree might prevent the attacks of this insect. And to test the effect 
of this measure, I had two large fallow tanks constructed, which I last year 
^ placed under two of my apple trees, where much more than half their limbs Jt 
and foliage was directly over these tanks. Water was placed in them to the () 
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depth of seTenil inches, early in May, and its loss by evaporation was daily 
replenished. Tet, daring the latter part of June the fruit wilted and dropped 
into these tanks the same that it did elsewhere. The measure did not appear 
to have the slightest efficacy. 

If the facts, therefore, are correctly reported and authentic, as they appear 
to be, that fruit trees growing along the margin of water are more prolific 
than they are elsewhere, the only cause to which we are able to impute 
this is, that a considerable portion of the withered fruit by dropping 
into the water drowns the larvae which are nestled in it, whereby this insect 
is never able to become so multiplied around such trees as it does else- 
where. 

This leads us to one of our most important and sure steps for diminishing 
the numbers of these insects in our own grounds, which is, to pick up all the 
withered fruit which drops from the trees, and feed it to the swine, or bum 
or otherwise effectually destroy it. The worm within the fruic, if it hi^)pens 
to be full grown when this drops, will leave it and enter the ground, perhaps 
within a few hours. Therefore, during the latter part of June and the fore 
part of July, the ground under the trees should be passed over daily, at 
least when sufficient air is stirring to cause much of the blasted fruit to faU. 
Or the same end will be attained, if swine can be pastured in the orchard at 
this time, to forage under the trees for themselves. 

Another remedy, brought to public notice over thirty years ago, by the 
kite David Thomas, not claimed as an effectual but as a partial safeguard 
against this insect, and the utility of which is attested by long and extensive 
experience, is the following : — Soon after the blossoms have fallen, when the 
first wounds of the Curculio begin to be seen upon the young jfruit, spread 
sheets beneath the tree, reaching as far out as the limbs extend, and with the 
hand if the tree is small, with a wooden mallet if it be lai^e, strike agunst 
the body of the tree a blow sufficiently heavy to give the whole tree a sud- 
den jar. To prevent the bark from being bruised when thus struck with a 
mallet, hold against it, to receive the blow, a piece of carpeting or coarse 
cloth, wound around the end of a strip of thin board some four inches wide 
and two feet long. A portion of the weevils, alarmed with this jar of the 
tree, will drop down upon the sheets and will lie there a short time as if 
dead ; they are readily seen on the white surface, and are easily crushed by 
pinching them between the thumb and finger. This measure should be 
resorted to once, twice, or oftener, each day ; it should be repeated as often 
and continued as long as the number of insects obtained attest its utility. 

It is by these two measures, picking up the fallen fruit and jarring the 
trees, that the professional nurserymen and fi-uit growers all through our 
country are able every year to secure fair crops of plums, when those to 
n whom they sell trees, having no sufficient leisure to pursue the same course . 
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Could a remedy for the Ourcdio be diseoTered— fln effectiud remedy of 
eiBy Application — it would be one of ibe greatest boons our country could 
receive. I say it advisedly, it would be of more value to the United States 
than was the discovery of the gold fields of California. 

Recently there is much testimony as to the efficacy of the remedy pro- 
posed by Mr. Cumihos, of the New-Tork Observer. He directs to tho- 
roughly mix four ounces of sulphur in one pound of whale oil soap, and then 
dissolve this in twelve gallons of water; to stir well together half a peck of 
quick lime in four gallons of water, and when it settles pour off the dear 
liquid and add it to the soap solution, to which four gallons of tolerably 
strong tobacco water are also to be added. When the first mark of the Cur- 
culio is seen upon the young fruit, with a garden syringe drendi the foliage 
thoroughly with this mixture, and if nuns should occur within three weeks 
to wash it ofl^ repeat it As will be perceived, this mixture is a combination 
of the several remedies which are in most popular repute as repulsive to 
insects. The medical faculty will regard it as unnecessarily complicated, its 
eificacy probably depending upon a part only of the ingredients. I had this 
year (1862) furnished myself with the articles named, puipoeiBg to give them 
a trial both separately and combined. But the earnestly awsited ** first mark 
of the Cureulio" has not appeared on my young fruit this season. My plum 
and apple trees, which for a decade of years have been, in the words of 
Hood, *^ an article producing no returns,^* are this season bending down 
under a load of smooth, handsome fruit, only two or three fidlen apples hav- 
ing occurred this year, under trees where there have heretofore been bushels. 
What has caused the CurcuUo to thus vanish, I am unable to conjecture, nor 
do I yet know whether it has similarly disappeared over the country gene- 
rally. This respite from it. however, will in all probability be but tem- 
porary. 

The Appuc-tris Catxbpiuab, {Clinoeampa AmeHcanOy Harris,) which 
in May forms large oobweb-like nests in the forks of the limbs of apple and 

cherry trees, is well known. Very 

few persons, however, have any 

correct idea of the looks of the 

moth or miller which produces 

these caterpillars. We therefore 

present a view of it, its natural 

size, in the annexed figure 2. It is 

'^ ^ a stout, thick-bodied moth, of a 

dull browmsh red color, with two 

straight white bands across its fore wings. It comes abroad the fore part of 

July, (hatching firom pupse in white oval cocoons, which the caterpillars apin 

after they have left the trees,) and deposits its eggs in a cluster forming a 

^ ring or belt around one of the small Umbs near its end. The eggs remain 

till the latter part of the following April, when they begin to hatch the 
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young caterpillars. These feed on the young tender leaves which are at this 
time putting forth from their buds, and the caterpillars keep pace with the 
leaves in their growth, each caterpillar consuming one leaf daily, in instances 
when I have fed them ; and if sulphur be dusted upon the leaves it increases 
the appetite of the caterpillars, whereby they eat the leaves more greedily 
and grow more rapidly. Yet it has been published as a remedy for these 
caterpillars, to bore a hole in the trunk of the tree and fill it with sulphur I 
The best remedy is, to be on the lookout for the nests of these caterpillars 
when the season for tiieir appearance arrives, and whenever one of them is 
discovered with the worms gathered in it and not out upon the limbs feed- 
ing, take the first rough stick that is at hand, and press it into the fork of 
the limb, and draw it up and down upon one side of the fork and the other, 
until the nest and every worm which can be seen are ground together into 
fragments. 

The F^LL Wkb-worm (Arctia textar^ Harris.) Many persons suppose this 
to be a second generation of the preceding caterpillars, coming out towards 
the close of the season, its nests appear so similar. But the moth which 
produces these worms is smaller and of a milk-white color throughout, with- 
out any spots or marks. And the nests, which begin to be seen in August, 
occur on the ash, willow, and several other trees, as well as on the cherry 
and apple, and are placed out on the ends of the limbs, and not in their 
forks ; so that to destroy it, it is necessary to cut off so much of the limb as 
is occupied by the nest and bum it, or thoroughly stamp upon and crush it 
beneath the sole of the boot. 

The Applk-trke Borer, (Saperda bivittata. Say,) is an Insect almost as pemi- 
nidous to the apple tree itself as the Curculio is to the fruit. This insect is a 
long-homed beetle of a butternut brown color, 
with two broad milk-white stripes extending 
its whole length. The female is represented 
its natural size in the accompanying eut, (fig. 
8,) the male being smaller and more slender. 
This beetle comes abroad in June, and drops 
its eggs under the loose scales of the bark, 
low down near the surface of the earth. The 
worm which batches therefrom eats inward 
through the bark, till it comes to the wood. 

W\k 8.-APPLE-TBBB BoaiR. ^* *^®*** '*^™"°''' feeding upon the soft outer 
layers of the wood, and thus excavating a 
shallow round cavity under thebnrk the sise of a half dollar ; though where 
two, three or more worms are lodged in the same tree, as they always pre- 
serve a narrow partition between their cells, one never gnawing into that of 
another, these cells by crowding upon one another become of an irregular 
form, and almost girdle the tree. The cell is always filled with worm dust 
crowded and compacted together, some of which becomes crowded out 
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through a crack in the bark or a hole made by the worm. And it is by see- 
ing this sawdust-like powder protruding oat of the bark that we detect the 
presence of these borers in the tree. The worm continues to feed and 
enlarge its cell under the bark for about' twelve months, until it has become 
half grown and is from a half to three-fourths of an inch in length. Its jaws 
have now acquired sufficient strength for it to attack the solid heart wood of 
the tree, and it accordingly bores a cylindrical hole from the upper part of 
its cell, upward in the solid wood, to a length of three or four inches or more, 
this hole inclining inward towards the centre of the tree, and then curving 
outward till its upper end comes again to the bark. It then stuffs the upper 
end of this passage with fine chips or worm dust, and its lower end with short 
fibres of wood, arranged like curled lodes of hair, thus forming an elastic bed 
on which to repose during its pupa state. These operations being completed, 
it throws off its larva skin and becomes a pupa, usually at the close of the 
second summer, or about fifteen months after it hatched from the egg. In 
this state it lies through the winter, and changes to its perfect form the fol- 
lowing spring,, but often continues to lie dormant several weeks after its 
final change, until the season becomes sufficiently warm for it to come abroad. 
Awaking then into life and activity, it crawls upward, loosening and pulling 
down the chips and dust that close the upper end of its burrow, till it reaches 
the bark. Through this it cuts with its jaws a remarkably smooth round 
hole of the exact size requisite to enable it to crawl out of the tree. The 
sexes then pair, and the female deposits another crop of eggs. 

The bark and wood over the burrow which this borer makes, always dies, 
uid if the tree survives, it never recovers from the injury. A long, deep 
groove is formed on the body of the tree, upon the opposite sides of whidi 
groove the scales of dead bork are interposed to prevent the wood from 
uniting together, and this groove becomes more elongated with the growth 
of the tree each year, till in mature trees it is often two feet or more in 
length. A specimen in the Museum of the New-York State Agricultural 
Society, presented by John M. Stbvbnson, Esq., of Coila, shows, in a most 
perfect manner, the permanent injury done to trees by this borer. It is a 
transverse section of the trunk of a large apple tree which had been infested 
by borers when it was young, and occasionally afterwards. From each of 
the holes bored by this insect a crack is seen extending outward to the cir- 
cumference, these cracks radiating like the spokes of a wheel, and being filled 
their whole length with the black compacted remains of the dead bark whidi 
had prevented the wood from closing together. 

To repel this beetle from depositing its eggs upon the bark, the tree, the 
latter part of May, should be rubbed with soft soap, or have some other 
alkaline substance applied to it. Five years ago I treated half my young 
trees in this manner, and the following spring not a borer could be found in 
^ any of them, while of those to which soap was not applied, the major part 
had young borers a quarter of an inch long in them, fifteen of these worms ^ 
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beiDg found in a single small tree. I have continued to apply soap to the 
Sftme trees each year since, but have occasionally found borers in some of 
them. I am inclined to think, if soap is applied the latter part of May, and 
repeated if copious rains occur to wash it off before the end of June, the 
trees will never be attacked by this insect. Dusting the butts of the trees 
thickly with air-slaked lime bids fair, from experiments which I have recently 
commenced, to be more efficacious than the soap. If, notwithstanding these 
precautions, any woitns become established at the root of the tree, they 
should immediately be ferreted out and destroyed. This can be done much 
more easily when they are young and small, as they are then lying in or 
directly under the bark, 

PeaciI'Tkre Borer, {Trochilium exitiowum^ Say.) The borer in the roots 
of peach trees is a worm so similar in its appearance and habits to that of 
the apple tree that many pei-sons conjecture the two to be the same insect. 
But they are widely different — tlie one becoming a beetle, the other a moth. 
This moth comes abroad to deposit its eggs upon the 
bark the latter part of July and in August. It is 
of a dark steel blue color, and has considerable 
resemblance to a wasp. And we are here presented 
with one of those instances which are common 
among insects, in which the male and female are so 
unlike that we should take them to be different 
species. In the male, (fig. 4,) the wings are clear 
Vl8.4.<-PBACB.TBMBoaBB. uid glassy, while in the female, (fig. 6,) they are 
(Male.) opake, only the middle of the hind pair being trans- 

parent. The female also has a bright orange 
yellow band around the middle of her abdo- 
men, by which she is readily distinguished 
when flying around the peach trees, as she 
does, in the clear light of day. The worm 
which hatches from her eggs bores long slen- 
der channels in the roots, both in the bark 
and the solid wood, causing the gum to exude 
copiously, whereby this borer is even more 
destructive to the peach than that of the apple is to that tree. Fortunately 
its attacks are more readily prevented. The trees should be examined every 
spring. A glance will show if any gum is exuded between the ground and 
the root, and if so the worm causing it should be traced out and destroyed. 
A bank of ashes or slaked lime is then to be placed around the butt of the 
tree to the height of a few inches, and taken away in autumn. This prevents 
the moth from getting near the root to deposit her eggs; and it is said that 
, a bank formed of coal ashes, or merely of earth, answers the purpose as 
u^ effectually as does wood ashes or lime. oL. 

Q The Apple Bark-lovsb, (Aspidioiw eonehi/armis, Gmelin,) makes its Q 





Fig. 5.— Prachtrrr Borbb. 
(P«inale.) 
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appearance aa a little brown scale, one-eighth of an inch long, the abape of 
an oyster shell, fixed to the smooth bark, resembling a little blister. This 
scale is the dried remains of the body of the female, covering and protect- 
ing her eggs, from a dosen to a hundred of which lie in the cavity under each 
scale. These eggs hatch the latter part of May, and the young lice diffuse 
themselves over the bark, appearing as minute white atoms, almost invisible 
to the eye. They puncture the bark, and suck the sap fi-om it. The females 
soon fix themselves and become stationary. They die and become over- 
spread with a substance resembling fine blue mold, which, wearing off, the 
little oyster-shaped scale again appears in July. They sometimes become 
so multiplied that the bark of the trunk and limbs is everywhere covered and 
crowded with them, and if the tree is weakened by borers, fire blight or other 
disease, these bark lice thus multiplying, kill it. In years past, over all the 
country adjacent to Lake Micliigan, every apple tree has been destroyed by 
this insect. Smearing the bark of infested trees with grease or oil early in 
June, is a most effectual remedy. 

Insects -vrliicli Injure Grain Crops* 

The Wheat Midgk, (Cecidomyia Tritici^ Kirby,) the insect which in this 
country is commonly but most improperly termed the " weevil," is by far the 
most important depredator upon our grain. It has been known in Great 
Britain for more than a hundred years, and has occasionally been quite inju- 
rious to the wheat crops of that country. Within a few years past it has 
also attracted observation in the north part of France, in consequence of the 
damage it was occasioning in the wheat crops jtbere. In these its native 
haunts, wherever it appears, it is accompanied by vast numbers of minute 
bUck flies, resembling small ants, which are its parasitic destroyers. One of 
these parasites deposits its eggs in the larva, another in the eggs of the midge, 
causing them to perish, and hereby this insect is constantly repressed and 
restrained from multiplying, and is speedily quelled whenever it diances to 
become numerous. 

It was introduced upon this continent, probably, in unthreshed wheat 
brought to the port of Quebec, and began to attract public notice from its 
extreme destructiveness to the wheat crop m the northwestern part of Ver- 
mont, in the year 1828. From thence it has spread itself over all the free 
States and Canada, as far west as into Michigan and Indiana, everywhere iay- 
mg the wheat under contribution for its support, and rendering this crop so 
uncertiun that in all the older parts of the country it has ceased to be a sta- 
ple product. 

This insect is a very small two-winged fly about a third the size of a mus- 
keto, which it resembles in its appearance. It is of a Inright lemon yellow 
color, with clear glassy wings. In the annexed cut, (fig: 6,) it is represented 

^ as it appears when flying, the small figure underneath showing its natunu Jl 
size ; and the followmg figure, (fig. '?,) shows it with the wings dosed over |) 

^-^ — _^^3^ 
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its back, bb it appears when Btanding 
or walking about upon the heads of 
the wheat. It is the female which 
18 here figured. The males are 
smaller, with an- 
tennie much longer 
and more slender, 
and so different in 
their structure that 
the two sexes are 
readily distinguish- 
ed hereby. Fig. 8 
shows part of an 
antenna of a male, 
on the left, and of 
of a female on the 
right. In the male ^^T.-WtA, 
there are twenty- Midob. Wj^lumg. 
four globular joints, in pairs, each alternate two joints being placed percep- 
tibly nearer together ; in the female, these two joints are united into a single 
oblong joint, thus making but twelve joints in this sex, each 
of these joints being encircled with two whirls of hairs. 

These flies come out from the ground each year in the 
fields where wheat was grown the year before. The sexes 
pair immediately, and the females then fly away by night 
in search of the new wheat fields, in which they all soon 
Fig. 8.— Mau avd become gathered. It is a little before the middle of June 
BMALK MTCRNA ^^ ^^^^ bcgiu to appear, and flie females continue more 
than a month, occupied in placing their eggs between the chaffs of the wheat 
ears.* They are most active in a moist atmosphere, anil cannot endive a 
dry one. Hence they are only seen at their work on the wheat ears in the 
night time, when the dews are falling, and on cloudy days. And if the last 

* It is when they are traced out tA thefr meet minate partlcalara that the 
work I of Nature become most laterestiiiff. The ovipositor, or apparatus by 
which the midge deposits its eggs between the chaffs of the wheat heads, me- 
rits a pasdng notice in this place. All the accounts hitherto h ave described 
this insect as protruding from its body a long. fine, balr-ltke sting, through 
which Its eggs are passed ; and the only two authors, beside myself, who have 
figured it, have represented it flying, with this hair-like sting appended like a 
tail to its body. The last rammer it occurred to me as a very ringular clrcum- 
ttaooe that,though I had been closely observing this Insect for !• years. I had 
never seen it with this hidr-like sting protruded and visible. Thereupon* 
a number of careful dissections of the body assured me that no such part 
exists. Fig. 9 correctly represents this instrument when it Is fully extended. 
The two last Joints of the body are here seen, followed by two long tubes 
FIc 9 — Owosi> ^^^^ constitute the ovipositor. These tubes »hut one Into the other, like 
<raR or Wbxat* the Joints of a telescope, and are wholly wltlidrawn into the body when ^ 
MiDQi. not in use. To deposit the eggs they are extended and crowded like a 

-<o^ 
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half of Jane be wet and showery, this insect is most numerous and destruc- 
tive ; but if it 6e remarkably dry, the wheat that year escapes from ixijury, 
the insect withdrawing from it, probably to the grass of moist lowland mea- 
dows and the margins of streams, in which to rear its young, to return, as 
they do, into the wheat the next year. 

The eggs, two of which are represented in fig. 10, as they appear when 
highly magnified, hatch minute footless worms or maggots, which soon acquire 
a bright orange yellow color. These 
place themselves upon the soft young 
kernels of the grain as seen, (fig. 11,) 
which represents a kernel of grain 
with its chafife or husks opened apart 
to show these yellow worms clus- 
tered upon it. They abstract the 
"If-HliTESr «^«ky J"i<^« f">™ thekemels, ^here^^'l^^,^^^^"^; 

by the latter become shrunken and thb Kbkmkl. 
dwarfish. The worms get their growth in three or four weeks, when they 
are slightly less than a tenth of an inch long. One of these worms is repre- 
sented as it appears when crawling, and with its 
horns extended, (fig. 12,) the small figure on 
the left hand showing its natural size. As it has 
no feet it can only adhere to the straw when it 
is wet. It then moves about upon it with ease, 
by contracting and elongating itself. The two 
ends of its body, as they appear when it is lying 
at rest upon a dry surface, ai'C represented upon 
the right side of the same figure, the head being 





I 




I t drawn in, so that only the ends of its horns are 

^ ^ visible. It is when the straw is wet with rain 

fyTY'n that these worms, having got their growth, leave 
Fig. ia.-LARVA oFWMATMnwB. thc wheat heads and crawl down to the ground, 
where, slightly under the surface, they incioee 
themselves in minute cocoons, scarcely the size of mustard seeds, in which 
they remain through the autunm and winter, and till ready to change into 
flies the following June. A portion of the worms, however, are still remain- 
ing in the wheat heads at the time of harvest These are carried into the 
bam, where, as no moisture gets to them to quicken them into activity, they 
lie dormant until the grain is threshed and cleaned, when they drop with other 
foul matters into the box which gathers the screenings of the fanning mill. 

probe into the crevice between two scales of the chaff. Thus the midge Is able to pass its 
egRs BO deeply into those crevices that no spider or other enemy can find and destroy them. 
A fine beard covers the last joint, which holds it steadily in its place when an ^Kia pass- 
ing ; and at its end are two minute finger-like appendages, which serve to guide the eggs, 
' one slightly aside from another, whereby several eggs are deported at one point without ) 
withdrawing the ovipositor or changing its position. 
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With respect to the remedies for this insect, every farmer knows that by 
late sowing be can prevent his wiieat from being beaded and in bloom till the 
season for the midge to deposit its eggs therein has nearly or quite passed 
by ; yet, in thus attempting to raise wheat in any other except the best period 
of the year for its growth, he is liable to obtain only an inferior crop. It is 
in our power to do much towaitis diminishing the numbers of this insect. 
WiieoeFer the screenings of tiie fanning mill abound with the yellow lai'vae 
of the midge, they should be buitied, or fed under cover to the poulti^ or 
swine ^ tliey sliould never be emptied out doois to mature, as they there will, 
uito a swarm of flies, to live at the expense of the wheat tlie following sum- 
mer. And those larvas which leave the wheat heads before harvest, and 
remain in the fields, tightly wound up and fettered in tlieir cocoons, slightly 
under Uie ground, may be destroyed, it is altogether probable, by turning the 
wheat stubble under with the plow — thus burying them to such a depth that 
in their efforts to work their way up to the surface, when they break out 
from tlteir cocoons the following June, they will become exhausted and 
perish. Thus every Uian may destroy all these insects which are generated 
in his own wheat, aini liereby materially lessen tlteir ravages on his lands. 
But unfortunately they bi«ed also in gt^ass, or at least in some situation otlter 
than in the wiieat, from whence tlieir ranks will nlways be liable to be reple- 
nished. 

In America we have now had thirty years^ experience with this insect. We 
have become well acquainted with its liistory, its transformations and habits. 
The best remedies foi- it which we are able to devise and practice, are but 
partially efficacious. It continues to be as numerous and destructive now as 
it Ins been at any previous period. By diminishing the yield of its wheat 
crops it is occasioning a loss, to the State of New- York alone, of some mil- 
lions of dolhu9 annually. And this loss will continue until by accident, or 
by the hand of man, the parasite destroyers of this insect become introduced 
into this country, when it will disappear, in the same manner that its pre- 
decessor and compeer in destructiveness, the Hessian fly, has disappeared, 
and has aloMMt ceased to be felt as an evil. 

The Spotted-winobd Wheat Hidox, {Cectdo' 
myia graminU^ Fitch,) is sometimes seen common 
upon the wheat in company with the common or 
clear-winged species. It is recognized by the 
smoky spots upon its wings, which are placed as 

vwaBD Wbbat MmoB. The Umfewndlt Midge, {Ceddomyia tmmtea^ 

Fitch,) is another species which I have detected, rearing its young in the 
wheat ears. This fly difTers from the two preceding ones, in having its body 
of a blackish instead of a yellow color, and its larva is white instead of yel- 
low. An account of its transformations will be found in my Sixth Report on ^ 
Noxious Insects, published in the Tians. N. T. S. Ag. Soe. for 1860, p. 830. 
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The Hessian Flt, (Cttidomyia de»tmcU>r, Say,) instead of taking «p ito 
abode in the wheat heads and nonrishing itself on the kernels like the pre^ 
ceding species, makes its attack at the root and lower part of the stalk, thus 
destroying not the seed merely, bnt the whole plant. It is an European 
insect, and has been detected in Oerroauy, France and Italy, where it ai 
times has committed severe depredations upon the wheat crops. Written 
accounts, which seem to point to this insect, date as far back as the year 
1782. It WHS brought to this country, probably, in some straw used in 
package by the Hessian soldiers who hinded on Staten Island and the west 
end of Long Island, August, 1*776, but did not become so multiplied as to 
attract general notice by its injuries in that neighborhood until 1779. A^d 
from thence, as a central point, it gradually extended over the country in all 
directions, advancing at the rate of from ten to twenty miles a year. Most 
of the wheat-fields were wholly ruined by it within a year or two of its first 
arrival at a given place, and its devastations usually continued for several 
years, when they would nearly or quite cease ; its parasitic insect enemies 
probably increasing to such an extent as to almost exterminate it And 
from that period to the present time it has ever and anon been reappearing 
in excessive numbers in one district and another of our country. The pre- 
sent year (1862) it has been very destructive in the lower parts of Illinois, 
the crop in many wheat-fields having been totally ruined by it. 

The Hesaan fly female is represented, nuigni- 
fied, fig. 14, the cross lines below the figure 
showing its natural dimensions. It dosely re- 
sembles a musketo in its appearance, but is a 
third fflnaller than that insect, and has no l»ll 
suitable for sucking blood. It is black, the 
joints of its body being faintly marked with red- 
dish. This fly appears in the month of Septem- 
ber, when the fall sowed wheat is but a few 
inches high. Its eggs resemble minute reddish 
grains, and are of the same appearance when 
magnified as represented, fig. 10. They are 
laid in the creases on the upper surface of the 
leaf. They hatch in about a week, and the mi- 
Pit. 14.— HnsuN Ply. nute worm crawls down the sheath of the leaf to 
its base at the crown of the root below the surface of the ground, where it 
remains, subsisting upon the juices of the plant, without wounding it^ but 
causing it to wither, turn yellow, and die. Fig. 15 represents, in a very 
perfect manner, the diseased appeai-ance which the Hessian fly causes in 
young wheat. Two shoots are there seen growing from the same root ; that 
on the left erect, healthy and vigorous, of a deep green color, whilst that on 
the right is pale, wilted and dying, swollen at the root from worms th^e . 
' ) nestled and concealed from view. The worm (fig. 18, the upper figure of I 
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the cut representing its natural size) 
is a glossj white maggot with a pale 
green cloud in the centre of its body, 
and indistinctly showing some fine 
transverse lines marking its sutures 
or joints. It attains its growth in 
about six weeks ; its outer skin then 
dries and hardens into a kind of shell 
and changes to a chestnut color, 
whereby it has a marked resemblance 
to a flax seed. Inside of this shell 
the white worm (lig. 18) lies through 
the winter, and the following spring 





Fig. le.— Lown Joint or a DisaASSD 
Whsat Straw. 



Fig. 15.— A PiSBA&BD AHD A HeALTHT WBUAT 

Plaxt. 



changes to its pupa form, (fig. 19,) in which state it only continues some ten 
or twelve days, when it crowds itself out of the flax-seed case and immedi- 
ately throws off its pupa cloak, and is then the fully formed fly, (fig. 14.) 
Thus the fly comes out again in May, to ^-^ 

make another attack upon those shoots 
of the wheat which it has not already 
killed. The plants are at this time be- 
ginning to start up into stalks. The eggs Fig. 18.-HE8siAir Flt 
of the fly thus come to be placed on ^^^ 

leaves growing higher up than before, whereby /^ 
this second brood of worms become nestled at ^a 
the lower joints of the straw, causing a swelling vfB 
at the point where they lie, as shown in fig. 16. ^ 
Fig. 17 is a view of a straw with the outer Fig. 19.-Hics- 
sheath broken and torn off from the central "^ ^^ ^'^ 
rc^HorkmSm^^^^^ *® expose the worms or flax seeds where they lie, 
THBwoaMa. directly above the joint By their presence the straws 
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become wenkened and bend and fall down from the weight of the headSf 
and bj these broken straws an infested field towards harvest time may be 
known, it looking as though cattle had {Mssed through it. 

Tlie Hessian flj is everywhere followed op and destroyed by two pamritie 
insects resembling small ants of a black color. One of these, named B-nry- 
towta dfHrttetor by Mr. Sat, but which I think pertains to the genus Semio- 
teUuH^ is very similar to the insects represented by the following figure 20. 
It may in comiuon language be designated the Larva-parasite of the Hessian 
fly. It ascertains where a larva or flax seed of the Hessian fly is lying, and 
then with its sting pierces the straw and punctures the skin of the larva and 
inserts an egg therein, from which a minute maggot hatches, which feeds 
internally upon the larva till it kills it, when, after having completed its 
transrormations, it bores a small hole outwards through the straw and escapes 
therefrom. Figure 16 shows two of these holes made by parasites which 
had come fi-om two flax seeds in the straw at this point. Another parasite is 
much smaller, and inserts four or five of its eggs in a single egg of tlie Hes- 
sian fly, whereby, when the larva hatches from the egg, it has these minute 
maggots in it, which grow with its growth, and in the end destroy it. It is 
to the researches of Mr. Edward Hkbrick, the recently deceased librarian 
of Yale College, tlmt we are indebted for our knowledge of this egg-parasite 
of the Hessian fly, and as Lc has given it no name, I here propose to desig- 
nate it, in remembrance of liini, the Platyga^ter Herrivkii^ or Herrick*s 
parasite. As the result of his very close and accurate observations upon this 
subject, Mr. Hkbbick states that probably nine-tenths of every generation of 
the Ilcsdian fly are destroyed by parasites. 

There being two generations of the HesMian fly each year, the one coming 
abroad in May and the other in September, it is only upon fall-sowed wheat 
that this insect depredates to any serious extent ; and it can never make its 
appearance in those sections of the country where spring wheat exclusively 
is cultivated. In districts where this fly is numerous, it is scarcely possible 
to obtain a crop of winter wheat except upon a fertile soil. To elude its 
attack, late sowing is one of the mobt easy and successful expedients. 

There are four other insects in our country which produce a diseased 
appearance in the ripening grain, similar to th»t of the Hessian fly, namely, 
a swelling in the stalk at one of the lower joints, and a bend at the same 
place, causing the straw to Ivan over to one side. One of these insects 
infests wheat, two of them infest barley, and the foui-th attacks rye. The 
flies are of a shining black color, and are closely alike in their size and shape, 
but may be distinguished by the colors of their legs. Figure 20 represents 
a female greatly magnified, the cross lines on the left showing the natural 
size. They appear about the beginning of June, and with tiieir stings pieree 
the grain stalks in numerous places, immediately above one of the Joints, 
^ inserting an egg into eaoh puncture. This causes the stalk to swell and 
become of a hard, knotty, wood-like texture; and on the surface of the 
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swelling areseyeral slightly ele- 
vated, smooth, oval spots, like 
blisters. On cutting into one 
of these spots, a cavity or cell 
is there found, conttiining a 
soft pale yellowish or slrnw- 
colored ma^ot, much like that 
of the Hessian fly, figure 18. 
But the cell in which this worm 
lies is perfectly closed, being 
formed in the substance either 
of the central stalk or of the 
sheath which surrounds the 
stalk, and not in the crevice 
between the sheath and the 
Fig. 20.— BixLiiT AKD Jonnr.woBK FLnn. stalk wheie the Hessian fly 

larva reposes. The affected stalks are stunted and backward in ripening, 
and if any grain is formed in the ears the keraels are small and shrunken. 
The worms remain in their cells in the sti-aw till the following spring, when 
tliey become flies, and each one gnaws a small hole in the straw, like the per- 
foration of a pin, out of which it crawls. 

These insects pertain to the order Htmenoptrra, and the family Chalci- 
91VM, They are named and distinguislied from each other as follows: 

The Bxa.CK-LRGGED or Massachusetts Barlkt Fly (Eurt/lowa Hordei, 
Harris) has all the legs black, with only the knees and feet dull pale yellow. 
Over thirty years ago this fly for several seasons infested the barley in the 
northeastern section of Massachusetts, rendering this crop so precarious that 
its cultivation was to a considerable extent abandoned^ 

The JoiNt-woRM Fly {EHryionm IHticiy Fitch) differs from the preced- 
ing in having the sliaiiks of its fore legs dull pale yellow. The malady 
which this insect produces in wlieat, began to attract notice in the central 
parts of Virginia fourteen years ago, and the first published accounts of it 
were given in the Southern Planter of July, and the Albany Cultivator of 
October, 1851. For several years it continued to be the greatest pest ever 
known to the wheat in that region, totally destroying the crop in many 
fields. 

The Rye Fly (Eterytoma Scealis, Fitch) differs from the joint-worm fly in 
having the hind shanks as well as the forwaitl ones dull pale yellow, the 
middle pair only being black. In tlie valley of the Susquehanna, in Penn- 
sylvania, this fly, by the injury it was doing to the rye, was exciting consi- 
derable fears last year (1861) and the year before. 

The Yellow-leooed or New-York Barley Fly (Enrytmna favipej*^ 
Fitch) differs from the three other species in having the legs of a bright 
honey yellow instead of a black color. For some eight years past this fly 
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has been infesttng the barley in Onondaga and the adjacent counties in cen- 
tral New- York, this being the great barley-growing district of the United 
States. Chiefly in consequence of this insect the productiveness of this 
crop has diminished fitmi forty to about twenty bushels, per acre, and it 
threatens to lead to the total abandonment of the cultivation of this grain In 
tliat part of the State. 

As tlie worms of these sereral flies remain in the ripened straw through 
the autumn and winter, nestled mostly at the lower joints, it would appear 
tlwt the most practicable mode to destroy them would be, to cut the grain so 
high up that most of the worms will be left in the stubble of the field, and 
then, at some dry time in the autumn, setting fire to and burning this 
stubble. 

The Chinch Bug {Microfnts Uueoptertin^ Say) is one of the greatest pests 
to the wheat-growers of the southern and many of the western States. It 

pertains to the order Hkmiptera, and 
family LTOJEiDiS, and is represented in the 
cut 21, the small upper figure showing its 
natural size. To the eye it appears as a 
small narrow black bug with dosed white 
wings having a bUck dot on the middle of 
their outer sides. These bogs insert their 
beaks into the green succulent vegetation 
of different kinds and suck the sap there- 
from ; and in such myriads do they invade 
the wheat-fields, that in particular spots 
every stalk is covered and crowded by 
them, and is pumped dry of its juices, 
causing the infested portion of a field to 
become of a white color, and the kernels 
in the wheat ears to be drunken and abor- 
tive. And when the wheat is harvested 
these bugs migrate to the nearest field of 
Indian com, covering and bleaching a portion of its stalks in the same man- 
ner. It appears to be in dry seasons, particularly when two or three dry 
sinnmers succeed each otlier, that these bugs become most muHiplied and 
destructive. Their smell and flavor is so disgusting that birds do not molest 
them, and no remedy for them has yet been discovered. 

The Angoumois Moth, (BntalU eeremlella^ Olivier) one of the most 

destructive insects in wheat, barley, oats, and Indian com, in France, was 

long ago introduced into the southern States, all over which it has spread 

and has become fully naturalized. And from thence it is firequently brought 

A to New-York, in cargoes of grain ; but, fortunately for us, the climate here 

JJL appears to be too cold for it to multiply and establish itself. It is only upon jL 

( j the ripe grain that this moth preys, attacking it in the field before harvest, {J 




Fig. SI.— GHmoa Bira. 
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and coDtinviBg to work upon it in the mow and the out-door stack, bat being 
most deatroctlTe in the bins of granaries, flouring milte and storehouses. The 

motii is represented about thriee its 




Fig. 21— Amqoumois Moth. 



naturai sise in figure 22. It is of a 
dull yellowish gray, or the color of 
prepared coffee and milk, with a few 
black dots sprinkled mostly on the 
tips of its fore wings. Its eggs are 
bright orange red, and are laid in 
clusters upon the kernels of the grain, 
and hatch in five to seven days. The 
infant worms are no thicker than a 
hair. Each selects an unoccupied 



kernel, into which it bores, the hole being so minute it is invisible to the 
eye. It thenceforth remains in the kernel, feeding upon the flour, which it 
whc^ly consumes, leaving the hull or external shell entire, whereby it appears 
to the eye to be sound and uninjured ; but if gently pressed between the fin- 
gers it is found to be soft, and by washing, all the injured kernels are sepa- 
rated, they floating on the water. 

Having attained its growth it spins arotmd itself a white cocoon, in which 
it changes to a pupa and finally to a winged moth. As it now has no jaws 
to gnaw its way out of the shell, it would perish therein, if the worm had not 
had the forethought with its jaws to cut a hole through the shell. The moth 
crowds off the stopper from this hole, and 
with much exertion pushes itself through the 
opening. Figure 23 represents it in this 
act ; its body and fore legs being extricated, 
these serve as props whereby it pulls first to 
one side and then the other, drawing its 
wings and hind l^s, little by little, out from 
the hole. 

There are two generations of this insect 
each year, the moths conung forth in the spring and again in autumn. 
Where one of them obtains access to a bin of stored grain, its progeny con- 
tinues to multiply therein, until every kernel is consumed. The most effectual 
method of destroying them is to sul^fect the infested grain to the heat of an 
oven or of a very hot room. The grain may be heated for a short time to 
about 190^ of Fahrenheit's scale, without losing its germinating powers, and 
this suffices to kill all the insects and worms in it. Dr. Herpin, of France, 
has discovered that brisk friction and agitation of the grain will also kill 
tliese instf>cts, and has invented an Agitator or Shaking-machine, through 
which to pass the infested grain, which is reported to be effectual in destroy- 
ing both the moths and their larvae and pupae. 




Fig. &— Moth covrao our nioM 

X KERMKL OF GRAIN. 



The Grain Apbis {AphU AvesuR, Fabricius) is a species of plant louse, 
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inseclB of the HomopterouB Beetkm of the order Hbmiptcri, «nd fbrmiDg the 
family Aphidjb. It has long been known in Europe as being at iiiiies exces- 
Btvely numerovs upon oats, wheat, barley and rye. It has been present in 
the grain-fiel^ of this country for many yeftra, but its nnmbemwere so very 
few that no one ever noticed it or was aware we had such an insect here, 
until the summer of 1861, when, orer all the New-England States and the 
State of New- York exeept its Western section, and also ia the adjacent parts 
of Canada, it suddenly became so excessively multiplied as to oyerrvn, and 
in many fields literally swarm upon and smother the growing wheat and oats. 
The following year it appeared in the same manner over Western New-York, 
Canada Wast, Northern Ohio, and at least a portion of Michigan ; whilst 

through all the States 
where it had been 
80 numerous Uie year 
before, it was now so 
greatly dimimriied, 
except in a few 
places, that it would 
not have been noticed 
had it not been close- 
ly looked for. 

The winged female 
of this species isseen, 
greatly magnified, fig- 
ure 24, and one of 
the wingless females, 
Vif; H—OaAnr Aphmw Tbb WnrovD FnuLu. which are always vast- 

ly more numerous than the winged ones, 
is represented in figure 26. Their bodies 
are but little larger than the head of a 
|Hn, and of a grass green color, dianging 
in the middle of summer to fle^ red or 
yellowish red. Their antenne are black 
except at thehr bases ; their honey-tubes 
or horns on Ae hind part of the body are 
also black, as are the feet and the ends of 
the shanks and of the thighs. It is very 
remariEable that all ^ese insects which I 
have yet seen (and I suppose I have exa- 
mined them more closely than any other 
person has ever done) are females, brmg- 
ing forth lire young. When and under 
what circumstances males occur, if tiiey 
ever occur, is yet remaining to be disco- 
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Tered. No male* are produced in ftutnai], as Uiey are with our other kinds 
of plant Uce, and no eggs are laid to carry this species through the winter. 
In autumn, when the rye and the fall'sowed wheat is a few inches high, the 
wingless females and their young occur, scattered about singly upon it. And 
in this state winter overtakes them, and they lie among the leaves of the 
young grain, frozen under the snow, and return to life with the warmth of 
the following spring. None of them have wings during the colder portion 
of the year. About tlie beginning of June the winged females begin to be 
produced. These fly away from the fall sowed fields to start colonies upon 
the spring sowed wheat and oats. As yet they are all scattered about upon 
the suUks and leaves. But as soon as the heads put forth, they all gather 
upon them. They fix themselves upon the outside of the chafib around their 
base or butt ends, as closely as they can crowd together, thus sucking out 
(he juices which should go to swell and mature the kernels. Hereby tlie 
ripened grain is rendered dwarfish and light of weights In the fields of 
spring wheat and oats which are latest in ripening, these lice become multi- 
plied to the greatest excess, whereby but a third or a half of an ordinary 
crop is yielded from the fields which sre the worst infested. 

The grain aphis brings fortli its young mostly in the night time. The 
rapidity of its multiplication is truly astonishing. I find the winged females 
usually produce two and the wingless ones four young ones each night, and 
these mature and commence bearing when they are three days old. Thus, it 
will be seen, they almost double their numbera daily, and the progeny of a 
wingless female, if all live, will in twenty days amount to upwards of two 
millions. 

No remedy Is yet known for this grain aphis. Fortunately it is but a 
transitory evil. Nature hiis provided a number of other insects which are 
its inveterate foes, which wiay and feed upon it. Hence, wherever any 
species of plant louse becomes numerous, these their destroyers soon become 
gathered, and rapidly multiply till they overbalance and exterminate it. 
Among the most common and oftenest noticed of these debtroyers of the 
aphis, is the huly-bug or Cocclnella, the larger species of which are the size 
and shape of a lialf pea, of a bright red or yellowish color, and ornamented 
with small black spots. Immense numbers of these are seen at harvest time 
in all the grain fields where the aphis is numerous. Quite frequently upon 
the grain heads there will also be noticed here and there an aphis of an unu- 
sually large size, and standing in a natural position, but motionless, dead, 
and faded to the color of brown paper. These have l)een stung by parasites, 
of which there are several species whose young are reared within tlie bodies 
of these and other plant lice. Flying in the grain fields or alighted upon 
the stalks, will also be noticed au bisect like figure 26, of a grass green color, 
its four wings appearing like fine gauze or lace and its eyes like burnished 
Jji gold. This is the Golden-eyed fly, of which there are numerous species, 
(j forming the genus Chrywpa in the order Neuroptkra. These species may 
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be ibtmd ftiUy described in my Fifst Report on Noxious Insects, Trsnsactlons 
N. T. State Ag. Soc., 1864. These flies place their white eggs on the ends 

of slender, hur- 
Uke thresda, as 
shown, flgure 27. 
Thej maj often 
be seen, one or 
more, on gnun 
heads infested with fiir. I7.— Koob or 
the aphis. TheyFLT. 
hatch a small actire worm, which grows to resemble the cut, 28. Its formi- 
dable jaws are hollow tabes, with the sharp points of which it grasps and 
pierces the skin of an aphis and sudts out the juices of Ha body. Thus one 
of these worms destroys quite a number of the grain lice at ereiy meal ft 
makes. By such means does nature quell 
and subdue this gndn aphis and all other 
kinds of plant lice wherever they become 
numerous. 

The Grain Wketil (Calandra grana- 
na, Linneus) is a small oblong black bee- 
tle, though of a chestDut red tint when it 
Y^f^ y.-.LARYA or^'*^ hatches from the pupa. It is repre- 
J!J5^"">*"-"*"»8ented its natural size in the upper, and 
magnified in the lower figure of the annex- 
ed cut, 29. This insect, like the Angoumois moth, infests 
the ripened grain only, the worm residing in the interior of 
the kernels and consuming the flour, but leaving the hull 
entire. Another species, the Rick Wxetil (Calandra 
Oryta, Linnaeus) is closely like it, but on its wing covers 
four red spots may be faintly discerned, these spots 
becoming more perceptible when the specimen is wet Both these insects 
infest stored wheat, barley, rye, oats, Indian com and rice, and when either 
of these grains are long kept and become old and stale, it is almost impossi- 
ble to preserve them from being destroyed by one or the other of these wee- 
vils. In the northern States they are mostly confined to the storehouses In 
our cities. They are unknown in the interior of the country, exeept as they 
have been received in seeds distributed by the Patent Office, which have very 
frequently abounded with these weevils, often to the alarm of the persons 
who have received them, who have been fearful a new insect enemy was 
being scattered over our land hereby. As in the case of the Angoumois 
moth, kiln-drying is the most efficacious mode of arresting the evil and- pre- 
serving the infested grain. 

We often hear the wheat midge called the weevil. How wholly unlike a 
weevil the midge is, will be seen by comparing figure 20 with figures 6 and 
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7. This grain weerH htm been imowii from time immemorial, and in all parts 
of the world where the English language is spoken, when the name " weevil" 
is mentioned, this is- the insect which is supposed to be referred to. To call 
the wheat midge the weevil is an error as gross and flagrant as to call a crow 
a squirrel. If I were to say, " The squirrels are destroying my com," who 
could suppose me to mean that the crows were pulling it up in the field ? 
So also, if I say, ** The weevil is destroying my wheat," all the world except 
my own neighborhood understands me to mean that this little black beetle 
is infesting my granary. Can a person who conscientiously regards the truth 
make such a false representation? We must leave off calling the midge the 
weevil. 

In the cultivation of Indian com, the worst enemy we encounter is the 
cmr WORM, which by night severs the young plants at or a little above the 
smrface of the earth, and lies conceaM during the day slightly within the 
ground. These worms also cut off the cabbages, beans, and other young 

tender plants in our gardens. They 
are so well known that any particular 
description of them and their habits 
is unnecessary. These cut worms are 
the larvae of several different species 
of dark colored millers or moths, 
which pertain for the most part to the 
genus Agrotis in the family Noc- 
Pig. 30.-CUT Worm Moth. ^j^,^ ^^^ ^^^ Lkpidoptera. And 

88 few persons have any definite idea of the kind of millera which breed 
these worms, we present in cut 30 a figure of one of the most common spe- 
cies, its natural size. This is the Gothic dart moth, Agrotis subgothica, 
Haworth, and more recently named Agrotis jaculifera by Guen^e. It is 
one of the millers which in July and August most frequently flies in at open 
windows in the evening, attracted by the light of the lamp. And the other 
spedes are similar to this, thougli usually of darker and more sombre colors, 
with the fore wings less diversified with marks and spots. 

Insects lBj«ri«vis tm Gardens. 

The insects most common in our gardens are for the most part so well 
known that it is unnecessary to present illustrations of but a few of them, or 
to speak of them in this place, except in a brief, general manner. 

The CiTCUMBBR Buo or Striped yellow beetle, (Galerutea vittata^ Fabri- 
cius,) is nearly a quarter of an inch long, of a bright sulphur yellow color, 
with a black head aud three black stripes on its wing covers. It gnaws the 
young stalks of the cucumber, squash and melon vines, causing them to wilt 
and die, sometimes wholly fevering the stalks. When approached it spreads 
A its wings and flies a^way.' ¥ou will notice it flies off from the vines in a ^ 
(j horizontal directipn, being unable to rise upward. This habit leads us at 
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once to a sirople and perfectly efBcadoiia mode of protecting the rines from 
it ¥\moe orer each hill a box open at the bottom and top. The beetle 
alighting upon the young plants, and seeing no opening on either side where 
it can fly off horizontally if menaced by danger, will not venture to remain 
there. When the vines grow to rise above the boxes, they are no longer in 
danger, and the boxes may then be removed and laid aside for use the fol- 
lowing year. Dusting the plants with powdered oliarcoal, or with soot, so 
often recommended in our agricultural periodicals, is perfectly worthless. I 
have seen these beetles wallow in and become crocked over with the soot 
and coal dust, without appealing to regard it in the least. 

The Squash Bug pertains to Latreille^s genus Oonocerwt^ whereby its cor- 
rect scientific name is GonoceruB trUti»^ Degeer. It is from a hidf to nearly 
three-fourths of an uich long, and is a flat baelced, dark brown bug, of a 
loathsome smell, related to the cbindi bug mentioned on a previous page. 
It occurs on squash, pumpkin, and other vines, in company with the preced- 
ing insect, and is equally pernicious to them, puncturing the stalks and 
leaves and sucking out their juices, hereby causing them to wilt and wither. 
It begins to lay its eggs uu the leaves the latter part of June, and aft^-wards 
the whole family of its young is seen clustered together on the under side of 
a particular leaf. Wherever these are seen the leaf containing them should 
be cut off and trampled upon till all are destroyed. And when one of the 
parent bugs is seen on the vinen, it should be picked off and treated in the 
same manner. They are easily found, in consequence of their large size. 

The little bUck Fuba Beetle (Haltiea pubeacengy Illiger,) the wavy striped 
flea beetle (Ualiica utriolatay lUiger,) and a few other similar species, eat 
numerous small holes in the leaves of cucumbers, eabbages, beans, and other 
garden plants. Sprinkling the plants occasionally with lime water renders 

the leaves distasteful to 
these insects. 

The OmoN Flt (Antho- 
myia Ceparmn^ Melgen,) 
is a small ash gray fly, 
about half the size of the 
house-fly. It is repre- 
sented magnified in %. 
SI, the cross lines under- 
neath showing its natural 
size. This fly lays its _. ^ _ 
^gs on the leaves ot the or tsb OBum- 
Fig. 81.~Thi OmoH Flt. onion dose to the ground, ^^^' 

most frequently when the plants are quite small. The maggots which hatch 
therefrom are blunt at one end, and taper to a point at the opposite end. 
^ They descend into the bulb, where they feed, and remain during their pupa 
state, as shown in fig. 82. The bulb becomes rotten soon after they enter it. 
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and the leaves above groaod die and turn jellow. In particular gardens all 
over our country the onions are all destroyed, year after year, by this fly. 
Strewing powdered charcoal over the beds is said to be the most successful 
measure for repelling these flies from them. 

The maggots of other species of this same genus Anthomyia, bore in the 
roots of turnips, radishes, cabbages, and lettuce. 

The Rose Bug (Macrodactylus siibspinosrut^ Fabricius) is 
represented its natural size, in fig. 33. It is a buff yellow 
beetle with shining yellow legs and very long black feet. 
It appears the latter part of June, and remains out about a 
month, feeding mostly on the blossoms and leaves of the 
rose. But at times it becomes immensely multiplied in a 
particular locality, and then attacks the grape, apple, cherry, 
Fig. 83.— Rosa Bug. plum, aud even some of the wild forest trees, stripping 
them of their fruit and leaves, and sometimes hanging in clusters from their 
limbs, like a swarm of bees. Hand picking, or, early in tlie mornings, beat- 
ing and shaking them from the trees upon sheets and crushing, burning, 
or otherwise destroying them, is the only remedy for them at present known. 
The Asparagus Bextlk {Grioceris Anparatfiy Linnaeus) is a European 
insect most pernicious to the asparagus, wliich has never been known in this 

country until this present year (1862) 
it has made its appeai*ance in Queens 
county, N. Y., threatening to ruin this 
most valuable Long Island crop. And 
unless it is immediately exterminated, 
there is no doubt it will gradually 
extend itself over our country, to be a 
pest to us through all coming time. 
The beetles and their larvje feed upon 
the asparagus through the whole sum- 
mer season. The annexed cut, 34, 
gives a view of this insect in its different stages. The beetle is seen its 
natural size and shape at a. It is of a deep green-blue color, ornamented 
with yellow spots, and places its eggs on the leaves of the plant as repre- 
sented at 6, the magnified eggs being seen at c. From these hatch a larva of 
A dull olive or ash gray oolor, which is represented young -at d, full grown at 
e, and magnified at/. Its pupa state is passed under the ground. Fidtiiig 
off these insects and their young, by hand, and trampling upon them, is the 
only remedy for them which is known. 




Fig. 84.— AsPAKA«im BaarLC, its Eogs amd 
Last A. 



n Catbrpillars. — A quoted writer says : — " I took a pan, large and flat, 
jk filled it with burning charcoal, and placed it under a tree — then added a pint ^ 
Q of rosin, and two ounces of sulphur. The fumes scattered the worms." 
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Notes OH Ne\?r and Desirable Flowers. 
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rWrltten expressly for the Illustrated Annual Register of Rural Affairs.] 



EVKRT year marks the advent of new and 
desirable flowers, or the improvement cf 
some of our old and popular varieties, so that 
those who do not keep their minds informed 
by reading, and their gardens supplied with 
choice seeds as they are Imported each sea- 
son, will And themselves far behind their 
more intelligent and enterprising neighbors. 
They will show an embarrassing ignorance 
of the pfogresB of horticultural improvement. 



hybridhtation by Soropean florists, while 
others are brought from Japan. China. Mex- 
ico, and other countries, by collectors whose 
sole business is to obtain and send home 
beauiiful flowers hitherto unknown to Euro- 
pean and American florists. Some notes on 
a few of the most derirahle of the new and 
improved flowers will not be unacceptable, 
perhaps, to the readers of the Illustjutjed 
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Fig. 1.— DOUBUE ZlKHIA. 



and their gardens be destitute of many 
things of rare beauty. It is not to be sup- 
posed that all the novelties we receive from 
England and the Continent will prove valu- 
able, yet those that are worthless are the 
exceptions, and with almost every season's 
importations are received some rare floral 
treasures. Some of these are the result of 
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DmiM« ZinnlA. 

Among the modem introductions nothing 
exceeds in value the Double Zinnia, (fig. L) It 
was first presented to the admiration of Euro- 
pean florists by Vilhorin, of Paris. Every at- 
tempt to produce double flowers from the ria- 
gle Zinnia had failed, and there was but litUe 
hopes of success in this direction. The seeds 
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from which the double flowers were at last pro. 
daced were received from the East Indiesi by 
M. Grasani, of Bagneres, France, bat how 
they were originated or came to India remains 
a mystery. The first double flowers seen in 
this country were fcrown in 1861. several 
parUes having imported the seed. About 
one-third only of the plants grown A^m the 
imported seed produced double flowersi the 
others being ^gle or semi-double. Tbe 
doable flowers showed but little variety in 
color, being of'a pinkbrii red, only varying a 
little in shade, and lacking the variety and 
brilliancy of coloring of the old Zinnia ele* 
gans. In other respects, however, they 
were ftilly ap to expectation and the repre* 
sentations of European florists, being per- 
fectly double, finely imbrioated« and mach 
largo: than represented. 

The present season (1883) we observe a 
great improvement in this flower. The 
colors are much better, and of greater varie- 
ty, while two-thirds of the plants grown, 
either from American or French seed, have 
double flowers. In a few years we expect 
the double will show the same variety and 
and brilliancy of color as the single Zinnia, 
and then, or even now, for a brilliant and 
enduring show on the lawn or in the garden, 
we know of nothing to equal this flower. It 
seems perfectly adapted to our climate, and 
will endure drouth or heat; and also to our 
habits, for it will flourish with tbe 
greatest neglect. The plants grow 
trom two to three feet in height, 
commence flowering early, if grown 
in a hot-bed and transplanted in 
June, and will continue until de- 
stroyed by firost, all this time giv- 
ing an abundant show of flowers, 
no matter what maybe the wea- 
ther, without flagging for a day. 
The flowers are very enduring, and 
the same blossom will be in perfec- 
tion for at least a month, and often 
six or seven weeks, before begin- 
ning to fade. 

Seeds may be sown in the open grmind aj 
for hardy annuals, but the better wajr la to 
start them in a hot-bed or cold-frame and 
transplant as early as possible. Not orhe in 
a thousaad will be lost in transirianting. 

Japan Pinks. 

The first of this family, Dianthus Hed- 
dewi^L was shown at the Royal Botani- 
cal Society's Exhibition in 185fl, tbe seed 
having been obtained from Japan by Mr. 
HinDBWio, a nurseryman of St. Peters- 
burg. The plant is of a good compact habtt, 
^ growing only about a foot In height, and 
branching freely trom the base. The flowers 




are terminal, borne simgly on the branches 
of the stem, and are sin^e, and two Inches 
in diameter and often more. The colors are 
the most gorgeous that can be imagined, 
crimson behig the prevailing color* and the 
the same flower exhibiting the richest possi- 
ble shades. Some are partl-colored. pink, 
white and crimson. The centre of each 
flower is marked with a dark, rich ring. 

DuMTBUfl Lasciiiatus was obtained from 
the same source and is somewhat similar, but 
taller; the flowers are usually larger, with a 
a deep lacerated or tooth-like fringe at the 
margin. Shice the Introduction of these 
flowers they have been hybridised with our 
best double China Pinks, and in this way 
splendid double varieties have been obtained 
with very large flowers. We have several of 
these now in flower, obtained under different 
names, as D. H. Hybrid! fl. pi. and D. H. fl. pi. 
atropurpurea, Ac, but while all are beautl- 
ful, they do not come sufficiently true to 
make either worthy of a distinct name, for 
aside from the labels It would be difficult to 
tell the difference. Diamtbcs Lasciniatvs* 
fl. pi.. Is a good double, and shows the lace- 
rated margin of Laschnatus. 

BIdens AtroaangnioeB. 

This new flower was first announced in 
Europe last season, and as soon as flowers m>- 
peared colored plates were given in the Bota- 




Flg. 1— Bmims ATROBiHOtmm. 
(Flower natural size.) 
nlcal Magazine, Belglaue Hortloole, andOar- 
denflora, while Ortgiks and other florists and 
botanists represented it as one of the finest 
additions to our flowering plants. It was dls- 
scovered by Roksl, In Mexico. The appear- 
ance and habit of the plant are similar to the 
Dahlia, and indeed, at first sight, it would 
considered a dwarf Dahlia. The leaves are 
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rery gf m!1ar. and the flowers resemble a smalt, 
single, dHrk colored DAbUa. Roul named it 
Dahila Zimapani. but further investigation 
has proved that It is a Bidens. The plant is 
dwarfish in habit, fcrowiog only about afoot in 
helsht, even with the best of culture, branches 
very much, and blooms most profusely. The 
flowers are borne on lonir, slender stems, 
from elfchteen hichesto two feet in height: 
are single, dark velvety redduh-hrown, call- 
ed in Korope " blood brown," with a cone of 



disc flowers, Uke the rinde Zinnia. The 
blooms remain fresh a long time, and our 
plants have kept op a ecmtiiiual succession 
of flowers since the first of July. It h 
thought that a few leaves will afford sufficient 
protection to the roots, and in this way they 
may be preserved, but this is of little conse- 
quence, as the seed germinate readily, and 
when tri-rfted Uke Ten Week-Stocks or B«l, 
sams commence flowering the latter part 
June or early Id July. 
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Cnphea Zimapani. 

This is also one of Robl*8 recent Intro- 
ductions, and is the finest of the fiunily. 
The plant grows to the heiglit of four feet, 
and branches freely. The flowers are lantd 
of a rich TelvetJ purple, and are borne in 
great abundance. It is of a stragglinf habit, 
and in some situations, where tali loose- 
growing plants are admisdble, it will be found 
desirable. 





Fig. 4.— Sthipkd Fbbnch M akioold. 
Striped French Marigold. 

This Marigold. Tagetes patula nana fl. pi. 

striata, is a decided acquisiUon. The plant 

is of a dwarf, compact habit, the flowers per- 

^ fectly double, beautifully striped with deep 

rich brown, upon a bright yellow ground. It 



is a showy and brilliant flower, entirely une- 
qualed by any other variety. It has very 
tfttle of the fragrance peculiar to the family, 
which is so offendve to many. Unfor- 
tunately but rery few of our plants prov- 
ed true, not more than one in a dosen. 
and if it is always to be so unreliable, it 
will be hardly worthy of culture, for there 
b nothing so annoying as such disappoint- 
ments. _ 

Tropeoiani. 

The CrjTstal I'alace 
Oem Nasturtium is 
the best dwarf Tro- 
peolum or Nastur- 
tium we bare ever 
grown. The plant 
is compact, with a 
round head, and 
showing no dlsponi- 
tion to run. The 
flowers are creamy 
yellow, blotched 
with red. and are 
borne pretty well 
at>ove the leaves. 
This, with Tom 
Thmmb, (scarlet.) makes 
a very showy and Aragraut 

Dwarf ConToivaios. 

This class of flowers is 
growing in favor, and but 
for the fact tliat they only 
B-hnw their beauty in the 
early part of the daj, few 
plants would give a greater 
■how of brilliant blue colors 
iBi-CoLOR Monstrous, 
bai exceedingly rich and 
luTfre dark purple flowers. 
Sub-CsBruleus is of a very 
d elicate shade of light blue 
fgrming a fine contrast 
wUb the preceding. The 
above are new, but all are 
good. w 

<}«ttoChera LamarkI* 
ana. 

This is a vigorous grow- 
ing and branchin;; Oeno- 
thera, growing from two 
to three feet in height, 
wiih abundance of bright 
yellow flowers, often more 
than three inches across. Unfortunately 
this very showy v.triety does not open as 
early in the evening as most other members 
of the family, and is really a morning flower, 
like the Convolvulus. This has proved one , 
of the best of the family. 
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Sweet WllllBiud* 

We hvra few more reaSly dtwrvin^ 
flowpFv Ihrnn thu B»tt«t WlllkiTL Bvea 
flld *nd whftt we now call poor jotIb are 
de^rsble uid could bardly li« dSaiii^psed 
with had we no beltef : hot llnNt made * 
srrent InipruTPment in thli* flower^ acd tor 
* r«w j<;an wi* have fcroWD Tropi hU aeed 
witb fcreat satlarttcltoa. From rarloiu 
sources we learned that Mr. Braoo, of 
Slough, had even surpassed Hunt, and 
that his Sweet Williams were models of 
perfection. In 1861, E. G. Henderson k 
Sons, the London Seedsmen, succeeded in 
obtaining liis whole stock of seed, and nam- 
ed them Henderson's Prrfbction Sweet 
Williams. They were represented as "a 
decided improvement upon Hunt's varie- 
ties, showing the most brilliant tints, with 
broader flower lobes, and smooth, even, 
rose-petaled margin, including pure white 
ground colors, with rich violet-crimson and 
violet-purple inner belts or colored circles. 
Others finely marked with bright cherry, 
colored belts on snow-white ground. Some 
flowers blended with the above colors show 
bright carmine and violet crimson grounds 
with white marghaa and picturesque white 
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Sweet William. 

centers, varying in others to cherry or vio- 
let-purple and maroon-crimson, in striking 
contrast with starry white Inner belts.** 
Tliis strain of Sweet Williams we flowered 
this season, and we can say that tbey fkr 
exceeded expectation, and would justifr the 
most glowing description. The engraving 
was taken from the eaiilest specimen flow- 
ered, and is inferior in sise and form to 
those that bloomed later in the season. The 
flowers were in most eases larger than an 
American quarter, and fordelleaey and bril- 
liance of color, perfection of form, and i 
eral beauty, equal to the best of the Phloxes. 
No flower of its season attracted soch gene- j 
ral and merited attenti<m. 




Fig. ft.<~GAtAinA SpLnroEira. 



Splmi^ld OauinU. 

Gaiania Splendeni Is one of the mott 
•howy and beaatiful bedding plants lately 
broofht to the notice of the lovers of flowers, 
llie engraving, tho* as fair a representation 
of the flower, in sise and appearance, as a 
wood-cut can well be— nothing but a colored 
plate can do It Justice. The plant is com- 
pact, close branching, and decumbent in 
habft. The stems, which are green with a 
reddish tint, bear smooth, flossy, oblong-spa- 
tbulate leaves, ftimished htre and there 
with TOiall single or twin side lobes ; these 
k leaves are dark green above and silvery 
white beneath. The blossom heads, which 



are from three to four inches In diameter, 
resembling rich golden orange chrjsanthe- 
mums with gracefully divided n^argins, are 
picturesquely marlced at the base of each 
floret with a broad spot of a rich brown 
chocolate tint upon a black base, and close 
beside this Is a distinct white spot on the 
same dark ground. The fine effect of these 
singular markings may be imagined. 

Lyehnie Haageana. j 

After two seasons trial, we are satisfied I 
that this Is the most desirable member of M 
the family for general trial H was produced JfK 
Dy Ernst Bbnary. of ErAirt, Prussia, from [) 
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whom we reeeSred leeds In the spring of 
1861. The plant it dwarfish, and of a strac- 
glinir habit, and the flowers, which are abun- 
dant, are nearly as large asDianthus Hedde- 
w gii. scarlet and white. If treated like a 




Jig. 7.— WMTLATIA GRAWDirLORl. 

tender annnal« uid the plants are grown In 
frame, with Ten-Week-Stocks, Ac. and 
transplanted in MaF or June, flowers will be 
> produced in abondance in July, and conti- 
nue until frost. 




WhiCUiTia Graa4illora, Ac 

There seems to be an increasing taste for 
small blue and white flowers. The great de- 
mand of oar seedsmen is for the kinds that 
will produce small and delicate flowers, that 
win bear cutting well, 
and are therefore suita- 
ble for small hand bou- 
quets. For this purpoae 
the Candjrtufts are ex- 
cellent, tlie New White 
particularly so, while the 
Sweet-Scentedwith small 
foliage, is very preUy. 
The Sweet Alyasum is 
one of the most valuable 
plants of thb class, grow- 
ing about a foot in height, 
and covering tlie ground 
if planted about a foot 
apart. The Whit e Sw eet 
Pea is rather lance for 
the purpose, but its fra- 
grance is uneqnaled.and 
should be grown in large 
quantities, for nothing 
will be in more general 
demand. 

Among the small blue 
flowers, the Campanula 
speculum is desirable, 
which, like all we have 
named, is an annual, 
hardy, and free bloomer. 
Phacelia congesta is a 
free bloomer, of a light, 
bright blue, as hardy as 
a weed. ICutoca viscida 
is one of the brightest 
blues that can be ima- 
gined. The leaves are 
clean and healtiiy in 
their appearance, but a 
dullish green. The whole 
plant has a vigorous look, 
and grows about a foot in 
height. The flowers are 
aoisuflBciently abundant 
to suit our taste, but they 
are of great brilliancy, 
being of the deepest 
asure blue. One of the 
best, if not the best of 
all our small flowers, is 
the Whitlavia fcran i'tto- 
ra. It cannot be called 
new.as it has been pretty 
generally grown in Europe for six or seven 
years. It commences blossoming when only 
a few inches in height, and continres during 
the season, transplants well endures the hot- 1 
ieait dryest season, and is quite desirable. (j 
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Callioprtt ITardaminifelliu 

Lm MMon we obtained seedfl of 
a novelty— Galliopsis eardamini folia 
hybrida->tbe plant being represent* 
ed as of a pyramidal, frlobularffrowth, 
and eoTered with thousands of bril- 
liant yelloir flowers. The seeds 
were sown In the spriug of 1861, and 
and the plants produced did not 
meet our Just expectations; but 
knowinirthat the Coreopsis cannot 
be grown in perfection if the seed is 
sown in the sptinK. we wa'.ted for 
another trial before condemning 
this as unworthy of the praise it had 
received In Europe. Tiiis spring we 
were much surprised to find that 
every plant of last year had endured 
the winter, and that each was throw- 
ing up a compact mass of leaves and 
branchea The plants are between 
two and three feet in height, with a 
beautiful globular head really cover* 
ed with thousands of flowers. It 
has truly a beautiful habit The 
present spring. (18«2,) we procured 
seeds of a dark variety, with the 
same habit, called G. oardaminlfo- 
lia atrosanguinea. 



The Gaillardtes. 

The Gaillardias are not new, and 
yet are not as generally cultivated 
as their merit« warrant. For mak> 
ing a goo<1 and constant show they deserve 
to be classed with the Phloxes. Petunias, and 
flowers of this class. The previUling colors 
are orange and yellow, and as few of our 
bedding plants show these colors, the Gail- 
lardias often make the most attractive bed 
in the garden. The Gaillardias are naturally 
perennials, but will not endure our hard 
^'inters without protection, but when sown 
in a hot-bed or cold-frame commence flower- 
ing Boon after transplanting, and continue 
well through the season. There are several 
varieties, differing principally in the mark- 




Fig. 8.— The Gaillardias. 



ings, the prevailing colors being dark red, 
orange and yellow. Aristata has yellow 
rays. Bi-color. crimson and yellow. Pigta, 
orange, red and yellow. Alba margimata, 
dark red. edged with orange white. Josb- 
PHOS, orange-red and yellow. Htbuiha 
grandiflora, of which we give an engrav- 
ing, and the last named, are perhaps the best, 
though ail are good. The disc of Grandiflora 
is yellow, but the pistils, which are large, 
give it a dark brown color ; rays red, tipped 
with yellow. Many of the flowers are much 
larger than the engraving. 



HorticttUaral Use of Crinoline. 

Some years ago Dr. Lindly described a very 
convenient ** machine'* for fumigating shrub> 
bery. which he called a parapbtticoat. It 
was made of an umbrella, with a long, sharp, 
central rod or handle, and around its exterior 
was sewed so as to hang in suspension, a 
skirt or petticoat ; the umbrella to be spread, 
and the whole to be placed by means of the 
sharp handle thrust into the earth, over a 
plant or slirub, and then sulphur or tobaeco, 
^ or some other Intolerably offensive substance 
burned under it, to destroy or repel insects* 



Winter Gardens without GlaM. 

The editor of the Gardmer's Monthly pro- 
poses to bed out for winter a properly arrang- 
ed assemblage of hardy dwarf evergreens, of 
which there are now many species— to keep 
them in boxes, and to remove them in spring, 
for flowering plants. We may add to this 
suggestion, that if shrubs bearing scarlet ber- 
ries, (such as the Euonymus, Oelastrus, Py- 
racantha, Ac) growing on the ground, could 
be occasionally Intermingled with the foliage , i 
of the dark evergreens, the appearance would Jf^ 
be very pleasing. 
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AatamuiAl Flowers. 

Amoni; hahdt PtAMTSi with perennial 
roots, we would name perhaps first, the Ja- 
9AL LiLin— the crimson spotted ones are 
scarceUr equaled for delicacy and beanty. 
Although hardy, they flourish better if the 
surface of the ground is well covered with 
forest leaves through winter. Paksibs, which 
flower through the whole season, are none 
the less beautiAil for being common. They 
run into innumerable varieties, and the 
larger ones are two inches in diameter. The 
newer phloxes make a fine display, especial' 
ly if in masses, and many of them bloom 
during the early part of autumn. The same 
may be said of the Acomitb. Some of the 
asters make a fine show— and among them 
we know of none to exceed the A. notje- 
JLVQLiM, or purple New- England aster, for 
large masses on the more remote parts of 
lawns, its stems growing several feet high, 
and its flowers often forming an uninter- 
rupted mass several feet hi diameter. The 
LiATRis has also a fine purple flower among 
the larger flowering autumnal plants. 

Annuals, of course, stand at the head of 
brilliant showy flowers for autumn. The 
new China Astbrs excel every thing else for 
conspicuous display in masses. Phlox drum- 
MONDii, with its numerous varieties, is a gen- 
eral favorite, and Mooms till frost destroys 
it. The same may be said of the Ybrbbna, 
when raised yearly from seed and treated as 
an annual, which is the best wi^ where a 
green-house is not accessible for wintering 
the plants, or when a supply cannot be had 
each spring from a nurseiTman— the easiest 
mode of procuring them. 

Tbnobr Perennials. — For large, rich 
blooms, the Dahlia stands eminent The 
roots are easily kept in dry sand, in a cool 
room which never freeses, or in a dry cellar. 
The Gladiolcs ploribundur is surpassingly 
beautiful for its freshness and delicacy, and 
the G. OAKDAVBNSis for its richness. The 
roots are kept as the Dahlia. The tender 
everblooming Rosis may be made to contri- 
bute very largely to the display of autumnal 
flowers; and green-house plants, strictly 
such, will add largely to the list. 

Manuring Bvervreens. 

A correspondent of the Gardener's Chro- 
nicle speaks of the great success attending 
the growth of conifers by copious manuring. 
Spruce trees were planted in manured and 
also in unmanured ground; the former were 
at least twice as high, and exhibited a more 
robust and healthy appearance. An Arau- 
: carta, which the writer was told would be 
a^ poisoned by manure, made a^ fine and suc- 

) h-u^LK«''^** *^^' *»«^K '^e" enriched with 
J hall-rotten manure. 
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OnuMBentol Shnita. 

A correspondent inquires for a list of a 
dozen or so of the best hardy ornamental 
shrubs, the most approved and admired at 
the present Ume, and deservedly so, after the 
test and selection of years. We may name 
the following as among the best :— 

DoDBLB flowbring Almono— su old and 
well known favorite— early. 

DouBLB WHiTB SpiRjiA (doublc floweriug 
plum-leaved) — as handsome among snow 
white fiowers, as the almond among pink 
ones— early. 

Japan Quincb— the scarlet excels for a 
most brilliant display of large, crimson flow- 
ers, early in the season, and the blush vari- 
ety for its delicacy. The bush itself is not 
handsome. 

Dbutsia GRACius-a small shrul>. with 
pure white flowers— makes a fine pot plant 
for winter blossoming. 

PuRPLB Frinob— well known for its singu- 
larity and beauty— a symmetrical growth 
may be given to the bush by proper pruning 
in the straggling shoots. 

Barbbrrt— this makes a handsome bush, 
and the crimson racemes of berries are oma. 
mental in autumn and winter. 

Hibiscus striacus (commonly called Al- 
thea or Althea frutex) although a little ten- 
der, is one of the few shrubs that bloom late 
in summer or early in autumn. 

Lancb-lba VKD SpiRiE a— although not equal 
to some of the preceding for beauty, is valu- 
able for the large display of the mass of 
white flowers which it bears, and for its hardy 
growth. 

Siberian Lilac is scarcely equaled for the 
graceful and large masses of purple bloom 
which it displays early in the season. 

There are several other old and new favor- 
ites—among the former, the Snowball and 
Tartarian Honkysucklb must not be for- 
gotten; nor the Fobsythia and Wucgbiu. 
among the latter. 



Plants in Bay Windows. 

The very neat practice of making small 
plant cases in bay windows, (and which our 
readers will find handsomely figured on p. 90 
of the Illustrated Annual Register for 1861.) 
is recommended by T. Mkrhan, who states 
that a common oil lamp Is quite sufficient, 
with the usual window shutters, to kef p out 
ft-ost during the night or extra severe wea- 
ther, while the regular day temperature of 
the room will suffice for that time. This Is 
worth remembering by those who arc de- 
terred from attempting to keep house plants 
by the fear of tlieh* being frozen, or of the A 
labor of maintaining a proper temperature /rv 
by fire heat. (j 
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Kitchen Slops and Timiatoes. 

N. K. Mbbux. of Grafton Btotion, Mass., 
has adopted a simple and cheap expedient 
for growing early tomatoes and disposing of 
the slops from the kitchen at one operation. 
The kitchen yard is in a warm, sheltered 
place, with a Southern exposure. Barrela 
are placed near the wall, nearly filled with 
rich earth. In these, tomato plants are 
placed early in the season, and may be easily 
covered up on cold nights. As the plants 
grow and increase In foliage, and thus throw 
off large quantities of moisture, the kitchen 
slops are poured into the barrels for water- 
ing the plants. The warmth, moisture, and 
elements of fertility thus supplied, produce 
an early growth ; while the confinement of 
the roots in the barrel prevents too much 
running to stem at the expense of fruit. 
The barrels should not be water tight, but 
admit of drainajre. Any number of barrels 
may be thus placed in a row, and be planted 
with cucumbers and other vegetables. If 
properly trained, they present a neat and 
ornamental appearance, and the bairels 
serve as reservoirs, to get rid of kitchen 
slops, so often a nuisance about kitchen 

doors. _ , , . _ _ 

Liquid Manure. 

This mode of applying manure has one 
great advantage over the common way of 
enriching land for gardens. It passes in 
among all the particles of the soil, and is 
thus more intimately diffused than any mix- 
ing of solid manure in lumps. On all vege- 
tables tliat require strong fertility, its results 
are excellent— such plants, for instance, as 
asparagus, rhubarb, and celery. A corres- 
pondent of the Country Gentlkmas says: 
** Those who would like to try this system in 
their garden should sink a hoKshead into the 
earth In a convenient corner of their garden. 
^ and liquify guano, hen manure, cow dung, 
urine, Ac. &c.. with from six to ten or more 
times their bulk or weight of house slops. 



suds or soft water, and after thoroofh stir* 
ring to secure a solution of all the fertilising 
elements, allowing the solid or sedimentary 
portion to settle to the bottom, apply the 
liquid by a watering can. hydropult, or other 
apparatus, to the crops after or aboat son* 
down." — — 

Headlnff Cabbages dnrinc Winter. 

It often happens that many cabbages have 
not formed heads in autumn on the approach 
of winter, and these are usually rejected and 
thrown aside. The mode we have adopted 
to produce heads from these has been long 
known to some of our readers, but we disco* 
ver that it is rarely practiced. A brief de- 
scription may therefore be useful :— Take up 
all these plants, and set them as closely as 
they win stand, in a double row. in their 
natural position, in a wide and shallow 
trench. Form an earth roof over them, In 
the following manner t—Set in a piece of up- 
right plank at each end to support the ridge 
pole, (shown by the dotted lines in the figure.) 




Place a rail or stiff pole on these for the ridge 
pole, and on this the ends of short pieces of 
board in the form of a roof. Cover these 
boards with about six inches of earth ; or 
enough to keep the soil from freezing in 
which the cabbages stand. This is the whole 
operation. Nearly all of these will be hand- 
somely headed by spring, and being entirely 
excluded from light, they will be more deli- 
cate both in appearance and flavor, than 
common cabbage heads. Two hours labor 
last autumn gave us a fine supply cf cab- 
bages for a moderate family nearly through 
the whole spring. 

Failure has sometimes resulted, by not 
covering the roof with sufficient earth to 
keep out severe cold. About six inches does 
well for the Northern States. A sheltered 
place is best. We have allowed a very small 
ventilation at the ends, but have not experi- ' 
mented with aviewto find how much is best. 
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GaHeM Lal« la finnnner. 

Parmers who raise kltolieii vagetablefl, and 
who do not keep a regular gardener, are apt 
to neglect their groaods towards the end of 
suttMner and early in autumn, and allow 
weeds to ripen their seeds. Nothing reduces 
the current expenses of a ffamlly. for the 
outlay, more than a good Idtclien garden ( 
but the complaiut with many la the labor of 
keeping it clean— the constant fight with 
weeds, weeds. Some have adopted the 
opinion that a quarter acre garden will grow 
more weeds than ten acres of farm land, and 
tliere is ground for the belief, as some are 
managed. A few weeds, allowed to perfect 
seeds, will produce an abundant crop next 
year; and thus, year after year, the earth 
becomes filled with their, till Uie soil of a 
garden consists of three main ingredients, 
namely, a soil, naturally ; a large amount of 
manure, artificially; and an immense supply 
of foul seeds, spontaneously. 

Ts it not practicable to clear out entirely 
and totally, the last of the three? Are weeds 
a necessity? If a garden contains a hundred 
thousand of Utem, and nlnety-nine thousand 
are killed by the hoe. why not the remaining 
thousand ? If nine hundred and ninety of 
this thousand, wliy not the remaining ten ? 

or* ThB soil or A OAKDKM MAT BBCOMPLKTB- 

LT PDairtKO or wkbos avd tubir bbbds, 
greatly reducing the labor of keeping it in 
order, and largely contribrting to a fine 
growth of the crops. It Is easier to keep a 
garden perfectly clean, than to be engaged 
in a constant warfare with the weeds. The 
labor is far less. The reason that it is not 
done, is the want of care and attenti(m. 
Nearly all farmers are satisfied if a garden is 
MKARLT clean. This is the origin of all the 
trouble— namely, leaving a few weeds to seed 
the whole ground. The remedy is— eradi- 
cate everything— and then, in three days go 
over again, and eradicate anything that may 
have shown its head, and so continue the 
examination every week, weeds or no weeds. 
One morning every week diould be set apart 
for this special purpose. Unless something 
of this kind is adopted, the thing will cer- 
tainly be neglected. And after they are out, 
continue the process to kbbp them out It is 
easier to spend a half hour in a morning 
once a week in this way. and have good 
crops, than to spend three days in each week 
fighting the Intruders, and as a consequence 
geUing bad crops. 

To keep 8«aaah Bugs off. 

, Knock the bottoms out of cheese boxes, 
i naU on screen cloth, and set thvm over the 
'^ hills. When not in use. pack them away, and 
(J one set will last a number of years. 
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Cnitare of A varaffiu. 

Onr readers will doubtless remember that 
we have often urged as a very essential re- 
quisite, to give asparagus plants plenty of 
room— this being more important than to 
make a very deep and rich artificial bed for 
them. Dr. KBNmcorr states, in a late Prai- 
rie Farmer, that he has a bed set out twenty- 
four years ago, in rows four feet apart, and 
cultivated like com, by horse-power. AH 
that it costs him to supply a table of twenty 
or more for two months, is less than the ex- 
pense of a dosen messes of green peas. Any 
soil, he observes, fit for a premium crop of 
com or potatoes, is fit for an asparagus bed, 
without any preparation. It is annually 
dressed with manure, in autumn, plowed and 
forked under in spring. 

6«carfnc Celery. 

For common family use, it is best to let it 
remain where it grew, and to cover it. It is 
diflScult to take it up, without more or less 
injury. To facilitate covering, dig a pretty 
deep treneh for it to grow in— let it be in a 
sheltered place, where winds will not sweep 
off the covering, nor cause deep freezing. It 
must be covered deep, as freesiog will spofl 
the celery. There are three materials for 
covering— fresh manure, (which may be used 
for other purposes when spring arrives,) 
sawdust, and forest leaves. The latter are 
best, but need some protection on each side, 
(as fur histance a row of pea brush stuck 
into the ground,) and a covering to hold 
them from blowing away. 

Where the subsoil is not fertile, the trench 
in which the celery is set should be three 
feet wide, and three or four inches of old 
manure spaded and well mixed in before the 
celery plants are set out, in order that the 
roots may have a good chance to grow. If a 
stream of water could be occasionally turned 
into this trench, to fill it a few inches, it 
would accelerate the growth. 

Usefalneas of Toads in Gardens. 

At a recent meeting of the Brooklyn Hor- 
ticultural Society, the subject of toads in 
gardens was under discussion, when Mr. 
BuBOkSS, an " old country gardener of long 
experience,'* stated " that thirty years ob- 
servation had convinced him that it was the 
snail and not the toad which devoured 
strawberries and their vines. Most people 
attributed the destruction to toads, but he 
was certain that they were harmless. In 
gardens he considered them of great use, 
and all gardeners should look upon them as 
their best friends. Mr. Fullrb endorsed all 
that had been said upon the subject, and he 
was glad to hear it. 
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Wlnteritt* Animalii. 

To winter aniuiah profitably, remember 
that COMFORT is the icreat saver of fleflh, and 
consequently of food. Feed rexolarly, that 
tbey may not ft-et off flesh in waitios for a 
detayed meal, for their stomachs are good 
chnioometers; keep them clean, that they 
nay not be suhiected to the constant discom- 
fort of dirt sticklnir in their hair and on their 
skins; let their quarters Iw warm, and espe- 
cially avoid the annoyance of cold currents 
sweeping through cracks in boards or under 
sills oa the windward side of barns; l»t the 
air they breathe be well ventilated, for no 
animal caa do as well that is taking foul or 
dirty air into the delicate tissues of its longs 
fifty thousand times every twenty-four hours, 
or at every Inspiration. Wood wholesome 
food is cheaper than such as is poor or 
moukly. It is more economical to feed in 
weH ooastracted racks and boxes, than for 
animals to tread their food under foot, lie 
upon it, or mix it with mud. Feed often, re- 
gularly, and small qaantities, that the food 
may not become onpaiatable by lying Ionic in 
the animal's breath. Always have a good 
supply of pore water at hand in the yard. 
And remember the old saying, that "one 
foot of boards Cfor shelter] is equal to one 
pound of beef." 

Avoid the common error of trying to win- 
tor many anhnals on little food. By this er- 
ror much food is oonramed with no Uicrease 
of growth. A few well-fed animals will ma- 
nufacture a far greater amount of flesh with 
the same feed, and they will command a 
much readier market. We recently visited 
a small farmer, whose whole herd of cattle 
was only eight; yet we are confident that 
they woald sell for more money ttian any 
sixteen of the herds of most of his neigh- 
bora. He never tried to see how near he 
could come to starving them to death with- 
out doing it, and did not attempt to feed 
tbam on moonslihie and sawdust 

Soilfam Cattle. 

JosiAH Qotnct. Jr., has been very success- 
tal in keeping cattle in stables the year 
through, and feeding them by soiling. A 
hundred acre farm, by this means, has and 
needs no interior fence. The amount of 
manure thus made, had enabled liim to im- 
prove the fertility of a poor farm, so that in 
twenty years the hay crop had increased 
flrom 20 tons to 300. His animals are Itealthy. 
and he scarcely ever had a sick one. In a 



well arranged stable, this mode is attended 
with very little trouble. The cattle are let 
oat into the yard an hour or two, morning 
and afternoon, but they generally appear 
glad to retnm to their quartern With this 
management an acre will support three or 
four cows, enablhig him to keep much stock 
on little land. 

The maserials be nses for the feed are 
grass, oats, com and barley, cot green. He 
begins with grass, which lasts nearly till mid- 
snmmer. Sows tlie first crop of oaU very 
early in spring, four bushels per acre; the 
next, half a month later, and the third nearly 
two weeks later. These ftimlsh food during 
July and August. In early oom-|>lanting 
time, he sows Sonthem com, and ag«in 
twice, after intervals of three weeks each. 
These supply food through more than half of 
autumn. Several sowings of barley are 
made in summer, about ten daye apart; 
which give plenty of food unUl the digging 
of roots, when the tops are fed. English 
writers think seven cows may be kept by 
soilhig, for one by the old plan. 

it is said that one man will take care of 
and feed fifty cows. A large supply of car- 
rots for spring feeding would be valuable; 
and clover for early summer would doubt- 
less be better than grass. Corn sown in fttr- 
rows three feet apart, at the rate of three 
bushels per acre, and cultivated (not hoed) 
once, will yield twice or thrice as much feed 
per acre as good meadow. 

Dimensloiia of Cattle Stables. 

Lbvi Bartlktt gives the following mea- 
sarements for the diflSercnt parts of bis cat- 
tie stables, fitted with stanchions, as the 
result of mature experience t— The stableg 
are 12 feet wide; the platform or floor on 
which the cattle stand, 5 feet long for oxen, 
4K feet for cowa The sills and top-joists for 
holding the stanchiona are each 2 by 6 in. 
Two below and two above are placed side by 
side, and tile stanchions in the space be- 
tween them, erery alternate one being loose 
at top, so as to open and close again on the 
animars neck. The manure gutter is 1 foot 
wide, immediately behhid the platforms; 
the walk, in the rear of thia %H fe«t wide. 
Distance between the slats of the stanchions, 
8 to 10 Inches for oxen, 6 to 8 for cows. For 
smaller cattle, a strip of board is nailed on 
the fixed stanchion, so as to reduce the 
space. One inch by forar, is a proper sise for j 
the slats, if of oak; or IX in. thick, if pine. 
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The cattle show oo oltiection or ftrersion to 
the confinement, bat all take their places 
Tolontarily, and all are fitstened with one 
pall of a cord. An extensive dairyman shots 
in ftftj cows at a stroke, by attaching all the 
moTeable slats to a long wooden bar or rod. 




LlncoLnitKire ^heen^ 

sji^eit breil by Mr, Joii^r CLAaiK of hang 
SutlcKH, ui KnglS^h liirrk-uUtiiiBt of much pro- 
mi]ieneet iuhI was one r>f the tUr«^ ta which 
the KuS'ul L^Qcleiy'B flrat itri&t wdj lately 
awarded. Tlje Drtj?ravli>it mf I be icroup, ^>u 
sleeL appe-itrc^ In a rece^nt Tuluine oT tbir 
Locidctii Fiirm'Pn' Mni^nihie; and tb« ont; of 
thtrn wbirh we liave wWcttd an Uie put^ect 
of ouj- illiutrailr^i), st«iidi in a ptPHltioti to 
sliow Ihe char ntterlst let of the f^ht-ep to 
prelty fncnj sdranUire. It b crljleflr m a 
wocil prodiidnic bTeei} tbfit Ui& LlnoulnswerE- 
fomiedr tBteenitd— J^ivinpf Ji tl<ff ce wc^Kliidji^ 
8 to 14 lbs., ih* fitaple of wJikli vag frmii 10 
to If Incliet livrnr* But an inriifioD i^eihaitp 
or mtne Lelcpstor blornf. tiinc^lhc r waih tbe 
dtir^rent requ3r«fd?Tit3 of ll>e i»r¥s«nt Antr 
and til e iir-ifrfsa of lumtp rBnnina jn L!n- 
colnibirt, have e Queered & eoniiderjihie mg- 
dmcation In tlie cbMincter of Un-^e ebecii. 
A great propsnailrr lo fatten hflBbetn gSven 
them, and the enitTadiift shows that tEi^c^n- 
tonr of the anSmal hns become Futt snd, 
round, in^Lead of bflnfc ifiarked by the Oat- 
n««i and £har;>ntjft of fonoer dftm. The 
wddL on ihe oth«'r band, ta HRbtfr and 
shorter than It tised to be* AlEhouirb the 
muttnn produced by thh breed la not ea- 
teemed by the epicure as eiiunl U> the Tit-Bt, 
it is eeiierjiUy. we believe, a proftUihlt 5|jct>p 
to fyud, from It* early mfitiirUy ami rapid I 
accaniiiltitlDiL of fat, | 



AUklnc Pork. 

In one re9>ect, farmers commonly aliow 
the worst of their management in fattening 
hogs. These animals appreciate and enjoy 
cleanliness, yet their owners make them Hre 
in dirt, and then charge them wfth a fond- 
ness for filth. This is 
oppression and slan- 
der combined. Erery 
person familiar wHh 
their habits, knows 
that when clean straw 
beds and other com- 
forts are given them, 
they are scrapnlous to 
keep them ciean.— 
V(hen shnt np in a 
Barrow pen, where 
they most eat, sleep 
and Utc in one apart* 
ment, they cannot but 
be uncomfortable; and 
such a condition great- 
ly retards their tliriy- 
ing. A " hog pen" has 
become proverbially a 
repulsive place; this 
is the owner's fanif^ 
and should never be 
tutfergd. There is no reason why it should 
not be neat and attractire. We hear for- 
in^ri who m^e^ prain say they have more 
»triiw than they can ose. while at the 8£Ae 
moment their fattenmg hogs hare not ez»oagh 
□ f it to thuke & Sry and clean bed. 

Animak cran never thrive well unless kept 
f-lfnn. the role npplies to swine as well as 
lu horfl^f. K¥cry one knows that a well 
;Erroam?d hnrae h better than a ne^ected 
oflB with a shabby coat. Nearly the same 
rmuYt hss b^ep found wh«i this treatment 
Is appbed to ^ftine. Let every manager 
lay donn this rule, that a hog pkn should 

SttVKH BE BXfn-TNagiSHBD BY ITS ODOR TWBN- 

rr FBRT piKTAKT. The sleeping- apartments 
shourd b* Eepui-ste, and be perfectly clean 
nnd dry. The^ other portion shoald be 
d^biitid out at least twice a day, and the 
manurp *t once mixed with muck, loam, 
cctal ashes, Ac, to make compost and de- 
stroy t]ii^ odor, which is as injurious to the 
heftll-Ii Pf swine to breathe, as it is to men 
Jtod wnmen. It is not necessary that a 
pjfmery should ^ngt five hundred dollara 
that It mmy be kept in splendid order; a 
cb^Bp aud sample structure may be sub- 
j>eled to the most perfect system of clean- 
lluess, 

Tlie •mtljrhicHon it will afford to the owner, 
tbf pram fort to tlic occupact. and the profits 
t^ the uui-se. will be a threefold compensa- 
tSojni. 
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F»tt«nl]it Hon In 'Warm and Cold 
Weather. 

A correspondent of the Obio Farmer, wri> 
ting from Duncan's Falls, gives an account of 
an experiment made with one hundred hogs, 
averaging two hundred pounds each, and 
placed in nine large covered pens, with 
plank floors and troughs. They were fed as 
follows : 

*• The com was ground up, cob and all, in 
one of the "Little Giant" steam mills; 
steamed and fed at 6 and 9 a. m., IS m., 8 and 
6 p. M., or five times a day, all they could 
eat, and in exactly one week they were 
weighed again, the com ttiey had eaten hav. 
ing been weighed also, and calling 70 lbs. a 
bushel, and pork as before, (4c gross.) it was 
equal to 80c per bushel for com. The wea- 
ther was quite warm here for the season of 
the year. The first week In November I 
tried the same experiment on the same lot 
of hog4. and the com only brought 62 cents 
per bushel. »he weather being colder. The 
third week, same month, with same lot of 
bogs, com brought 40 cents, and the weather 
Btill getting colder. The fourth week same 
as above, com brought 26 cents; weather 
still colder." 

This lot of hogs were sold off the last of 
November, and another lot of hogs put up, 
which had been fed in the field on corn in 
the cob. 

**Thi8 lot was weighed and fed as above, 
the five weeks of December, and the com 
fed averaged 26 cents a bushel, the weather 
being about the same as the last. This lot 
was tried again in the middle of January, 
the com fed for that week averaging only 
6 cents per bushel ; at that time the thermo- 
meter stood at aero. This same lot was tried 
agun and just held their own, the thermo- 
meter being below sero, sometimes as low as 
10 degreea" 

From these facts the writer comes to the 
sound conclusion that " it will not pay, as a 
general thing, to feed corn to how after the 
middle of November." unless the price is 
very low. It will not pay to find fuel in the 
shape of corn, to keep hogs or other stock 
warm in winter. We should either fatten 
early, or provide comfortable shelter and 
accommodations for our swine, Ac." 

Siutenance of Animals. 

Tn good farming districts, an acre of mea- 
dow, and two acres of pasture, will keep a 
horse or cow the year through. The sise of 
the animal, and fertility of the land, will 
vary the result. In hilly didry dbtricts, five 
acres are often required for both. Eight 

^ merino sheep will consume about as much as 

I one good cow. 




To make Hens Lay in Winter. - 

There is an inquiry which we may as well 
answer at the present time—** How shall we 
manage with our hens in order to have them 
continue to lay in winter, the season when 
eggs are scarce and sell at the highest 
price P" The most practical mode that oc- 
curs to us would be to confine the earliest 
pullets after they are two or three months 
old, feed them well, and keep them until the 
first of October, when they should be allowed 
full liberty. A week or ten days afterwards 
they should be confined in a warm, dry 
room, where the vicissitudes of the weather 
and storms will not reach them. They may 
now be allowed a spacious enclosure, in 
company with the cocks from the former 
year's broods, and thus kept for several 
weeks more. They will soon begin to lay, 
and continue to do so— not eveiT day, how- 
ever—until the spriog following. The num- 
ber of egrs to be expected in winter, com- 
pared with warm weather, will not amount 
to more than three-fourths, but the difference 
between 12 and 28 or 30 cents a dozen, will 
equalise and compensate for the receipts of 
those in summer. 

The condition under which the laying bens 
can be protracted to the fullest natural ex- 
tent, are systematic feeding with various 
kinds of grain, animal food, broken oyster- 
shells, old lime mortar, gravel, and plenty of 
clear and fresh water ; warmth in the end of 
the fall and winter; cleanliness in their 
house and roosting places. 

We have known some persons so careftil 
in this matter as to dig into banks facing the 
south or southeast, and form rooms for them 
there, with glazed doors and windows in 
front-, to give sufficient light and heat from 
the sun, where they can have proper heat, 
and always a supply of earth, so essential 
for dusting themselves. In mild weather 
they may be let out and enjoy their liberty, 
but in cold and stormy weather the closer 
they are kept the better. Under such treat- 
ment we may safely look for a plentiful sup- 
ply of eggs at all seasona 0. N. Bbmbnt. 

To Prevent Hem Eating Eggs 

8. E. Tonn succeeds well by the following 
mode:— Empty nail kegs (large enough to 
hold 100 Iba of nails) are sawed in two. and 
each half makes a hen*s nest The heads 
are knocked out, and a piece of cloth nailed 
on for a bottom. These are nailed about 4 
feet above the floor. Hens on these nests 
are hid from below, and will not be molested 
or robbed ; and they cannot reach their owl 
eggs while standing on the edge— and while 
on the nest there Is not room to get at > 
them. 
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NOTKS ABOUT MANUREIS. 




Bxten^liic the Area oTFertfiKy. 

T. C. Pbtsks stated an interesilns experi- 
ment performed on a streak of poor land In 
Genesee coupty, by a German* who had 
bought three acres. It was so poor that it 
would nut grow grass. He sank an old bar* 
r«l. and filled it with aU the slops of the 
house. When it became strong, it was spread 
over a small piece of land, and the barrel 
was filled again. A quarter of an acre was 
thus enriched and planted with cabbages, 
which in turn were enriched by the sncces- 
sive contents of the barreL A fine crop was 
the result, and these cabbages were fed to a 
cow. a!l the stock the owner kept, and the 
manure was applied to the soil The next 
year over half an acre was enriched ; and 
the poor Uiree-acre fvrm has ^ce grown 
into fifty very productive acres, 

The Manure Crop. 

JosiAR QuiNCT, Jr., has remarked that the 
most valuable crop he raises is his manure 
crop. Ue soils his cattle* and each eow pro* 
duces 3K cords of solid, and 8 cords of liquid 
manure, or 6X in alL He uses twice as 
much muck to mix with it— making 20 cords 
in aH. Five to eight miles from Boston, such 
manure is worth five to eight dollars a cord. 
From this estimate, he has come to the con- 
elusion that a cow^s manure may be made as 
valuable as her milk. 

Manurin* for CJorn In Aatann. 

IrVe noticed aome time ago Uie excellent 
practice of J. Bkattt A ttojift. of Cayuga 
county, in applying the manure for their 
corn the previous autumn, to grass land, the 
sod to be inverted just before planting. One 
of the best comfiekis we have any where 
seen this year, in a field thus treated. It h4S 
since been husked and measured ; the pro* 
duct is rather over seventy-five bushels of 
shelled com per acre. Another portion of 
the same field was treated alike in every re- 
spect, with the exception of applying the 
manure in spring. The crop is much Infe- 
rior to the other part. 

Manuring Oata. 

HiRAK Mills, of Martinsburgh, N.Y., sow* 
ed six acres of oata in 1839, and manured one 
acre of the cix with U loads of horse manure. 
The manured acre yielded about double any 
other acre In the field. The field afforded 
an average of 43 bushels per acre, and had 
been rather exhausted previously. 



AppUcntloB ef Mannrce. 

The following eoncfaisiona were adopted ai 
the disensakMia on maawreai at the btate Fair 
at Watertown ;~ 

1. Manure which eonalsia diiefiy of the 
droppings of animals, afaoold be applied aa 
soon aa practicable to the aoIL 

& Manmre consisting largely of straw, cora* 
sUlka, or other flbrons matter, should be 
first rotted to become fine. 

t. Manure ahould be applied at or near the 
surface of the soil, or ahoold be slijibtly 
buried. 

4. For hoed crops, and eapedally for eom 
crops, it may be buried deeper than for straw 

crops. 

Lime as Mannre. 

As the effects of lime last aeveral years. It 
makes very little difference at what aeason 
it is applied, provided it is well pulverised, so 
that it may be evenly spread, and not In 
lumps, which can be of very littie use. It 
cannot evaporate— it may sink into the soil. 
If copious and long continued rains occur 
before it becomes converted to a carbonate, 
which most be in a few days at furthest. Af- 
ter that, the carbonic acid brought down in 
rain, may dissolve It very slowly and in al- 
most inflnitessimal portions. The fact that 
the effect of a dressing of lime is sometimes 
known to last twenty years, shows that it Is 
not easily carried off. If sown on grass, 
nothing (lirther is necessary ; if on plowed 
land, h|irrowing may serve to mix it with the 
soil. — — — 

Mannrinc Wheat. 

In answer to the question. •'What time 
ought soils for wheat to be manured?** the 
Ohio Fanner sayc:— " It is usually best, if a 
large supply of manure Is applied, to manure 
Uie previous crop. By tiiis means it is tho- 
roughly incorporated with the soil, and has 
time to become well decomposed. If it is 
quite rotten, it may be applied previously to 
the fall plowing; or, if it is thought best, ap- 
ply it to the surface after the plowing. The 
wheat ought to have the advanUge of the 
application during Its fall growth. If the 
roots are well set before winter, there Is littie 
danger fi>om winter-killing, and the plant. In 
spring. Is ready to make a rapid growth. 
Heavy manuring of wheat at the time of 
sowing, with crude manures, Is not advisa- 
ble." 

iSr The best manures for fruit trees, under 
usual circumstances, are composts made of J 
stable mannre, turf, muck, or loam, with a / 
small quantity of ashes, and still less lime. 
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VALUABLE SUOOESTIONS. 



What Tmuc P«o»le ahooM Kimw. 

gar* TBI BtSr IKimilTAIlCI THAT PARBHTS 
CAM I.BATB TBBIB OHIU»BH, IB TBB ABILITT 
TO HBLP ABB TAKB 0AB8 OP THBHSBLTBS. .JEf 

Thb is better than a handred tboomnd dol- 
lar! aplaea. la any troobto or difficulty, 
they will have two excellent leryante ready. 
In the shape of their two hands, niose whe 
can do m^hind and have to be waited on, 
are helpless, and eatlbr disheartened at the 
misfortunes of life. Those who are acUve 
and handy, meet troubles with a cheerfixl 
fhfoe, and soeo saroKHUit them. Let young 
people therefore, learn to do as many dlffer- 
eot ueeAil thinai as possible. 

Etbrt Farmbb*8 Bor diould know how, 
sooner or later, 

1. To dress himself, black his own shoes, 
cut his brother's hair, wind a watch, sew on 
a button, make a bed, and keep all his 
dothes ha perfect order, and neatly in place. 

1L To harness a horse, grease a wagon, and 
drive a team. 

8. To carve, and wait on table. 

4. To milk the cows, shear the sheep, and 
drees a veal or mutton. 

6. To reckon money and keep accounts 
accurately, and according to good book- 
keeping rules. 

e. To write a neat, appropriate, briefly 
expressed buitinen letter, in a good hand, 
and fold and superscribe It properly; and 
write contracts. 

7. To plow, sow grain and grass seed, drive 
a mowing machine, swing a scythe, build a 
neat stack, and pitch hay. 

fll To put up a package, build a fire, white- 
wash a wall, mend broken tools, and r^iu- 
lateadock. 

There are many other things which would 
render bojrs more useftil to themselves and 
others— these are merely a specimen. But 
the young man who can do all these things 
welt, and who is resdy at sll thnes to assist 
others, and be useful to his mother and sis- 
ters, will command fsr more respect and 
esteem, than If he knew merely how to drive 
fast horses, smoke segars. play cards, and 
talk nonsense to foolish young ladies at 
parties. 

Evbrt Oirl should know how. 

1. To sew and knit. 

5. To mend clothes neatly. 

8. To make beds. 

4 To dress her own hair. 

6. To wash dishes and sweep carpets. 
6. To trim lamps. 



7. To make good bread, and perform all 
plain cooking. 

8. To keep hw room, elosets and drawers, 
neatly In order. 

9, To work a sewing machine. 

10. To make good butter and good cheese. 

11. To make a dress, and children's clothes. 

12. To keep aooounts. and calculate inte- 
rest. 

18. To wrilt. fold, and superscribe letters 
property. 

14. To nurse the sick efficiently, and not 
faint at the dglit of a drop of blood. 

1& To be ready to render efficient aid and 
comfort to those ki trouble. In an uneatenta- 
tious way. 

16. To receive and entertain visitors when 
her mother Is sick or absent 

A young lady who can do all these things 
welU and who Is always ready to render aid 
to the afflicted, and to mitigate the perplexi- 
ties of those about her. will bring more com- 
fort to others and happiness to herself, and 
be mose esteemed, than if she only knew 
how to dance, simper, sing, and play on the 
piano. 



This Is the great secret of success. The 
thorough farmer has everything In good or- 
der. He erects substantial buildings, that 
they may not need repairs every year—he 
builds good fences, that do not educate cat- 
tle to jump— he takes lime by the forelock, 
and has tools in good repair, and horses in 
good order, catUe In fine condition, every- 
thing neat and snug about his premises, and 
thus saves the ten-fold extra labor resulting 
from mismanairement and confusion. His 
two leading rules are: — "Do everything 
well;** and **Nevt<r put off till to-morrow 
what may be done to-day.** 

How to Make Yonnc FnimerB. 

Charge your boys early with as much re- 
sponsibility as practicable. That will deve- 
lope the activity of theh: minds. If you keep 
them in stupid drudgery, they will always be 
stupid. Throw important trusts upon them, 
and they will soon be prepared for them. No 
matter if some loss does ocoadonslly hap- 
pen. It is better to lose a hundred or even 
a thousand dollars, a few times, if by so do- 
ing you can bring your sons up to make ten 
Umes this sum. Parents are so unwilling to 
give up control of anything, that their 
boys are always children. It is an old ; 
remark, that smart mothers have worth- 
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le« daughtera— the reason is obvious — 
they themselTM take the heanr end of eve- 
ryUilnR. "because they can do it quickest 
or eadest'* at that moment, and thus spoil 
their firls. 



This is poor business to both parties. The 
proverb, "the borrower is servant to tbe 
* Is now often reversed. Owners of 



tools are excessively annoyed 1^ hantlnir up 
wluU some one lias borrowed— often to nrore 
than their vahie. Never lend a tool, unless 
the borrower will promise to brine; it back 
** to-day.** And if he does not. go for ft at 
the moment It Is due. This will show bim 
that yon expect promptness, which will do 
him a substantial kindness by teaching him 
Rood mannerm and you wiU have the tool 
ready at hand the moment It is wuited. 
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DOMKSTIO ECONOMY. 



In the Illoitratbd Awkcal RBonrriit for 
18M. are a^ven directions for the arranre- 
ment of farm tools in tbe tool house, so as 
not only to present a neat appearance, but 
to give an exact place for everything, and to 
have everything In ito place; and the hand 
can be laid upon any tool in a momentw We 
propose to suggest sometliing of the kind for 
the different articles that are commonly awa 
in the living-room of the dwelUng, stowed 
away in the closet. 

Every good housewife has neatly arranged 
cupboards and dtoh doseto. Everything has 
Its appropriato shelf, and divirion. But 
there are other things for which provision 
should be made— and especially Is the inte- 
rior of a closet not always a picture of per- 
fect order and neatness. A pile of books is 
sometimes seen in one part of a dining room, 
a few newspapers in another, and a pair of 
shoes in a third. Now we do not propose to 
give minute directions for disposing of eve- 
rything that ever finds Its way into the house. 
buv offering briefly a few suggestions, that 
may lead to other similar suggestions in the 
mind of tlie housekeeper, and sometimes 
Important improvements may possibly be 
made. 

Tbe Indde of a closet is sometimes a mass 
of confusion. Half a dosen garments are 
hung promiscuously on one hook or nidi ; 
others are thrown down on the floor, among 
heaps of shoes, boots and overshoes. There 
is no satisfaction in witnessing such medleys. 
If there are no shelves in tbe closet, provide 
a regular row of brass hooks around the in- 
terior, and allow but one article to occupy 
each. Let one side be appropriated to one 
kind, and another side to another kind, hay- 
ing all systematically arranged; and it may 
assist In perfecting this arrangement to write 
neatiy and distinctly the name of each arti- 
cle on a small slip of white, pink, or green 
^ pasteboard, and attach it by two small tacks 
over each hook. Then provide a row of shoe 



pocheto near the bottom, or ob the inside of 
the door. Theie are made by taking a piece 
of worsUsd, brown muslin or calico. maltiBB 
it into a bag wide enough to reach across tiie 
side of the closet or door, dividing it into 
several compartmenta by vertical seams, and 
then tacking the upper edge to the wall or 
door. Vertical strips of narrow braid tacked 
against the wall may serve for making tbe 
compartments. They will each receive a 
pair of shoes, and should not quite cover the 
whole of the shoe, but leave a small portion 
projecting, that they may be seen, and be 
easily withdrawn. If made of worsted, and 
trimmed with colored braid, they will have 
a neat appearance. It is a good rule to de- 
posit nothing on the closet floor, where it is 
sure to interfere with sweeping, and nsuiUly 
to retain or conceal some dirt. 

A DIVAN may be made by covering a good 
strong box a yard long, or a good well sele<^ 
ed shoe-box will do for this purpose. The 
lid should be on hinges, and the top covered 
with a cushion nailed to it. This will make 
a convenient and comfortable seat for the 
sitting room. The interior should be divided 
into several compartments, and may be used 
for keeping vcjrions articles in. One part 
may be for shoes or overshoes, another for 
cast-away newspapers, Ac, but whatever is 
kept within, let them be in neat condi- 
tion, and handsomely arranged. The habit 
of carelessly stuffing anything away out of 
sight, in hidden places, is a bad one, and 
will lead to careless habits elsewhere, or Is 
the result of such bad habits. Whatever is 
done, whether concealed or otherwise, let it 
be neatly and well done. 

Those who write many letters should have 
a cabfaaet expressly for arranging- and keep- 
ing them. If nothing is already made and 
provided, have a carpenter or cabinet maker 
construct one as follows, which need not cost 
more than two or three dollars, with a hand- 
some finish, and varnished. A common or 
medium sised letter is 8 inches wide and oK 
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indies kmv; m traaH eapboard or cabinet, 
tiierefore, tiiai te 6 or 7 inches deep fnm 
front to rear, inride. 14 inches wide, and 90 
or 34 inches hiith. maj be divided into 94 
compartments or pigeon boxes, four in width 
and six in hei^t— or one for each tetter of 
the alpluA»et Some of tlie ietters. such as 
X or E, will scarcely need a separate place, 
and one may be marked " Unanswered Let- 
ters.** As soon as a letter is read, place it in 
the last named oompartmea^-wheo answer- 
ed, mark <»n tbeend of the envelope, outaidei, 
the name of tte writer, the date, and briefly 
the ooatents or subject, and place it in its 
proper box. Any time within a year, each 
may be talckly found, by ^rnply obserying 
the first letter of the writer's name. When 
the year Is wp, phi mp these letters in strong 
paper l»ands, mark the letter of the alphabet 
and year ontside, and pack them away till 
they are outlawed. 

It often happens— nrach oftener than It 
don*t— that housekeepers have work-bttsketo 
that are a sort of omnibus, containing a 
miseeHaaeous and confused mass of all sorts 
of odds and ends— plenty of odds, and all 
MTfis of ends— such as bottotis, needle pa- 
pers, balls of yam, half-knit stockings, tan- 
gled skeins of silk, balls ct beeswax, scisBois, 
spools oC thread, paper patterns, crooked 
pins. Ac Ac. To And anything, the owner 
iombies tlie wiMleover and over, and when 
out of patience tarns aH the contents oa the 
table and seai«hes the pile. A better way is 
to procure a basket made with compart- 
ments, or Insert divisions of thin boards, or 
thick pasteboaid. These, if oovered with 
strongcolored paper, will give a neat appear- 
ance. A ciroDlar work-basket, with a row of 
small compartments around the inside for 
sman articles, and a larger space in tlw cen- 
ter for the rest, is very convenient. These 
SBiailer compartments may be made by di- 
viding a worsted lining, by setting la pieces 
of wood or pasteboard, all poiacing toward 
ttie center of the ba*«t. If of wood, they 
are secured by means of very small tacks 
driven through a strip of narrow colored 
braid set on the edge of each piece of wood ; 
If of pasteboard, they are sewed in. 

There are mai.y other contrivances that 
wiM suggest themselves to every neat and 
ingenious housekeeper. If any one thinks 
it too much ** trouble" to provide ali these, 
let her go through with a fair calculation of 
the tisae spent every year in hunting tbrough 
her work-basket te find a misaing article; In 
seardiiag for a lost overshoe ; in ciearbigup 
the setittered items of a sltthig-room when 
company is coming in; or in long searclies 
for some partkular letter in a luge drawer 
txA Scarcely a day passes but more or less 




time is wasted in this way, amounting to 
many days yearly; while the satisfaction 
and saving of vexation by a perfect system 
and arrangement throughout, are much 
greater than the saving of time. 

Maklnc Picklea. 

Cut the cucumbers flrom the vine by means 
of scissors or a sharp knife, so as not to tear 
the end, as woald be the case if merely 
plucked by hand. Wash them in cold water 
and then iay them in the bottom of a barrel 
or jar, into which a layer of aaJt has been 
previourty deposited, so that when succes* 
sive layers of cucumbers and salt are made, 
the former will be Imbedded in salt, the 
moisture which covers them tending to dis- 
solve the salt, and convert it to brine. They 
may remain a long thne in this condititm— 
nmny keep them thus until sold in market. 
To finish the pickling inrocess, take a quan- 
tity of good vinegar, but not too sharp or it 
wUl destroy the texture of the cucnmbers, 
and ffive it tite flavor of spices, by pladng 
equal qusntlties of oloves, red and black 
pepper in a bag, so as to give about half a 
teacupful of this ndxture to a gallon of vine- 
gar, both to be b<dled together. Then, hav- 
ing previoutly removed the pickles from the 
salt, and aoafeed them about eight or nine 
days in fresh water, chan^ng the water each 
day. pour the hot vinegar, spices, pepper, 
bag and all, over the cucumbers, and In two 
weeks tliey will be ready for use. Some who 
make very sharp pickles, pour off the first 
vinegar, and make a second addition, keep- 
ing the first liquor for the next biUch. 

Mnliins Snu^nea. 

The following directions were fumlAed by 
the CouMTRT GiHTLBMAxr, In answer to an 
inquiry. A femide eomespoodent of that pa- 
per wrote, « few months afterward: "That 
recipe alone is worth a year's sobseriptton to 
the CouMTKT Obntlkman. to any mistress of 
a farm house. I made 17o lbs. of sausages in 
carefol confonnity with its directions, and 
they have been pronounced by all partakers 
as of mirivaled excellence in flavor and sea- 
soning.'* 

First, procure a «ood machine for cutting 
sausages, Instead of doing It by the very 
th^some oM mode of efaoiiping it by hand. 
Good ones may tw liad for some two or 
three dollars. Then, to every 100 pounds of 
the chopped meat, add two and a half pounds 
of salt, eight ounces of sage and ten of pep- 
per—and mix all the ingredients thorou^ly. 
It is a common way among housekeepers to 
**cut and try"-that is, add a little more 
salt, and a little more pepper and sage, t 
tasting; and re-tasting, and calUng in the 
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aid of the palatM of otb«n, tiU the ttiiog 
has too mnch pep^r and salt, and b proba- 
bly spoiled. The above rale is simple, easy, 

and irood. 

The VMrmnml ClollMa Wriaflmr. 
Many trials of this machine hare folly es- 
tablished its raloe. The clothes pass between 
two rollers eorered with India rubber, and 
are thus made so dry that they will not 
aaisten dry paper, by a very easy motion of 




Umivbrsal Clothu Wbimobr. 

the handle. The machine Is screwed to the 
side o£a warti-ttib, o«t of which the driwins 
clothes pass dry into the basket. The one 
which has gearinf to torn both rollers, in< 
stead of one beint turned merely by the 
IHctlon of tlM other, is the only oae whMi 
should be selected. 

Cellars. 

Farmers wlU soon fill up their cellars with 
fruit and yegetablea. to remain dnrfasg a part 
or the whole of the whiter. These apart- 
ments should ttierefore be first pat in perfect 
order before reeeiriafc thefar soppHea. 

We Tisited, some time ago, the residence 
of a friend who had t^Ten as much attention 
to the flnishfaig and arranginii of his cellar 
as to that of any other part of his boose. It 
was more worthy of a visit than the finest 
drawinit-rooms with rosewood funiitare and 
Wilton carpeta In the first place, the waUs 
were boUt la the smoothest and most sub- 
stantial manner; the floors were covered 
^ with the best water-lime oeanent, now as 
(J hard as flaggios. and as smooth as planed 
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boards; the cellar was divided into apart- 
ments, one for vegetablesi another for frnik, 
another still for provisions, a foarth for the 
dairy, and a fifth for eoal md furnace— for 
the cellar extended under the whole hooae, 
kitohtfu and all. In the vegetable apart- 
ment bins were made in the iniddle. so as t» 
have a passage aroond then, and in these 
bhks the vegetaUes were placed, some with 
only a eover, and ottiers padced in sand, or 
in moss. Nearly dry and fine moss 
was preferred to anything else for 
packhig beeta turnips, parscips and 
eabbagea. The bins were not made 
of rough boards, as generally seen. 
but were planed and panted, and 
the whole presented the neatest a^ 
^ pearaace. The firuit shelves were, 

in a similar manner, made of planed 
and painted material, with a passage 
all aroond tbeni, both for vent&a- 
tion and to allow the attendant to 
assort tttem fre^umrtly. 

The partitiona between the differ- 
ent M>artmeBts were brick waSa, 
and each one was easily acceasfole^ 
both from the out^de large door and 
from the kitchen. 

How much better is such a cellar 
jBS this, than those too frequently 
met with, low, damp and unpleasant, 
with a pile of dfrty potatoes in one 
como', a bin ^ half broken boards 
Id aaother, partly fiUed witk half 
rotten apples; a few scattered cab- 
bage heads lying on the wet earth ; 
and a general medley occupyhag the rest af 
the 



Bottiinc ClMnries. 
A correspondent in the eenesee Farmer 

gives the followhkg shnple and dear direc- 
tions :— Take the common sour sherry, stone 
them, and fill any bottles that ysu aiay have. 
Set them into warm water on the atov, and 
gradually faierease the beat aaiU the air is 
expelled from the bottles. It wiU be neces- 
sary to have some reserved cherries to ftQ 
the bottles, as they shrink very much, and 
there must be no space between the fruit 
and the cork. Put in the corks while in the 
water, and seal them immediately after they 
are taken out Stonkig the cherries is quite 
a tedious process, but the rest of the work 
can be done very rapidly. A doaen bottles 
can be filled and sealed In two hours. In 
this way, you can have dwrry pies and pad- 
dings all winter. There is no firuit that keeps 
better than cherriea and after being pre- 
pared in this way they are mnch better when 
stewed wttl) half a pound of sugar to one ^ 
pound of fruit than tiie richest preserves. 
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